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CONFERENCE PROCEDURE FOR POSTWAR PLANNING* 
F. STUART CHAPIN 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE FIELD 


HE purpose of this article is to survey cur- 

rent knowledge of conference procedure to 

discover if possible whether transfers of 
technique may be made from general conference 
procedure to the special problems of social science 
research as an aid to postwar planning. Much 
emphasis has been placed in the past twenty years 
upon the need and possibilities of so-called co- 
operative research in the social sciences. There 
have been many conferences of specialists in the 
social sciences of economics, political science, 
sociology, and statistics. Anthropologists, geog- 
raphers, historians, and psychologists also have 
participated; so much so that the conference 
method has become a device widely used in at- 
tempts to advance research in the social sciences. 

Conferences on social science research have 
usually been small or comparatively small in the 
number of persons who participated, if one excludes 
from consideration, as is done in this article, the 
huge national learned society annual meetings. 
We find it helpful, therefore, to limit the field of 
our study quite arbitrarily by excluding from con- 
sideration large conferences such as conventions 
and congresses (except the subcommittees and 
round-table conferences of these), excluding legis- 
lative bodies of government, and excluding formal 
institutes, forums, and secret meetings. 

The residual problem is that of analyzing the 
procedure of small conferences such as committees, 
round tables, and discussion groups of from three 
to twenty persons. Consultations between two 
persons represent a type of conferring too informal 


* The materials basic to this article were gathered in 
a study made for the Social Science Research Council. 


and so natural as to fall outside the area of this 
study. 

To provide a point of departure and a quick 
exploration of the subject, a letter was prepared 
and sent to persons who were known to be students 
of conference procedure, participants in con- 
ferences, or conference leaders of wide experience. 
Replies were received from a total of forty-six 
persons. ‘These persons represented the following 
fields of interest: business 2, education 4, govern- 
ment 7, labor 1, welfare 2, scientific 27, national 
foundations 2, international institution 1. The 
letter set forth the following tentative list of pur- 
poses of conferences: 


1. To reconcile different points of view by bringing 
together people representing different organiza- 
tions. This is to some extent an auxiliary to 
executive action. 

2. To consider and act upon prepared plans. 

3. To do creative thinking and integrate thought in 
the solution of a problem. 

4. To discuss a problem in general, freely and in- 
formally. Such a conference often does not need 
parliamentary law. As a matter of fact, it may 
need the absence of parliamentary law. 

5. To bring people together in an effort to move into 
a new area and analyze this area. 


Comment was requested first, as to adequacy of 
the list; second, as to procedures appropriate to 
the attainment of such expressed purposes; and 
third, suggestions as to published studies or names 
of other persons in a position to contribute were 
asked. 

From replies to this letter, from consultations 
with experienced conferees and critics of con- 
ference method, and from observation of con- 
ferences in process, the following sources of in- 
formation or kinds of information were obtained: 
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opinions and experiences of conference leaders ex- 
pressed orally or in written form, committee and 
conference minutes and reports, and research 
studies of psychological and social factors funda- 
mental to conference procedure. 


FACTORS IN THE PROBLEM 


Conference participants and leaders generally 
agree on the importance of preparation. Fore- 
most in the technique of conference preparation is 
a clear statement of the purpose of the conference. 
Many times conferences have been stymied and 
bedeviled by a confusion as to purpose. To the 
matter-of-fact type of mind this principle seems 
too obvious to deserve further consideration. But 
it is the very prevalence of matter-of-fact types of 
mind that prevents the exercise of critical imagina- 
tion in the analysis of the reason why conferences 
are so often inconclusive and unsatisfactory. For 
example, if the conference is nominally set up with 
the high-sounding purpose to discover research 
techniques and conferees assemble thinking that 
the meeting is for discussion of opportunities for 
research, it is unlikely that any tangible accom- 
plishment will result. Although there may be a 
useful interchange of information about research 
studies that can be made in this field and in that, 
there can hardly emerge from such talk anything 
new or creative. In other words, the statement of 
purpose was, in the hypothetical case given, that 
of a problem-solving task, whereas the conversa- 
tion proceeded on the plane of an educational 
experience-meeting, no doubt valuable in itself, 
but not adapted to the achievement of the stated 
purpose. Thus the real purpose is confused with 
the nominal purpose. Whether the stated purpose 
could have been achieved depends upon the selec- 
tion of conferees and the organization of the con- 
ference, points that we shall consider in detail 
presently. 

If a conference has a complex set of objectives 
it may be possible to advance toward these by 
adequate organization, subdivision, and delegation 
of responsibility for specialized discussion, a pro- 
cedure to be considered in a later section. The 
point that we wish to make here is that a clear 
statement of purpose is necessary before leaders 
or conferees have the psychological slant that 
makes a meeting worthwhile. In order properly 
to define the purpose of a conference and to plan 
its organization with reference thereto, it is usually 
desirable that advance consultations take place in 
which perhaps three leaders participate. Seldom 


should a conference be called without such advance 
consideration and detailed planning. 

As a form of social behavior, that is of individual 
behavior in the presence of other individuals or in 
groups, the conference provides an opportunity for 
the extension of acquaintance with individuals, 
with their different points of view or opinions, and 
with facts and information not previously known. 
It may also facilitate agreement as a form of group 
action. In a broad sense this extension of ac- 
quaintance is an educational experience, and in a 
broad sense this group action is problem-solving 
behavior. But, since the purpose of this article 
is the analysis of the conference as a “device for 
the advancement of social science research,” we 
shall limit our approach to the problem of con- 
ference purpose in such a fashion as to facilitate 
analysis of the conference as a device or as a tool. 
With this idea in mind we may offer as a working 
hypothesis for further consideration a classification 
of conference purposes under four heads as follows: 


1. To reconcile different points of view by exchange of 
opinions and information in free discussion. 

2. To explore a field by free discussion of the contri- 
butions made by different conferees, experts or spec- 
ialists. 

3. To make a plan, by means of free discussion, that 
can be agreed upon as a basis of action. 

4. To act upon a recommendation or report prepared 
in advance and after free discussion. 


An advantage of this classification is that the 
four generic types of conference provide a scheme 
that may help us to identify the source of confusion 
in conference procedure in such situations as: 


a. If the purpose is to solve a problem (as make 
a plan, or act on a recommendation) and conferees 
assemble unprepared to contribute the needed parts of a 
desired new pattern, the results may be educational but 
not problem-solving. 

b. If the purpose is educational, informative, and 
conciliatory, and conferees are pressed to act pre- 
maturely because of insufficient time to clarify differ- 
ences, only confusion results. 

c. If the purpose is educational, informative, or 
conciliatory, and discussion is not guided to bring out 
differences and to identify partisans, the purpose is not 
achieved. 

d. Aside from these examples, conference procedure 
is confused by emotional facilitation that often arises 
when group behavior takes on characteristics of crowd 
psychology. For example, conferees may: 

(1) Confuse a sense of gregarious well-being due to 

release from tensions of conflict with the solid 
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satisfaction justified by objective evidence of 
accomplishment. 

(2) Confuse moments of emotional exhilaration (a 
transitory and delusive ruddy glow of feeling) 
with flashes of illuminated insight (an intel- 
lectual phenomenon) that come from discovery 
of a missing part. 

Clear statement of conference purpose often 
involves definition of terms, and in social science 
research conferences, the terminology is likely to be 
technical and always involves some concepts of an 
abstract character. Too often the concepts essen- 
tial to clear discussion are defined merely in verbal 
fashion with inevitable lack of precision and almost 
total absence of objectivity. Certain concepts are 
expressed in terms that acquire popularity because 
of their familiar or reassuring or authentic sound. 
Thus in the literature on conference procedure we 
encounter such concepts as “creative thinking,” 
“group thinking,” “creative discussion,” “‘integra- 
tive thought,” “meeting of minds,” et cetera, that 
constitute a sort of semi-technical vocabulary, 
which gains momentum as it is used by these inner- 
circle persons who are “in the know,” until the 
sounds of these terms! come to have emotional 
rather than rational meaning. Overt behavior 
gets conditioned to these sounds so that the utter- 
ance of them seems to invoke a higher authority, 
authenticity, and certitude than may really exist. 
There seems to be a danger inherent in the semi- 
technical terminologies of conference procedure in 
particular and of social science research in general, 
that they provide a subtle “escape from reality” 
into systems of wishful thinking that ignore the 
unpleasant intrusion of rational challenge. As 
Eric T. Bell? has said, “... deductive reasoning 
alone will get nothing but meaningless noises out 
of nature.” 

Avenues of avoidance from the hazards of con- 
cepts and terms that are merely nice noises because 
their justification lies in their familiar, reassuring, 
and authentic sound, may be sought in devices to 
ensure objectivity in the definition of concepts and 
terms. In general, of course, the criterion of 
verifiability is the last resort of the quest for ob- 
jectivity. But special aspects of the problem 
seem susceptible of further clarification wherever 
construction of an operational definition of terms 


1 When first used these terms had the advantage of 
directing attention to new points of emphasis. As 
time has passed the terms have become stereotypes and 
prevent further progress. It is now desirable to chal- 
lenge their use until they are more objectively defined. 

2 E. T. Bell, The Search for Truth (1934), p. 148. 


is possible, thus providing a more precise example 
for verification than ordinarily obtains. Usually 
we accept as objective definition any concept that 
can be pinned down by identifying terms to verifi- 
able facts. Such a definition may be contrasted 
with a verbal one in which we have words about 
words about words. Thus we could define “group 
thinking” as a form of behavior that includes co- 
operative facing of a problem, expression of pres- 
tige-responses, superordination and subordination 
relationships, complicated by clique and factional 
bonds, and specific self-feelings and individual 
idiosyncracies.* We avoid such verbalisms as the 
foregoing when we define group thinking in terms 
of a concrete situation in which a study is made of 
individuals working alone and in cooperating 
groups to solve complex problems.* From this 
type of objective definition we pass to a still greater 
verifiability when we define group thinking as 
problem-solving in groups of four to six persons 
whose speed, errors, number of missing parts con- 
tributed, et cetera, are measured by standardized 
sociometric scales and expressed as numerical 
readings on these scales. This last definition is 
the operational definition, since it describes the 
concept “group thinking” in terms of the oper- 
ations performed by the experimenter in making 
his measurements. Such a definition of concepts 
that are fundamental to the critical study of con- 
ference procedure is not easy due to the absence of 
standardized measuring instruments and the 
natural opposition of “practical men” to such 
technical methods. However, it can be imme- 
diately noted that we have in the technique of job 
analysis a method by which we may procure an 
operational definition of many social science con- 
cepts and conference terms. Both the procedures 
of operationally defining and of job analysis will 
be dealt with in detail in a later section. There we 
shall attempt to show cause for believing that 
“objectivity” and “operationalism” are themselves 
not merely new noises taken over from physical 
science but on the contrary are, when cautiously 
used, capable of contributing to clarification and 
understanding. 

Advance circularization of agenda and reports is 
conducive to economy of time and effort after the 
conferees assemble. It must be remembered that 
the presumption is that the time of twenty persons 
in conference is more effective in achieving a goal 
than the individual efforts of the same persons 


3 Literature of conference group procedure. 
4 Marjorie Shaw and Theodora Thie. 
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working alone. This being the case, the sponsors 
of a conference have a responsibility for its efficient 
conduct. If time is wasted when the meeting is 
convened by aimless and unplanned discussion, 
then it is not one hour of one person’s time that is 
lost, but one hour of twenty persons’ time, or 
twenty working hours. What could the most 
intelligent individual in the conference group have 
accomplished by working twenty hours on the 
same problem? That is a test well worth con- 
sideration. It is, therefore, highly important in 
the judgment of conference participants and con- 
ference critics to have an agenda prepared in 
advance and circularized to all members. In such 
an agenda there should be a clear statement of 
the purpose of the meeting as well as a statement 
of the order of business. Advance circularization 
of reports is desirable if they contain information 
fundamental to intelligent and adequate discussion, 
recommendations that require action, or plans 
that should be analyzed and discussed. But such 
reports should be as brief as is consistent with a 
clear presentation of the essential points. Long 
reports are seldom read. A report should be 
inviting in appearance and stimulating to intel- 
lectual curiosity if it is to receive attention. Too 
often the form and content repel rather than 
attract, so that the reading becomes a task rather 
than an adventure. 

Selection of conferees is an important aspect of 
adequate preparation for a conference. A con- 
ference is often successful in proportion to the 
quality of its members. It is a commonplace, but 
an important one, that a high level of personnel is 
essential. One relevant consideration here is that 
of homogeneity. What is the optimum degree of 
homogeneity for the purposes to be attained? No 
hard and fast rule can be laid down, but for social 
science research conferences it is often useful to 
have members consist of: (1) representatives of 
different interest groups (opinions); (2) specialists 
in the knowledge of facts; and (3) persons experi- 
enced in conference work, either as members of 
previous conferences, members of committees or 
subgroups, chairmen of committees or subgroups, 
or former officers. The latter criterion should not 
be followed to the exclusion of recruiting new 
personnel, promising younger workers, or others 
who might contribute “new blood.” Obviously, 


the foregoing points relate to heterogeneity but 
they suggest negative considerations helpful in the 
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effort to determine the degree of homogeneity 
desired. 

Conferees may be instructed in advance regarding 
the contribution expected of each member. This 
form of preparation can be affected by asking con- 
sideration of fundamental questions, or by assign- 
ment of conferees to special subgroups, subcom- 
mittees, or by technical discussion groups in ac- 
cordance with individual interests, competence, 
or ability. 

In the planning of a conference, the problem 
arises of determining in advance the length of the 
conference and the number, frequency, and duration 
of the sessions. The relationship of these factors 
to conference success can only be determined when 
an objective analysis of conferences is made. 

Determination of time allowance is based on 
many factors; the purpose of the conference, the 
nature of the agenda, the number of conferees, the 
distance which they must travel to get to the 
meeting place, the thoroughness of their prepara- 
tion, and the previous experience of the conference 
leaders. If there is to be more than one meeting, 
the number of these will depend upon the time 
allowed for the entire conference and the nature 
of the agenda. In some instances it is impossible 
to forecast the length of the sessions, and often 
discussion of highly controversial topics will take 
much more time than predicted. The chairman 
then has the responsibility of sensing the “point of 
diminishing returns” and closing the meeting. It 
is generally agreed that a discussion session of 
longer than two hours ceases to be productive. 
Limiting the conference to two sessions a day 
prevents fatigue and gives opportunity both for 
critical discussion and questioning in groups of 
twos and threes, and for solitary integration of 
thought. One day conferences are often inade- 
quate because the overcrowded agenda prevents 
such opportunities. 

When a conference is planned to last several 
days and the discussions require close attention, it 
is well to assign to a competent person arrange- 
ments for informal exercise and recreation. 

The size of the conference is determined by no 
definite rule, but depends on the objectives to be 
achieved and the number of interests to be repre- 
sented. Often there is an attempt to represent too 
many interests, the group becomes unwieldy, and 
depth of discussion values achieved by careful 
selection of competent persons is sacrificed to mere 
breadth obtained by diversified selection. We 
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have learned by experience that we share our 
best thinking in small groups. Ordinarily, when 
more than twelve persons meet in discussion, free 
interchange of opinion is inhibited, the atmosphere 
becomes more formal, and the cultivation of fellow- 
ship is difficult. In groups of more than twenty, 
little real discussion takes place. Part of the 
group becomes merely an audience, shifting re- 
sponsibility for the group’s achievement upon the 
more articulate members; there develops a need 
for adherence to rules of procedure and time limits; 
and members tend to make speeches rather than 
contributions to discussion. 

Sometimes efficiency demands that the con- 
ference membership be divided into subgroups. ‘The 
number of such groups varies with the nature of 
the work to be done, and the number and qualifi- 
cations of the conferees. Small subgroups of three 
or five members are being relied on more and more 
as the creative nuclei of conferences, and at times 
such committees, or even one member, in whom 
the group has confidence are vested with the final 
responsibility for the kind of action adopted by 
the conference. 

The selection of chairmen of the meetings may be 
made by the individual or grou» calling the con- 
ference, or the choice may be left to the conferees. 
In either case it is important that the chairman be 
selected for his leadership ability. Too often he 
is selected because of his prestige, even though it 
may have been attained in an entirely different 
field of activity, and consequently he may have 
no training for the difficult task of group leader- 
ship. He need not be an expert in the possession 
of facts, but he should be an expert in bringing 
about a creative interplay of minds. His inte- 
grated personality should be both a steadying and 
stimulating influence. At the present time, when 
so few persons are educated for active participation 
in thoughtful group discussion, the chairman oc- 
cupies a most important position and is primarily 
responsible for the success of the meeting. 

The possibility of dispensing with formality is one 
of the chief advantages of small conferences, for 
rigid formality often inhibits animated discussion 
and the cultivation of real fellowship. In con- 
ferences of twenty or more it is usually necessary 
for speakers to rise, to be recognized by the chair, 
and to be limited in time allowance. These im- 
pediments to a free interchange of ideas are seldom 
necessary in small, homogeneous groups. How- 
ever, some small conferences, especially those which 
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perform an executive function, find it desirable to 
follow rules of order, and consequently the chair- 
man should be familiar with parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

Registration may not be necessary for the type 
of small conference in which we are interested. 
When it is employed it should be carried out effi- 
ciently, for the first steps in conference procedure 
have much to do with setting the pace of the 
meetings. 

Adequate physical accommodations are usually 
taken for granted by conferees, but their provision 
requires attention to many details which, if 
neglected, might prevent the achievement of the 
conference purpose. 

The meeting place should be in a convenient 
location. A quiet hotel in the suburbs is usually 
very satisfactory. Room space in accordance with 
the size of the conference should be available; a 
small conference does not function at its best in a 
large convention hall. The room should be cheer- 
ful, well-ventilated and well-lighted, and free from 
interrupting noises of the street, the telephone, or 
corridor conversations. Chairs should be com- 
fortable and carefully placed. In large working 
conferences a semicircular arrangement is often 
satisfactory. Small conferences may find it de- 
sirable to gather around a table; some groups have 
special tables which are wider on one end than 
on the other and thus permit the chairman and 
conferees to see each other. A useful procedure 
may be to place several small tables at right angles 
to the chairman’s table. Smoking accessories and 
writing equipment should be made available, and 
a gavel for the chairman may be necessary. A 
registration desk may be placed near the door. 

In conferences which last for several days and 
which include out-of-town memberships, a bulletin 
stating the location of convenient hotels, restau- 
rants, recreation services, and communication 
facilities will be a definite aid. 

Many of these details are easily neglected, but 
those in charge of the conference should be aware 
of the importance of mechanical arrangements to 
the success of the meeting. 

The recording secretary is responsible for the 
preparation and keeping of the minutes and re- 
ports. A competent stenographer may be 
employed to relieve the secretary from tedious note- 
taking, and a separate stenographer for each sub- 
committee meeting or round table is sometimes a 
great convenience. Occasionally no notes will be 
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taken, but memoranda will be dictated after the 
meeting is over. The minutes should be a brief 
and impartial record of the business of the meeting, 
and should be signed and dated by the secretary. 

Policies to be followed with reference to reports 
should be determined by the group. It may be 
necessary to decide on a method of dealing with 
publications, majority and minority reports, and 
release of information to the press. 

Some conference purposes are served by the 
making of reports. Others may require follow-up 
work which can be carried on through continuing 
organizations or permanent bureaus which should 
be carefully selected and have the confidence of 
the conference group. These may carry out sug- 
gested proposals for action, engage in research, 
disseminate publicity material, or merely make 
preparations for the next meeting of the group. 

The general conclusion that seems indicated by 
the findings of experimental studies is to confirm 
empirical knowledge that participation in discus- 
sion in small groups is effective as a means of 
changing opinion and facilitating individual think- 
ing. The limitations of these findings are due to 
variations in the experimental technique used. 

Although the experimental results are frag- 
mentary and the application to practical con- 
ference situations is not always conclusive, they 
may be regarded as useful indications of the role 
played by certain fundamental factors that have 
been partially isolated by scientific study. How- 
ever incomplete and tentative our knowledge of 
these factors is at the present time, there seems 
little doubt of the importance of such researches 
and the great need of repeated experiments along 
the lines that have been blocked out. The con- 
ference method of promoting research in the social 
sciences may be found in years to come to have 
been a transitional stage of development and yet 
the contemporary social environment contains 
motivating factors that make conferences inevita- 
ble. Complex issues are constantly pressing upon 
the individual for solution because of the dynamic 
environment in which the social scientist lives. 
No single individual has the mastery of facts, the 
knowledge of differences of opinion, or sufficient 
perspective upon the whole scene to act rationally 
upon the issues that are presented to him. Con- 
sequently exchange of opinion and information is 
essential to rational decision. In the United States 


at least, democratic traditions practically force a 
resort to conference procedure when in doubt. 
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And when are social scientists not in doubt? The 
machine age facilitates the conference method. 
Mechanical agencies of communication and trans- 
portation systems make consultation easy, in fact 
sometimes too easy. It is desirable at least to 
think about the problem of the optimum role of 
conference methods. Is it possible to utilize facts 
and hypotheses in such a way as to mark off an 
area of conference procedure that avoids too much 
conferring as well as too little conferring? 

For small conferences on the problems of social 
science research we may approximate these opti- 
mum conditions by setting up the propositions: 
first, that the individual act of thought is the 
central process; second, that exchange of opinion 
and information tends to diminish errors of judg- 
ment and to increase accuracy; and third, that 
problem-solving by individuals in groups should 
consume less time than the time sum of the indi- 
viduals working alone. This leads to a considera- 
tion of a possible or suggestive parallelism between 
the principles of individual and group problem- 
solving. We may, therefore, compare the five 
consecutive acts of thought that Dewey formulated 
with the four generic types of conference postulated 
in this article, and examine the functional rela- 
tionships of conference types as consecutive stages 
of a group situation in which problem-solving con- 
forms to the propositions just set forth. The com- 
parison may be outlined as follows: 


b. CONFERENCE AS A 
PROBLEM-SOLVING 
DEVICE 
(four generic types of 
conference form a 
functional sequence) 


a. INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM- 
SOLVING 


(adapted from John 
Dewey’s five consecu- 
tive steps in a com- 
plete act of thought) 

(a) to reconcile different 








(a) a felt difficulty 

(b) its location and defi- 
nition 

(c) suggestion of possi- 
ble solution 

(d) development by rea- 
soning of the bear- 
ings of the suggestion 

(e) further observation 
and experiment lead- 
ing to its acceptance 
or rejection 


viewpoints 
(b) to explore a field 


(c) to make a plan 


(d) to act on a recom- 
mendation 


Since objective (d) of the functional sequence 


of conference stages is a terminal stage wherein 
formality of action may be subject to the principles 
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of parliamentary law, it seems to us more important 
to examine sequential objectives (a) to reconcile 
different viewpoints, (b) to explore a field, and (c) 
to make a plan, because of the informal and dy- 
namic character of these group situations. When 
stage (d) is attained we may assume that the work 
has been done. It is therefore in stages (a), (b), 
and (c) that we may observe the work being done 
or in process. Let us now examine these stages 
in order. 

Although the individual working alone may en- 
tertain conflicting beliefs and ideas about that 
which he should do next, it is in the group situation 
that conflicting viewpoints clash and effectively 
block concerted action. Consequently it is fre- 
quently a purpose of a conference to harmonize 
different points of view. The conference may be 
called for the purpose of reconciling known differ- 
ences of opinion that prevent concerted action, or 
after the conference convenes there may develop 
conflict of opinion because the discussion brings to 
the front differences of opinion that were not known 
to exist. Although reconcilation means to draw 
together and to unite by such behavior as pleasing 
acts that lead to mutual concessions, we may be 
justified in the position that reconciliation in social 
science research conferences should have a some- 
what narrower meaning. For purposes of this 
analysis we mean by reconciliation the process of 
arriving at a realization of the existence of differ- 
ences of opinion, the acceptance of the existence 
of these differences as facts to which adjustment 
may be made, and the development of attitudes of 
tolerance rather than the modification of individual 
convictions by external pressure. In this sense the 
adjustment is self-initiated and voluntary. Since 
the conferees are carefully selected at the outset 
we may assume a relatively high degree of homo- 
geneity of interests and scientific attitude. Hence 
it would seem that these various conditions limit 
the importance of reconciliation since both the 
kind and degree of conflict are restricted. Never- 
theless we must admit that considerable emotion 
may be exhibited in scientific conferences when a 
controversy develops out of differences in the 
interpretation of facts, divergencies in funda- 
mental theoretical conceptions, and misunder- 
standings that arise from differences in speciali- 
zation. Perhaps the latter is as often as not a 
cause of controversy, for along with the increase 
in specialization in the social sciences there develop 
- technical divergencies in vocabulary that lead to 
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confusion because conferees do not understand 
one another’s language. There are, for example, 
several quite different meanings of the term 
“rationalization”; one in the technical vocabulary 
of psychology, one in the technical vocabulary of 
economics, and another in common usage. To be- 
come aware of differences in the technical meaning 
of words may take some time but does not neces- 
sarily waste time. Conflict may thus sharpen 
differences and lead to better understanding by 
identifying them. One experienced conference 
leader has suggested a real value in setting up 
“straw men” on which members of a group may 
vent their spleen, thus clearing the air for a freer 
examination of the real problem. 

Since the range of controversy is narrowed down 
in conferences on problems of social science re- 
search in comparison with the more general type 
of conference in which there are wide disparities 
of opinion, it may be questioned whether there are 
possible any useful transfers of conference tech- 
nique. Some students of conference procedure 
express abhorrence of all compromise. It seems 
to them that the settlement of a dispute by mutual 
concessions, the adjustment of conflicting opinions 
by modification, and the yielding to persuasion or 
domination are psychologically unsound pro- 
cedures. One may raise the question whether this 
attitude of abhorrence of compromise is not based 
upon such implicit assumptions as the conviction 
that one (their own) alternative is the right and 
only solution, or the belief that it is possible by 
discussion alone to arrive at the right opinion, or 
is due to an unconscious wish for authority. It 
would seem that such a conception of compromise 
as a resolution of conflict fails to conform to our 
stipulated meaning of reconciliation and hence has 
no transfer value to the type of conference that we 
attempt to analyze. 

Argument, controversy, and dispute may be 
organized into debate procedure. But since the 
purpose of formal debate is to win in a contest of 
opposing views it does not seem to be a form of 
group procedure adapted to problem-solving in a 
group. Arguments and facts are assembled to 
prove a position adopted in advance. The possi- 
bility of compromise is ignored because by the 
very nature of the situation only one side can be 
right. Participation is rigidly limited and formal- 
ized and agreement made difficult if not impossible. 
Forensic and oratory are emphasized and the group 
is polarized into an audience and the performing 
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contenders. While the colorful, dramatic, and 
sensational attributes of debate make it an attrac- 
tive and interesting procedure, it seems more likely 
to promote crowd-mindedness than deliberate and 
rational participating responses. If there is merit 
in this observation it may be worthwhile to note a 
transfer of principle from the psychology of crowd- 
mindedness that may prove serviceable in practical 
situations. 

Crowd psychology mechanisms may emerge in 
comparatively small conferences under the influ- 
ence of prolonged formal debate, when a chairman 
is too strong-willed and preempts the scene, or 
when conflict situations are not rationally handled. 
When a subject of discussion is of controversial 
nature interest isaroused. As conflict develops and 
someone becomes the speaker attention gets fixed 
upon him as discussion ceases. Since it is only 
through participation that critical views are ex- 
pressed as challenges, generalities like “the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the judiciary,” “sov- 
ereignty,” “economic determinism,” “dualism,” 
“integration,” et cetera, are expressed in rhythmical 
cadences and platitudinous terms. As Martin® 
says, “‘Emphasis is laid upon those thought proces- 
ses in which there is greatest natural uniformity 
...)” and again, “. . . the common associations of 
words and phrases of this general nature are very 
few—hardly more than the bare sound of the 
words, plus a vague mental attitude or feeling of 
expectancy, a mere turning of the eyes of the 
mind, as it were, in a certain direction into empty 
space.” Now when the individual’s associations 
with the unique and personal elements of experi- 
ence are diverted and generalities occupy the whole 
field of consciousness, critical thought is inhibited 
and he drifts into a feeling of freedom from the 
usual vexing restraints of concrete experience. 
The speaker may then obtain uncritical acceptance 
of almost any system of connections that he makes 
among the vague symbols. Thus the generalities 
approximate for the time being a closed system 
with a fatal logic that Martin claims is similar to 
that found in paranoia. In this temporary atmos- 
phere of freedom, ordinary truths are readily 
accepted as highly significant, no statement re- 
quires qualification, all things are certain, in fact, 
“Everything is most utterly utter.”” Thus it is 
that ‘“crowd-mindedness consists...in a dis- 


turbance of the function of the real.’’® 


5 E. D. Martin, The Behavior of Crowds (1920), p. 28. 
* Ibid., p. 31. 
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Does this analysis of crowd-mindedness and its 
subtle dangers seem unreal to those who attend 
many conferences? How many persons ordinarily 
critical have felt the lift and exhilaration of a 
“stimulating conference?” How many times is 
the cool appraisal of “the morning after” con- 
sistent with the “ruddy glow of feeling” that was 
experienced during the session and so highly 
valued? Is tangible achievement of a demonstra- 
ble sort directly or indirectly proportional to the 
feeling of excitement of the meeting? We believe 
that these are not idle transfers from incomparable 
situations but are, on the contrary, suggestive of 
factors too often ignored in so-called scientific 
conferences and therefore deserving of rational 
analysis and study in order that we may attain 
the knowledge to minimize them. 

If reconciliation of different points of view by 
exchange of opinions and information in free dis- 
cussion is for the group a rough analogue of the 
felt difficulty in the individual’s first act of thought 
directed to problem-solving, we may find in an 
analysis of the next two consecutive steps or ob- 
jectives of conference procedure, some insight into 
the problem-solving behavior of individuals in a 
group. To explore a field by discussion of the 
contributions made by different specialists who 
participate, is a stage of thinking in a group or 
committee that precedes the task of making a 
plan that can be agreed upon as a basis of action. 
We may observe the emergence of the four generic 
purposes of conferences in four different types of 
conference or committee situation. 

In the first place, we may merely repeat the 
earlier hypothesis that there are four generic types 
of conference purpose, to wit: to reconcile different 
points of view by exchange of information and 
opinions in free discussion; to explore a field by 
free discussion of contributions made by different 
specialists; to make a plan by means of free dis- 
cussion, a plan that can be agreed upon as a basis 
of action; and to act upon a recommendation or 
report prepared in advance. There are separate 
conferences that illustrate each of these different 
forms without there being any necessary or desired 
connection or sequential relationship among them. 

In the second place, there are conferences and 
even committee meetings that illustrate in their 
successive sessions a sequence of discussions first 
centered on the need of reconciliation, second on 
the exploration of a field (reconciliation having 
been effected), third on the making of a plan (in 
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consideration of a well-explored field), and fourth 
on the adoption of the plan as a recommendation 
or report of an antecedent meeting. Thus the four 
generic purposes may be successive stages in the 
completed action of one conference or committee 
operating as a problem-solving device in social 
organization. 

In the third place, a functional sequence of 
separate conferences with long time intervals be- 
tween the meetings may illustrate the same un- 
folding process of “thinking together’ that has 
been suggested as taking place within the successive 
meetings of one conference. 

If the foregéing framework of analysis has any 
merit, perhaps the fourth illustration is the most 
suggestive. In this we view a conference in which 
functional subcommittees perform the four services, 
one of reconciliation of different opinions, one of 
exploring a field, one of making a plan, and one of 
acting upon recommendations. Thus our hypo- 
thesis of conference problem-solving may be of use 
in the effort to see developmental stages of con- 
ference organization and structure. It provides a 
theoretical framework for an evaluation of the 
elements that experience and research have dis- 
closed. It suggests that the subcommittees of a 
single conference may reproduce or exemplify in 
modified form the situations characterized by the 
four generic types of main conference purpose and 
problem-solving; for the immediate purposes of a 
conference on different meeting days or of its sub- 
committees should in reality comprise a functional 
sequence of work to be done and work performed. 

Such a frame of reference for conference organi- 
zation, structure, and function differs from the 
traditional division of labor described by Sheffield.’ 
He distinguishes an executive function in which 
the committee must decide how to do that which a 
larger body decided should be done, from a legis- 
lative function that is performed by a committee 
which is a sample of the whole, from an adjust- 
ment function in which the committee tries to 
adjust in face-to-face conflict between groups dif- 
ferences referred to it by the conference. We have 
already commented upon the reconciliation func- 
tion. It is evident that the deliberative function 
should not be subordinated to pressure for execu- 
tive decision. D. Young® has laid down the 


7A. Sheffield, Creative Discussion, The Inquiry 
(1927), pp. 67-68, 72. 

8D. Young, “A Note on Procedure in Planning Re- 
search,” Amer. Jour. Soc. 42, (July 1936), pp. 95-99. 
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elements of research committee procedure in a 
social science research conference and his descrip- 
tion is so concise that it cannot be improved by 
repetition here. Consequently we merely call the 
reader’s attention to his published note. 

It may be worthwhile, however, to consider in 
passing some meanings of “solution of a problem” 
behavior in committees that attempt to contribute 
to social science research. What is a problem? 
A problem is something thrown forward; a question 
proposed for solution, something that requires a 
new pattern, structure, or invention. It requires 
the discovery of a new formula, or it may require 
the drafting of a new plan to attain a goal. The 
solution of the problem is the clarification of that 
which is obscure; the formulation of a plan that 
can be agreed upon; or sometimes the restoration 
of emotional balance or the attainment of a desired 
position free from majority pressure to immediate 
change. Perhaps one way to describe the problem- 
solving behavior of individuals in a committee is 
to say that it is persistent effort to find that missing 
part which will complete a pattern of action or 
thought. 

If we take for analysis the type of behavior of 
individuals in a committee striving to find the 
missing part of a pattern, it is evident that every 
committee so engaged should be provided with 
methods of prompt and accurate recording of all 
facts and ideas contributed in discussion. This 
means notetaking by a competent secretary and 
frequent summaries of the ground covered, inter- 
jected from time to time by the chairman. Some 
empirical knowledge that has a bearing on the 
situation is presented by writers on conference 
method. Walser® cautions us that the chairman 
should avoid reading his own principles and con- 
victions into what is said and should avoid speaking 
too often. Sheffield'® suggests that the optimum 
chairman’s role is based upon preparation for the 
meeting, watchfulness of the speaking, and caution 
against weighting the discussion himself. Walser! 
recognizes two kinds of summing up: crystallizing 
into a few clear sentences that which a rather 
lengthy or confused speaker has said, and making 
clear from time to time the actual state of progress 
of the discussion. Sheffield’* gives as reasons for 
summarizing: to check repetition, to bring a dispute 


*F. Walser, The Art of Conference (1934), p. 83. 
10 Sheffield, op. cit. 

1 Walser, of. cit., p. 125. 

2 Sheffield, op. cit. 
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back to essentials, and to register steps of agree- 
ment. Such cautions as these help to avoid loss 
of significant facts, ideas, or formulations, that 
may be all important when it comes to discovering 
the missing part of a completed pattern of action 
or thought. 

Leigh" (following Graham Wallas) discusses the 
origin of the “happy idea” characterized by “con- 
ciseness, suddenness, and immediate certainty,” 
and expresses the process in a suggestive allitera- 
tion: incubation—intimation—illumination! He 
states, “. .. in the game of problem-solving, plenty 
of time needs to be taken out for unforced thinking, 
rather than given entirely to the mechanical aids 
to thought such as reading, writing, and talking.” 
Inventors testify to the value of an unforced incu- 
bation period of blind groping for the idea until 
the flash of insight comes. Intimation is that 
shadowy stage of thinking just before illumination. 
At this stage a written note or jotting down may be 
more useful in the search for the missing part thana 
painful combing of the hidden recesses of memory. 
The “hunch feeling” frequently carries with it a 
flattering sense of rightness, but this state, al- 
though sometimes associated with a correct de- 
cision, cannot be taken as impersonal proof of 
correctness. 

If this portrayal of the individual act of problem- 
solving is reasonably accurate, how may problem- 
solving by individuals in a committee be facili- 
tated? Since the process is a highly delicate one 
there is reason for speaking of “the art of con- 
ference.” Much depends upon the chairman’s 
guidance, upon his skill and wisdom. Some ex- 
perienced leaders of scientific conferences (Dunlap) 
suggest the value of well-spaced meetings, the 
principle of deferring action until the morning 
after. Overnight the process of incubation may 
run on, inconsequential ideas may settle, and this 
subsidence of thought give rise to re-formed ideas. 


GAPS IN OUR KNOWLEDGE 


The survey of our present knowledge of con- 
ference procedure just completed is admittedly 
fragmentary and incomplete. Many gaps exist. 
Some of these will no doubt be filled as a result of 
wasteful and often blind trial and error. Our 
groping towards efficiency and effectiveness may 
be more pointed if we attempt an enumeration of 
some of the gaps. 

® Robert D. Leigh, Group Leadership (1936), pp. 
33-35, 63-64. 


We need to know more about the factors that 
influence and modify attitude. What role is 
played by factual evidence in contrast to emo- 
tionally stated opinion? What is the part played 
by repetition and reiteration? Do different inter- 
vals of time in repetition influence learning in a 
group situation? What are the factors conducive 
to individual problem-solving in the group situ- 
ation? Does majority opinion or expert opinion 
hinder discovery of the missing part that would 
complete the pattern of action or thought? What 
is the role of facilitation, interpersonal stimulation 
and excitement in conference problem-solving? 
By what means can we increase the accuracy and 
speed of problem-solving by conferences over the 
same process conducted by individuals working 
alone? When evidence of tangible achievement 
of conference procedure is lacking, are there de- 
ferred values to individual problem-solving that 
emerge subsequently? If there are such values 
do they consist of clearer insights, new ideas, or 
extended acquaintance with individual opinions or 
facts? It is obvious that answers to these ques- 
tions, answers that may fill in the gaps of our 
knowledge, are more likely to come soon from 
research than from trial and error. 


TYPES OF RESEARCH NEEDED 


Case studies of conferences might throw con- 
siderable light upon the problems of conference 
procedure if they were conducted in a systematic 
fashion that would permit comparison. One of the 
most suggestive kinds of conference for this type 
of study would be the continuous type, that is, 
the type of conference that had met annually for 
a period of years, and in which the last session of 
any meeting terminated with discussion of plans 
for the next conference and was followed by action 
to achieve that end. Usually such types of con- 
ference find it necessary to maintain some sort of 
permanence of personnel, either in a secretariat or 
an executive committee, or both. Minutes of 
meetings, unpublished committee reports, pro- 
ceedings and interviews with present and former 
leaders would constitute the source materials. 

Job analyses of (a) successful conferences, to be 
compared with (b) unsuccessful conferences, are 
needed. Here it might be possible to utilize the 
testimony of judges. It would be useful to.obtain 
from former conferees an estimate of the degree of 
success of a given conference (1) at the time of its 
close, and then (2) an independent judgment of 
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the degree of success of the same conference as 
evaluated from the vantage point of the present 
time. Such comparisons might reveal evidence or 
clues to an understanding of the deferred values 
of conferences. The framework of the job analysis 
would differ somewhat from the case study by 
virtue of following a somewhat formal scheme of 
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categories. In the job analysis approach the con- 
ference situation is broken up into its separate 
operations, and these in turn are broken down into 
their essentials, meanwhile not losing sight of the 
relation of the parts to the whole. In the case 
method a more long-time historical approach is 
used and all relevant data are drawn upon. 


MEMORANDUM TO THE UNITED NATIONS CONCERNING 
THE ROLE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE SERVICE 
OF PEACE AND SECURITY 


GEORGE H. GROSSER 


Harvard University 


HE recent developments in science and 

technology have once again directed atten- 

tion toward the theme of man’s destruction 
by his own hand. This theme, as it is so often 
exploited by men of letters and moralists, seems 
this time, in view of the development of atomic 
energy, no vision springing from pessimism and the 
negation of life, no mere emotional protest. The 
possibility of great destruction is now real, al- 
though the spark which can set it off must still be 
struck by the hands of men. The awe and fear 
which the development of science and technology 
have brought over the world seems quite justifiable 
in view of the failure of men to bring order into 
human relations, a failure which resulted in two 
world-wide struggles just barely a quarter of a 
century apart. 

It is with the possibility of further wars in mind 
that many persons today are inclined to blame 
science! for furnishing man with the tools for 
waging conflicts. Yet the burning of books, this 
time the books of science, and the abolishing of 
patents and inventions, will be no guarantee for 
lasting peace. On the contrary, our efforts must 
take a positive direction. This course can be 
gleaned from reflection on a paradox which a glance 
at the varieties of man’s endeavor in our culture 
reveals. Here we see that great effort and ex- 
penditure are devoted to the development of 
principles of science and technology, while pro- 
portional attention to the cultivation of spiritual 

1As here used, the term denotes natural science, 
including physics, chemistry, biology and their applied 
branches. 


principles and the methods of ordering human rela- 
tions is lacking. We see further that startling 
innovations and discovery are readily accepted and 
applied within the framework of our socio-eco- 
nomic system, while human affairs are left to a 
trial-and-error method. 

This paradox must be resolved. Now is the 
time to set man’s mind to work in a direction that 
will tend to bring more harmony into his cultural] 
edifice. He must create the spirit of cooperation 
and unity, and he must discover methods of pro- 
viding for the needs of all, with special emphasis 
on the regulation and prevention of conflict. The 
former is the task of everyone, inspired by the 
philosophers, artists, and theologians; the latter 
is the task of the citizen, the statesman, and the 
scientist. It is up to social science” to carry its 
share of this responsibility and to furnish new 
suggestions to the leaders of groups and nations, 
to be employed in the ordering of human affairs. 
This relatively new branch of empirical science 
endeavors to study man, the social being, in rela- 
tion to his ideas, his organizations, and his actions 
in attempting adjustment to his environment. 
These subjects of man’s speculation throughout 
all ages are now studied more systematically and 
with greater precision in method. In spite of its 
relative state of infancy, social science has already 
made its contribution, is moreover hopeful and 


2 The term, social science, shall be used throughout 
to cover various social sciences. The principal ones 
among these are: cultural anthropology, economics, 
political science, psychology, especially its social 
branch, and sociology. It covers, also, certain branches 
of jurisprudence, history, and demography. 
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ambitious to gain greater insight into man’s nature 
through diligent research and development. While 
its findings are not as startling and readily applica- 
ble as those of natural science and technology, it 
has contributed greatly to the war effort of the 
Allies, to education, industry and government. 
The recent message of President Truman con- 
taining a reference to the sponsoring of social 
science research shows that the United States 
Government has realized the necessity for research 
in that field in the interests of postwar develop- 
ment. 

Likewise, in international relations our aims 
and methods require careful deliberation and 
fertile inspiration stemming from men of all na- 
tions, united in a truly cooperative spirit. The 
United Nations Organization points the way, and 
its implementation and development must be of 
the greatest concern. The discussion of inter- 
national organization has been very lively and 
fruitful so far as general principles are concerned. 
Methods of their execution, however, have as yet 
been the concern of relatively few. This is de- 
plorable, especially in view of the bitter experience 
made with the methods and implementation of the 
League of Nations, which differed not so much in 
Basic principles from the contemplated features of 
the future United Nations Organization, as it did 
in procedure and means for the solution of con- 
flict. 

The attempt has been made in the following to 
take up this discussion on method with reference 
to the role of social science. It is believed that 
its contribution will enhance the efficacy of the 
United Nations Organization as an instrument in 
the preservation of peace and security. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The forerunner of the United Nations, the 
League of Nations, gave, throughout its existence, 
increasing scope to the work of social scientists in 
various parts of its organization.’ Such experts 
acted chiefly in an advisory capacity to the Council 
and to the Assembly, within the framework of the 
so-called “technical service” of the League. 
Moreover, they performed an important part of the 
routine information service under the Secretariat 
and in the International Labour Office. The 


* For a detailed account of the League’s organization 
see C. Howard-Ellis, The Origin, Structure and Working 
of the League of Nations. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1928. 
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technical services comprised the following 
branches: (1) economic and financial, (2) com- 
munications and transit, (3) health, (4) intel- 
lectual cooperation, (5) social and humanitarian 
work. In all these fields, extensive research was 
carried on, reports were presented to the Assembly, 
and numerous excellent publications were issued. 

In view of the position of such scientists within 
the League, and the position of the whole organi- 
zation within the international fabric, the choice 
of such experts could not be made on the basis of 
their competence in scientific matters alone. In 
fact, a publication of the League‘ lists their qualifi- 
cations as “scientific, national and international.” 
This seems to have been necessary, for such experts, 
not being appointees of member governments, had 
ments. Under those conditions, it is hard to keep 
scientific work free from political considerations. 

Matters were quite different with the permanent 
staff of experts working under the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. In this frame- 
work, a staff of economists, statisticians, jurists, 
and men from other branches of social and natural 
science, worked as employees of the League to 
prepare information for the use of the League, and 
for publication in the form of periodicals and 
statistical reports. 

Since this is to be neither a complete description 
of the League’s services, nor an evaluation of the 
services of social scientists within it, only a few 
important considerations shall here be emphasized, 
because of their bearing on the suggestions to fol- 
low. There were many branches of social science 
not represented in the League, a fact whichtended 
to limit the points of view presented, thus leaving 
out many social ramifications of problems under 
deliberation. For the most part, problems with 
political implications took precedence in the in- 
vestigations, while the underlying social forces and 
relationships seemed to have been neglected. 
Moreover, a true coordination of the various serv- 
ices of the League was difficult, so that problems 
were often studied in isolation from others, in 
complex situations. 

The position of the League as an international 
organ, resting on the voluntary assumption of 
obligations by the members without the backing of 
sufficient authority and force made it extremely 
difficult for the experts to translate their recom- 


‘The Aims, Methods and Activity of the League of 
Nations, Secretariat of the League of Nations, Geneva, 
1938. 





















mendations into practical action. The same publi- 
cation of the League tells us in this respect that 
“the efficiency of the League’s technical organi- 
zation depends upon two main conditions: how 
far governments are willing to rely on those 
organizations to solve their problems and diffi- 
culties; and how far, on occasion, governments are 
prepared, for the sake of subsequent national 
advantages, to give international considerations 
precedence over narrow and immediate national 
interests.’”® 

This candid statement gives the reader of the 
history of the League a partial explanation for the 
success of some of the League’s services, and for 
the failure of others. The reader who is interested 
in the organization of the United Nations may 
gather much valuable insight from a careful study 
of the League’s publications. 

In the main, the League of Nations had made 
a good beginning in the utilization of social science, 
if only in the field of information and publicity. 
The United Nations will certainly benefit from its 
experience. 


PROVISIONS IN THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


While the details of the United Nations Organi- 
zation have not yet been worked out, and while 
there is still time for pertinent suggestions, it 
would pay to look at the provisions of the Charter 
pertaining to the place of social science. The 
United Nations Organization intends to utilize 
expert advice and testimony in support of any 
decision on problems presented to it. 

Chapter 4, Article 13, Principle 1 states “the 
General Assembly shall initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of a) promoting 
international cooperation in the political field, and* 
encouraging the progressive development of inter- 
national law and its codification, b) promoting 
international cooperation in the economic, social, 
cultural, educational and health fields, and assist- 
ing in the realization of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinction of race, 
sex, language or religion.”” To accomplish these 
tasks it says further on, in Chapter 4, Article 22: 
“The General Assembly may establish such sub- 
sidiary organs as it deems necessary for the per- 
formance of its functions.” In addition to activi- 
ties under the provisions of the Assembly, the 
Charter outlines the task of the Economic and 
Social Council of the new organization. The 


5 League of Nations, op. cit. 
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wording and the specific provisions emphasized 
strongly the essential part that social science will 
have to play in its work. Chapter 10, Article 62, 
Principle 1 dealing with this Council reads: “The 
Economic and Social Council may make or initiate 
studies and reports with respect to international 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health and 
related matters, and may make recommendations 
with respect to any such matters to the General 
Assembly, to the members of the United Nations, 
and to the specialized agencies concerned.”’ While 
the provisions coincide on many points with those 
previously cited for the assembly, the possibility 
exists that both these two bodies will avail them- 
selves of the services of social scientists, either in 
different spheres of competence, or for different 
ends in similar spheres of competence. In any 
case, the Assembly which is charged with an 
investigation of political disputes, and with the 
promotion of international cooperation in political 
as well as in socio-economic matters, will in this 
capacity utilize social science independently of 
other organs of the United Nations. 

Finally, the Secretariat, which is charged with 
the duty of bringing problems to the attention of 
the Assembly is mentioned in a rather short section 
under the present Charter. In it, it is merely 
provided that the Secretary should have a staff of 
permanent officials at his disposal to aid him in 
this work. There is a likelihood that social 
scientists will be among them. One interesting 
provision shall here be emphasized, which states 
that such officials shall carry on their work without 
influence from any government, and with advice 
from none. The Charter uses the term ‘inter- 
national officials’ in an explicit recognition of their 
status. Because of this qualification which seems 
to be the only one of truly international character, 
such a position appears well adapted to scientific 
work. If we can draw any parallel between the 
United Nations’ and the League of Nations’ 
Secretariat, it is here, where most of the informa- 
tion services of the United Nations may be located. 

The relative position of these agencies within the 
organization is not yet clear in the Charter, al- 
though it is clear that the General Assembly must 
be regarded as superordinate toallofthem. Under 
these conditions, it is very difficult to determine 
how social scientists could serve best under the 
present Charter. It would be possible to employ 
them in many different parts of the United Nations 
Organization, and also to use them as semi- 
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independent consultants to the various organs of 
the United Nations. Whereas the League of 
Nations, in its attempts to promote international 
cooperation and a peaceful settlement of disputes, 
used social science as a secondary means, the 
United Nations propose to follow a different course. 
The emphasis in the quoted arficles on initiation 
of studies and reports points to the method which 
this organization proposes to employ. In it, the 
reader may grasp the significant role that unbiased 
information and scientific inquiry are likely to 
play in the future course of international relations. 

It is but a few months since the close of the 
San Francisco meeting which saw the birth of the 
United Nations Charter, and yet a number of 
developments have occurred which in all likelihood 
will necessitate considerable changes within it. 
Now, more than ever a policy of true prevention 
of disputes in the earliest possible stages will have 
to be attempted. There will be no time in the 
future development of warfare to impose sanctions 
or arms embargoes on recalcitrant nations; indeed, 
there might be no time, under certain conditions, 
to call a meeting of the Council, before a great 
deal of harm might have been visited upon men. 
The United Nations will, therefore, have to make 
it its primary purpose to search vigilantly for the 
spirit of aggression in its small beginnings, while 
at the same time it tries to foster amity and 
tolerance of nations toward one another. Social 
science is eminently adapted to the performance of 
just this vital task, even better adapted than 
political observers and diplomatic representatives, 
whose contacts very often do not extend to all 
sections of the population. 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


In keeping with the Principles of the Charter, 
on the one hand, and with special emphasis on the 
detection of tensions within the international 
fabric, the principal tasks of social science may 
here be tentatively outlined. 

a) Information. Any problem on the agenda 
of the United Nations requires knowledge of the 
facts. Such facts are partly specific to such 
problems, and partly of a routine character, serving 
as background material for analysis. Such routine 
information will be permanently on file, and re- 
quires a staff for its augmentation and compilation. 
It is in the province of social science to handle 
material, such as population statistics and accurate 
data on migration. There will be need for as 
complete a compilation of economic statistics as is 
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“that they may be utilized. 









ascertainable, including data on employment, in- 
ventories of real estate and ownership of capital, 
as well as accounts of available natural resources 


and their distribution among nations. Other data 
of importance for the purpose of general informa- 
tion are facts about destitution, the rates of 
criminality, data on housing, and the health con- 
ditions of the world’s population. The United 
Nations should keep close check on political devel- 
opments by having on hand tabulations of the 
strength of political movements, and its fluctua- 
tions. Similarly, data about other important 
popular movements of religious, ethnic, national, 
and cultural character, must be available. One 
cannot attempt to enumerate the kinds of informa- 
tion of such character which the United Nations 
Organization will eventually have to acquire. 
Suffice it to point out that the gathering and inter- 
pretation of these data are the duties of the anthro- 
pologist, the demographer, the economist, the 
political scientist, the sociologist, and the social 
psychologist, as well as that of scientists in related 
disciplines. 

The second type of information intended to 
serve the solutions of particular problems must 
be of a more analytical nature, requiring the inter- 
pretation of trends because of their predictive 
value. Such analyses of situations and problems 
are designed to grasp the motivation of peoples 
in relation to their goals and to their needs, in 
order to determine that type of action by the 
United Nations which is best adapted to the 
bringing about of a peaceful settlement of diffi- 
culties. In this connection it will be necessary not 
merely to ascertain factors making for discord, but 
also all the assets which the situation presents, so 
Information and in- 
sight into problems is indeed a vital factor in 
international relations. Secrecy and distortion of 
relevant facts have proved in the past to be the 
breeding grounds of distrust and anxiety, and are 
a fertile field for the demagogue. The United 
Nations must place great emphasis on publicizing 
pertinent information not merely for its own 
benefit, but for the benefit of governments and 
nations, so that the ground may be taken out 
from under any attempts to mislead people into 
aggression upon one another. Now that peoples 


from the remotest regions of the world have been 
brought into contact with one another through 
the development of transportation, they must be 
given the opportunity to deal with one another 














on the basis of sufficient knowledge and infor- 
mation. 

b) Advisory functions. With the giving of in- 
formation, only one part of the social scientist’s 
work can be considered accomplished. It is now 
up to him to advise the Council on matters within 
his competence. In such a capacity, he will re- 
ceive directives from the Assembly or the Council 
to investigate and to report on problems of their 
choosing. In his recommendations, he will take 
pains to point out which of possible alternative 
courses of action are advisable, and for what 
reasons. He will remind the authorities that not 
only sanctions, but also rewards and prospects are 
most efficient means in the ordering of human 
relations. He will have recourse to research ma- 
terial dealing with types of regulations which are 
likely to be enforceable under certain conditions, 
and those which are likely to be broken. In the 
exercise of mandates over native peoples, it will be 
the primary function of the social scientist to 
instruct the Council about the culture of these 
entrusted peoples, so that intelligent action and a 
beneficial policy may be formed, in keeping with 
the trusteeship provisions. In short, in this ad- 
visory capacity to the Council, the social scientist 
has a crucial function to perform, to which such a 
sketchy presentation cannot do justice. 

c) Detection and analysis of sources of possible 
conflict. When armies are on the march, or when 
other manifestations of aggressive behavior appear, 
it is often too late to achieve a peaceful settlement 
of disputes. The United Nations must in this 
respect learn from the bitter experiences of the 
League. International acts of aggression are, as 
history teaches us, generally preceded by other 
phenomena. Among these we find rumors, agita- 
tion, prejudice, the rise of animosity against 
neighbors, and similar observable facts. Such 
high signs of impending conflict within nations or 
in the international sphere must set the machinery 
of the United Nations in motion. It will even be 
possible to go beyond that. For the social scientist 
who studies political movements and socio-eco- 
nomic conditions can often detect points of tension 
within the body politic which, if they should not 
be resolved, may drive men to hostile acts. While 
the detection of such signs must be the joint en- 
deavor of a responsible press, vigilant groups and 
organizations, and the watchfulness of individuals 
outside the United Nations, it is imperative that 
social scientists be constantly at work, investi- 
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gating and analyzing phenomena of possible unrest 
within nations and between nations. In this task, 
they should not have to wait for orders which, 
coming from a nation or block of nations, might 
be given in the name of vested interests. They 
will have to carry a great part of the responsibility 
for the detection of disturbances and conditions 
likely to lead to them. They should be given 
power to initiate studies for this purpose and to 
bring these to the attention of the United Nations. 
Because of the special importance of this function, 
a few more remarks must subsequently be de- 
voted to it. 

d) Research and Education. This function is 
separated from the others, in order to emphasize 
the importance of increasing human knowledge in 
the field of social relations, whether directly useful 
to the United Nations or not. Any organization 
of the functions and the scope that the future 
world organization is likely to have has the duty 
to contribute to the fund of human knowledge. 
That this obligation has been recognized appears 
explicitly in the San Francisco Charter. Here it 
shall be reiterated that special need exists to in- 
crease our knowledge of the social aspects of man’s 
nature. The compilation of research material by 
the social scientist, and his experience in inter- 
national relations will have much educative value 
for students all over the globe. It will serve to 
enlighten nations about the character, the organi- 
zation and the achievements of one another. It 
will acquaint ethnic groups with others of different 
origin. It will inform the Orient about aims and 
methods of the Occident, and it will teach one 
religious group to respect the values and beliefs 
of another one. In so doing social science research 
truly promotes democratic ideals of the dignity of 
the individual, and helps to eradicate prejudice 
and mistrust. The performance of this function 
depends necessarily on the issuance of periodicals, 
monographs, and other publications, and, of course, 
on the utilization of all modern means of communi- 
cation and instruction such as the radio, the motion 
picture, and later on, television. It will be the 
task of the social scientist to publicize his research 
and to make it accessible to institutions of learning, 
to the students of all nations, and, in an appro- 
priate form, to the citizens of all states. 

The efficient performance of these functions re- 
quires that type of organization which is best 
adapted to guarantee scientific inquiry, which is 
free from political pressure, and which, at the 
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same time, affords closest possible contact of the 
social scientist with other functionaries and bodies 
of the United Nations. 


THE UNITED NATIONS SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


The recent world-wide cooperation of scientists 
for the purpose of devising instruments of war can 
be well paralleled by the collaboration of an even 
wider body of scientists in the interest of peace 
and security, organized under the auspices of the 
United Nations. Such an organization is possible 
without the necessity of having to amend the 
Charter, primarily under Chapter 4, Article 22, 
quoted above. This suggestion is made in spite 
of the awareness that the creation of a new organ 
under the United Nations will tend to increase the 
already imposing administrative task. Yet science, 
and especially social science (it cannot be stressed 
often enough), must be kept free from influences 
which are very often subtle in nature, where points 
of international and national import are at issue. 
Charges of bias will too easily be leveled against 
an organization, if only the remotest possibility 
exists that such influences could be at work. It is 
imaginable that under certain circumstances sus- 
picion against the scientist might be aroused, if 
too close contact between him and the admin- 
istrator were wrongly interpreted. This danger 
can be created, since it is very likely that among 
social scientists, a great number of the members of 
Western nations will be found, simply because 
they are readily available and experienced. Since, 
furthermore, the Council of the United Nations 
also shows Western nations in a predominant posi- 
tion as permanent members, the charge of their 
influence on the scientist could be made. 

Another reason for the independence of the 
research council is that the various organs of the 
United Nations will be entrusted with different 
ranges of problems. Social scientists who work 
under these respective organs will encounter diffi- 
culties in coordinating their researches, a fact 
whith makes for neither speed nor efficiency. 
Moreover, such separated research activity could 
well lead to the danger that different slants might 
be introduced into scientific inquiry, so that a well- 
rounded analysis of problems would be neglected 
in favor of a political, economic, or ideological 
interpretation. This reason alone would be suffi- 
cient ground to prefer strongly the organization of 
the research institute. Yet the function of the 
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social scientist as investigator of conflict in its ear- 
liest stages, suggested under point (c) above, makes 
such a separation imperative. Under the As- 
sembly, or under the Council, which are both bodies 
of representatives of individual nations, it would 
be possible to exert pressure on the scientist to 
turn his attention to or away from specific prob- 
lems. Such pressures as a reflection of public 
opinion are the sine qua non of representative 
government. They are, however, inimical to 
scientific inquiry, which is instigated in no one’s 
interest, but in the interest of truth and objec- 
tivity. 

The selection of scientists for the organization 
must, in contrast to that undertaken by the 
League of Nations, pay no attention to their con- 
nections with governments of the member nations. 
Indeed, it must be an open and widely publicized 
fact that this will be carefully avoided. A further 
safeguard to the prestige of the organization as 
objective instrument is as wide a selection of 
scientists as possible, from all member nations, 
from those who are not members of the United 
Nations, and even from the defeated nations, pro- 
vided that such scientists can prove by their 
record and work that they are not indoctrinated 
with the spirit of fascism. Care must also be taken 
to include members of different ethnic origin and 
of many religious denominations. Such a selection 
of men with high scientific qualifications, yet with 
divergent backgrounds, will also insure the in- 
clusion of persons acquainted with many different 
cultures, languages, and a wide variety of scientific 
material, not translated intomany tongues. They, 
in cooperation, will support one another, and at 
the same time criticize one another in the true 
spirit of science. 

In keeping with the policy of detection and 
prevention of conflict, the research institute must 
be given freedom of inquiry into any question it 
sees fit. For this purpose, the status of scientists 
as officials of the United Nations must be recog- 
nized, and nations must pledge themselves, as one 
of their duties under the Charter of the United 
Nations, to grant them diplomatic privileges and 
freedom of movement. This provision is no more 


an infringement on their sovereignty than is the 
granting of immunity to diplomats, with the dis- 
tinction that the scientists’ movements will be open. 
A further benefit would accrue to all nations in 
the publication of the researches, giving other 
scientists the opportunity to test and to contest 
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the findings of the Research Council. This pro- 
cedure has already been mentioned as being the 
best guarantee against mistrust, suspicion, and 
tendentious propaganda. 

It has been suggested that the social science 
research council be given powers to initiate action 
under the United Nations Charter. It is logically 
a consequential step to their function in the detec- 
tion of conflict, which they also share with other 
organs of the United Nations. It is naturally 
understood that this does not mean that they are 
to be given a free hand in setting the machinery 
of the United Nations in motion. It merely 
means that they should be authorized to investi- 
gate problems and bring them to the attention of 
the Assembly, which thereupon is to put them on 
its agenda. Further inquiry and deliberation will 
be necessary before decisive steps can be under- 
taken. To repeat, this provision shall prevent the 
United Nations from making the mistake of its 
forerunner, which did not and could not act in 
the face of problems not yet in the stage of mani- 
fest international conflict. It will prevent the 
United Nations from having to face another Man- 
churian border incident, or another Abyssinian 
campaign. 

These suggestions do, of course, not prevent the 
enlisting of the services of social scientists in other 
branches of the organization for the purpose of 
gathering information, making inquiry, and giving 
testimony before the Assembly, as mentioned 
under a) and b) in the preceding section. They 
further do not obviate the cooperation of the 
United Nations with any other organization of 
social scientists of national and international char- 
acter, or with any institute of higher learning. 
When the United Nations Social Science Research 
Council begins to function, it will be a reservoir 
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of experts on which any organ of the United Na- 
tions or its subsidiaries may be readily able to draw 
in the case of specific need. 


* * * 


The ruins of the world of yesterday direct man’s 
attention to his failure to realize his best poten- 
tialities in the interests of a harmonious and peace- 
ful existence. He is now coming to face the fact 
that his mastery over nature alone will not suffice 
to secure this end, but that a concerted effort of 
many branches of human endeavor, united in the 
true spirit of cooperation, is now required. In 
the development of science throughout the past 
few centuries, he has evolved a method which he 
must now implement toward the understanding 
of himself and his fellows. In the social sciences, 
this method is beginning to yield results. As such 
it will find its place in the United Nations Organi- 
zation, an instrument for the preservation of peace 
and security, in which the peoples of the world 
place their hope and confidence. They under- 
stand that this organization will fulfill its promise 
only if it is sustained by the same spirit in which 
it was conceived. But they have also learned that 
they must implement it with the best available 
means at their disposal. In this, they do not rely 
on cooperation alone, but have provided for the 
use of armed might to back the authority of their 
organization. Yet they are well aware that this 
instrument is to be their last resort, and that they 
must have other means at their command to pre- 
vent the use of force. One of these, among many 
others, is social science. It is to be hoped that 
the contribution of social science will be supported 
and fostered under the United Nations, and that 
to this end careful consideration may be given to 
its potentialities and to its place within the organi- 
zation. 
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THE EMIGRATION AND STATUS OF INDIANS' 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


S. CHANDRASEKHAR 
University of Madras 


HE emigration and status of Indians in 

foreign counties in general and in the 

regions within the British Empire in partic- 
ular have attained a significance in India far greater 
than their numbers may warrant. No question 
has given rise to so much bitter criticism as this, 
and the very mention of the subject of “Indians 
abroad” raises in India a unique resentment, for it 
affects the self-respect and dignity of India as a 
nation. 

Before we inquire into the genesis, growth, the 
present position, and disabilities of the numerous 
“little Indias” abroad, the basis of the present 
resent-complex in India must be explained briefly. 
The explanation lies largely in three historical 
factors. India is not a sovereign nation. Perhaps 
this is the most galling of all the factors that hurt 
the nationals of India. India is, as well known, 
neither a Colony nor a Dominion. Her constitu- 
tional status is as yet unknown though officially 
she is often described as a semi-Dominion or a 
quasi-Dominion. She has a large measure of in- 
ternal autonomy but her external status as a 
dependent country has not changed, and it is this 
dependent status that counts when an Indian goes 
abroad. He is not a citizen of a free republic but 
the subject of Britain. India’s long, bitter, and 
vain struggle for her own constitutional inde- 
pendence has shown that she cannot expect any 
equality of treatment or status for her children 
abroad when her nationals are not free even on her 
own native soil. Naturally the British Govern- 
ment which is unprepared to concede Indians 
. freedom in their own country can hardly be ex- 
pected to champion the rights of Indians in foreign 
countries, even if some of those countries are 


1 By Indians is meant nationals of India. Some- 
times, as in the United States, they are called Hindus, 
irrespective of their religion, apparently to distinguish 
them from American Indians. In Canada, they are 
called British Indians to distinguish them from indige- 
nous Canadian Indians. In the West Indies they are 
called East Indians to distinguish them from West 
Indians who are Negroes. Throughout this article 
the correct term—Indians—is used, and whenever 
necessary the term has been qualified to distinguish 
them from other ethnic groups. 


within the British Empire and Commonwealth of 
Nations. This has been demonstrated frequently 
in recent years. Whenever a conflict arises on any 
particular issue of rights of citizenship between the 
India Office and the Colonial Office, both in 
London, the latter has always gained the point. 

The second factor is the charge that is often 
levelled against the Indian immigrants by the 
receiving countries, or rather the countries that 
once received them. It is that Indian immigrants 
as a whole are of a low class and social status, 
being laborers, and as such they cannot expect to 
be accorded the same reception and status as ac- 
corded to Indian visitors of social dignity, intel- 
lectual worth, or economic consequence. This 
charge is only partially true, for Indian emigration 
had its origins in the demands of the Colonial 
Government and private colonial estate owners for 
Indian indentured labor to develop certain of 
those undeveloped regions. But once the emi- 
gration of indentured labor ceased, there was free 
emigration of people who were not laborers but 
who belonged to the merchant and other com- 
mercial classes. The charge that the original 
Indian immigrants were not men of learning or 
decent bank balances can be levelled against prac- 
tically every other immigrant community. It is 
not the successful intellectual or the economically 
stable individual that seeks to emigrate from one 
country to another. Emigration implies a desire 
to better one’s economic position or social status 
or escape some undesirable feature of the home 
country, be it religious intolerance, racial perse- 
cution, or economic disinheritance. The purpose 
of voluntary emigration being, therefore, some 
form of betterment, the Government of India 
must satisfy itself that betterment is likely to 
result when it assumes the power of permitting 
emigration. Emigration, unlike water, flows from 
a country of low level of living to a country of 
high level of living. So the charge levelled against 
Indian immigrants can be said against the na- 
tionals of any European country, who have sought 
to emigrate to the United States. The British 
that went to Australia, the Dutch that went to 
South Africa, and all the nationalities that came 
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to the United States fall in the same category. 
Above all, it is irrational to maintain that because 
the original Indian immigrants were of a laboring 
class, and hence of a low standard of living, no 
emigration of the people of a higher standard can 
be permitted today. 

Thirdly, India’s nationals are not “white” to 
the man in the street or even to the minister in 
the Cabinet, irrespective of the anthropological 
view that India’s nationals belong to the “Cau- 
casian race” and are the only people in Asia, 
barring the Soviet Union, who came closest to the 
European ethnically. Naturally, India resents 
strongly any act of any country that may be 
interpreted as evidence of color prejudice. This 
question is not something peculiar to the nationals 
of India, for it affects other non-“white’’ peoples, 
not only within the British Empire but without it. 
The immigration laws and the quota system of the 
United States, for instance, take a peculiar stand 
in refusing an immigration quota to the Indians. 
The reason for this refusal is that the Indians are 
neither “white” nor “colored.” This simple and 
irrational dichotomy of dividing mankind into 
“white” and “colored” has been effected right in 
this country which is aspiring for the leadership 
of the world.? Hence, in discussing the question 
of Indian emigration, these three factors should be 
constantly kept in mind, for they have played and 
continue to play a significant part in all that affects 
the status of Indians overseas. 


GENESIS OF INDIAN EMIGRATION 


Indian emigration has a long history, the origins 
of which are lost in antiquity. In ancient times 
Indian “emigration” was more of culture and 
civilization than of capital or labor. Buddhism in 
Ceylon, Burma, China, and Japan, and Hinduism 
in Bali and the Indies, and Indian sculpture and 
architecture in Borobodur and Cambodia bear 
testimony to ancient Hindu cultural penetration. 
Modern Indian emigration in the sixties of the 


2 Legislation placing India’s nationals on a quota 
basis for purposes of immigration is now pending in the 
American Congress. Two bills in the Senate, S. 505, 
introduced by Arthur Kapper of Kansas, and S. 331, 
introduced by Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota; and two 
bills in the House, H. R. 173, introduced by Emmanuel 
Cellar of New York, and H. R. 1584, introduced by 
Mrs. Clare Booth Luce of Connecticut, have recently 
been tabled unfortunately. Last year the Chinese 
were put on a quota basis, thus repealing anti-Chinese 
legislation nearly a century old. 
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last century, however, was induced from without. 
The abolition of Negro slavery In 1834 in the 
British Empire and subsequently in other European 
empires created a sudden demand for labor to 
replace the emancipated Negro. India and China 
were tapped for this purpose. 

With the permission of the Government of 
India, unskilled Indian laborers were recruited 
from the Indian countryside among the under- 
employed Indian peasantry by organizations set 
up by foreign employers. Nominally the inden- 
ture was for five years after which the workers 
were to be repatriated to India. But often, when 
the indenture was over, the Colonial Government 
as well as the employers persuaded the laborers to 
reindenture or convert their passage money into a 
piece of land for free permanent settlement. It 
was the conversion of the return passage money 
into a piece of land that led to permanent settle- 
ment of Indian communities abroad.’ 

As long as emigration of labor from India con- 
tinued, fresh blood was added to these tiny Indian 
communities, and distinction was often made be- 
tween “colonial-born” and “home-born.” With 
the cessation of the indenture system in 1917, the 
colonial-born element began to preponderate. 
And today, with the complete absence of emigra- 
tion from India, an overwhelming majority of the 
Indians abroad were born in foreign countries. 
Their interests, therefore, are tied up with other 
elements of the local population, rather than with 
the people in India, though cultural, religious, and 
sentimental ties between the mother country and 
these scattered daughter communities persist. 

When the indenture system was mooted, it was 
planned as a temporary migration of labor. In 
consequence the immigrants were all men. When 
the men began to reindenture after the expiration 
of their first term, and when some began to settle 
in foreign countries permanently, the want of a 
home and family life became apparent. Since 
only a handful married foreign women, Indian 
women emigrants were recruited to satisfy a 
particular prescribed ratio. But these women 
were totally unrelated to the men already overseas; 
and whatever the settlement of families that took 
place subsequently, it had no relation to the gen- 
erally accepted concept of the “colonisation of 


5 Details concerning the methods of recruiting Indian 
labor and the conditions under which Indians emigrated 
can be found in the [nternational Labor Review (July 
1940), pp. 65-76; and (July 1941), pp. 75-76. 
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families.” Introduction of women did not neces- 
sarily ensure happy home life, for some of the men 
abroad were already married and had left their 
wives and children behind in India. This disparity 
in the sex ratio led to sexual crimes and suicides, 
the latter feature almost unknown in India. After 
considerable agitation and negotiation, wives and 
minor children were finally permitted to join the 
men. Today the sex ratio among the Indian 
children born abroad tends to be normal. 

At the beginning, Indian emigrants were occu- 
pationally homogeneous in the sense that they 
were all laborers. But in the last quarter of a 
century there has been a more normal occupational 
distribution of the population. The children and 
grandchildren of early immigrants have adopted 
varied professions—at any rate those professions 
that have come within their reach because of 
numerous discriminations. However, we find to- 
day among Indians abroad doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, merchants, landlords, factory workers, peasants, 
clerks, unskilled laborers, and in some countries 
members of legislatures and even of Executive 
Councils. The present occupational diversifi- 
cation may sound as a great improvement since 
the days of early indentured-labor emigration. 
But it should not be forgotten, as has been ob- 
served earlier, Indian emigration was not confined 
to laborers alone. Merchants, teachers, lawyers, 
and doctors were among the free emigrants who 
went abroad to settle and serve the Indian com- 
munities that had already settled overseas; hence 
the present spectacle of normal economic diversifi- 
cation as well as class distinctions like rich, middle 
class, and poor among the overseas Indians today. 


THE EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


India’s population today is nearly 412 million. 
Her population according to the 1941 Census was 
398 million and she adds five million a year under 
normal circumstances. But the total number of 
Indians outside India is only some four million 
of whom about three and a half million reside 
within the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
The total number of Indians abroad is less than 
the annual net increase of India’s population 
within India. Numerically, therefore, the problem 
is negligible, and yet this question has assumed 
serious proportions in recent years. Table 1 gives 
a picture of the distribution of the overseas 
Indians in the Dominions and the numerical im- 
portance of the Indian community in each country. 


This table might suggest that the problem of 
Indians abroad is a very minor one; and also that 
it should be most acute in places where there are 
comparatively many Indians—Mautitius, Fiji, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, Malaya, and Ceylon. 
Contrary to this impression, the problem is not a 
minor one, judging by the importance attached to 
this question in India; and the situation is not 
acute in the countries named above, but in the 
Union of South Africa and Kenya. Hence it 
would be misleading to evaluate the importance 
or the acuteness of the problem by reference to 
the numbers involved. 

In all the dealings on the question of treatment 
of Indians abroad between India and other govern- 
ments, the issue has been raised over certain 
principles and not numbers. These principles re- 
late not only to the position of India in the British 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF OVERSEAS INDIANS IN THE DomIN- 
IONS AND THE NUMERICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
INDIAN CommuNITY IN Eacu CountrRY 

















TOTAL POPULA- TOTAL 
DOMINION TION IN ROUND NUMBER OF 

NUMBERS INDIANS 
SEER ee 12,000,000 2,600 
WOR ss esa d si oe cae 7,000 ,000 2,400 
New Zealand............. 2,000,000 1,146 
powtn AleOs.......-..... 10,000,000 | 238,400 
United States............ 134, 000,000 4,600 





Commonwealth but also to her position vis a vis 
the British Government. These are principles of 
fundamental fairness, justice, and logic which do 
not always govern the relations between various 
countries. 


THE DOMINIONS* 


No detailed account of the problems in all the 
British Dominions and the Colonies can be given 
here; nor is it necessary, for considerations of space. 
And then the Indian problem in certain regions is 
neither acute nor unique. Among the Dominions, 
the situation is best in New Zealand and worst in 


‘ As for the United Kingdom, there is no ban against 
the entry and permanent residence of Indians. There 
is a small Indian community in England. Cases are 
not wanting of Indians’ becoming members of the 
House of Commons. As a rule Indians in the United 
Kingdom suffer from no legal disabilities. 
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the Union of South Africa, comparatively. Can- 
ada and Australia come in between these two 
extreme cases. 

Before we discuss the tragic situation in South 
Africa, a brief reference may be made to the other 
Dominions. In the Dominion of New Zealand 
there were only 1,146 Indians out of a total popu- 
lation of 1,626,486 according to the 1940 Census. 
Most of these Indians went to New Zealand from 
Fiji before the beginning of this century after the 
completion of their indenture in those Islands. 
Then a few Indian merchants and professionals 
joined this tiny community of their fellow country- 
men. Indians in New Zealand, it is pleasant to 
record, are on a par with the European population 
and are free from all legal disabilities. The In- 
dians share the same political franchise and social 
security benefits like old age pensions, unem- 
ployment compensation, and so forth. Since 
fresh Indian immigration is not permitted, this 
small Indian community may either be absorbed or 
may die out as a distinct ethnic unit. As for im- 
migration rights to the Dominions, the Imperial 
Conference of London in 1921 confirmed the 
autonomy of the Dominions to control the com- 
position of their nationals. In theory, the Indians 
enjoy imperial citizenship, which means that as 
subjects of the King they can emigrate and settle 
in any part of the King’s empire, but in practice 
they cannot do so. 

The conflict between the Dominion and Indian 
points of view is significant. India questions the 
meaning of “British Commonwealth,” if a British 
subject is not free to enter other parts of it. On 
the other hand, the Dominions ask what does 
their Dominion autonomous status mean if they 
cannot determine the character and composition 
of their own population.5 In the reconciliation of 
these divergent points of view lies the solution of 
inter-imperial relations and migration rights within 
the Commonwealth. India, however, is also free 
to exclude the nationals of the Dominions and the 
nationals of England. But India’s political sub- 
jection to Britain severely limits the use of this 
reciprocal retaliation. 

In Australia out of a total population of nearly 
seven million, Indians totalled in 1941 only 2,400, 
or less than one percent of the entire population. 


5 A. Berreidale Keith, Responsible Government in the 
Dominions (London, 1935), chap. IV contains a full 
summary of the Dominions’ anti-Indian legislation in a 
context of reproachful comment. 


India’s major grievance against Australia is her 
crude and offensive policy of “White Australia” 
which bans the entry of Indians, Chinese, and 
other Orientals for permanent settlement. Over- 
crowded Indians do not believe in the myth of the 
empty and open spaces of Australia. However, 
it is possible that Australia may be only safe- 
guarding its economic standards, despite its offen- 
sive language. As long as Australian sentiment is 
against the admission and assimilation of foreign 
elements in her population perhaps the ban is 
useful as it only avoids the creation of a future 
minority problem. But this dog-in-the-manger 
argument hardly satisfies an overcrowded India 
and China. Therefore, in Australia, apart from 
the question of immigration, there are only a few 
minor disabilities for the Indians already domiciled 
there. These disabilities relate to ownership and 
occupation of crown lands and employment in 
certain skilled occupations. 

In Canada the problem of Indians relates only 
to the question of franchise. But behind this 
there is a bitter memory of the violent way in 
which the Dominion and provincial governments 
handled the entry of Indians to Canada during the 
first World War.’ Of course, today Canada does 
not permit immigration of Indians, since that 
right is restricted only to “colorless” British 
subjects. 

The bulk of Indian immigrants—most of them 
Sikhs from the province of the Punjab—have 
settled. in British Columbia, and there are prac- 
tically no Indians in the other provinces. They 
total 2,600 and form less than half of one percent 
of the total population of some twelve million 
Canadians. But here the Indians are not the only 
minorities, for there are Japanese, Chinese, and 
the native Indians. And Canada, before the 
present war, gave better treatment to the Japanese 
than to the Indians, for obvious reasons. The 
main Indian grievance today is that they are dis- 
franchised. India has never been able to under- 
stand why the franchise should be withheld from 
such a microscopic minority as the Indians. This 
denial of provincial franchise implies the denial of 
Dominion franchise. Even though the Ottawa 


*W. D. Forsyth, The Myth of Open Spaces (Mel- 
bourne, 1942), passim. 

7 For a brief history of Indian immigration to Canada 
see S. Chandrasekhar, “Indian Immigration in Amer- 
ica,” Far Eastern Survey (New York, July 26, 1944), 
pp. 138-42. 
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Government is ready to grant the Indian this 
privilege, the initiative has to come from the 
provincial government of British Columbia. In 
India, this has been a sore point for a quarter 
century, and the granting of this privilege will 
react on public opinion in India so favorably as 
to be out of proportion to the benefit achieved. 
It must be pointed out, however, that the denial 
of franchise leads to disabilities in seeking employ- 
ment. The invariable question “‘Are you a Canad- 
ian citizen?” comes up whenever an Indian applies 
fora job. The Indian reply that he is a domiciled 
Canadian does not carry any weight, and he loses 
the fight for a decent job, though he may be en- 
titled to it by virtue of his other qualifications. 
This lack of political franchise in British Columbia 
has prevented the Indian from obtaining positions 
in law, medicine, pharmacy, government, and other 
fields of employment. In other provinces of 
Canada such discriminations against Indians are 
absent, possibly because there are practically no 
Indians in the middle and eastern provinces. *® 

In the Dominion of Eire there is no Indian com- 
munity just as there are no Irish in India. The 
relation between these two members of the Com- 
monwealth is friendly, possibly because of their 
roughly comparable political history. 

The Indian minority problem which has been 
acute in South Africa has become worse in the last 
few years. The plight of Indians in this Dominion 
is so tragic and helpless that a detailed reference is 
necessary to appreciate their present position. 

The Indians in South Africa had their origin in 
the request of Natal sugar planters in 1860 for 
Indian labor. This emigration of indentured labor 
from India, which lasted from 1869 to 1911, through 
frequent stoppages and renewals and through in- 
credibly bitter vicissitudes, has left South Africa 
with nearly 230,000 Indians, of whom more than 
eighty-five percent are South African born. From 
the time of the first indenture down to the present 
day, the planters then, and the South African 
Government now have reaped and are reaping the 
benefit that this community brought to them, and 
at the same time have debarred it from enjoying 
even the most elementary rights. The Govern- 
ment of India fought a lukewarm battle on behalf 
of these helpless Indians and abolished the inden- 
ture emigration system in 1911. It would have 


8 E. W. Morse, Immigration and Status of British 
East Indians in Canada (unpublished thesis), Library 
of Queens University (Kingston, Canada, 1938). 


been infinitely better had the Government of 
India banned Indian emigration to Natal, for by 
1911 the damage was done and the Indian minority 
problem was created. The magnitude of the 
sufferings of the South African Indians today is 
out of all proportion to their numerical strength. 
The intercensal estimate of the population of this 
least democratic British Dominion in 1940 was 
10,521,700. The ethnic composition of these ten 
millions is as follows: 


Natives (Bantus)............... 7,250,700 
Europeans (Boers and Britons)... 2,188,200 
“Colored” (of Bantu and Euro- 


CG ccc hia s chs cece. 844, 400 
Asiatics (mostly India’s nationals, 
a few Malays and Chinese).... 238,400 


Thus, within the Union of South Africa, as is only 
too well known, a small minority of European 
South Africans, constituting less than twenty per- 
cent of the country’s population, rules and tyran- 
nizes over a large majority of the population. The 
Bantus, the indigenous inhabitants of the land, 
enjoy not even the most elementary privileges of 
citizenship and have been in ignoble serfdom ever 
since the Boer and the Briton reached the region. 
However, it is the microscopic minority of In- 
dians, less than 2.5 percent of the total population, 
that has been the special object of discrimination 
for the past eighty years. The question of equal 
rights for Indians has occasioned many violent 
displays of racial emotion. More South African 
Commissions and Select Committees have been 
appointed to deal with the Indian problem than 
with any other topic, and mass legislation affecting 
them includes more than sixty Acts of Parliament 
and Provincial Ordinances beginning with the 
Transvaal Law of 1885 down to the recently 
enacted Pegging Act. 

Though the Indians went to South Africa at the 
request of the Natal Government to develop the 
region with their labor and not as voluntary im- 
migrants, the South African European fear of 
Indian expansion expressed itself as early as 1880. 
In 1887 a Commission appointed by the Natal 
Government reported that “the majority of the 
white colonists are strongly opposed to the presence 
of the free Indian as a rival and competitor, either 
in agricultural or commercial pursuits.”® As a 
result of the pressure of the European colonists 


® Report of the Commission to enquire into the 
Status of the indentured Indians in Natal, Cmd., 1888, 
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(who were no more indigenous to South Africa 
than the Indian), the provision for free settlement 
of ex-indentured laborers was repealed, thus re- 
versing the enactment of the Natal Government of 
1874 that the Indian, on the expiration of his in- 
denture, could convert his return passage to India 
to a parcel of land for free settlement. 

The tragic struggle of Indians in South Africa 
for equal rights from 1893 to 1913 is now history— 
and history dear to India by reason of the work 
of Gandhi, whose ceaseless toil on behalf of his 
oppressed countrymen led to his first Passive Re- 
sistance Movement and laid the foundation of his 
future eminence as the Mahatma. Since Gandhi’s 
departure from the South African political scene, 
the Indians have lost one after the other of their 
hard earned and natural citizenship rights. They 
have lost their franchise, have been debarred from 
ordinary and higher educational privileges, have 
been subjected to poll taxes, have been segregated 
in matters of residence and business, and have been 
denied the right of immigration and permanent 
residence. By passes, licenses, taxes, tests, and 
registration regarding property, trading, residence, 
and occupation, and by denying the elementary 
right of franchise to people born and bred in their 
country, the Government of South Africa has done 
its utmost to humiliate and hedge in its Indian 
population.‘ And now the recently enacted 
Pegging Act (the Asiatic Trading and Occupation 
of Land Restriction Act) deals a direct blow to the 
none too stable foundations of the Indian com- 
munity. 

The British Government in London, it must be 
said to its credit, has often protested against the 
South African attitude, but these protests have 
become weaker and of no avail in recent years.!? 
A British Government opposed to a free India 
cannot, of course, be expected to plead for equality 
of treatment for Indians abroad. As for the 
Government of India, even this inept and unrepre- 
sentative body has been moved to take action under 


10 A brilliant and objective account of inter-imperial 
relations in the British Commonwealth of Nations with 
special reference to the Indian immigrant in South 
Africa can be found in W. K. Hancock, Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affairs, v. 1 (Problem of Nationality) 
(London, 1937), pp. 166-250. 

S$. Chandrasekhar, “Indians in South Africa,” 
Asia and the Americas (February 1945), pp. 104-5. 

2P. S. Joshi, The Tyranny of Colour—A Study of 
the Indian Problem in South Africa (Durban, 1942), 
passim. 


the Reciprocity Act of 1943 by which South 
Africans in India have been put under the samr 
disabilities as the Indians in South Africa suffee 
from. But the number of South Africans in India 
does not total even ten. Hence this is merely a 
matter of face-saving. 


BRITISH COLONIES 


Indians have emigrated to almost every part of 
the British Colonial Empire. The origin of this 
emigration and the growth of the Indian com- 
munities in the Colonies present the same pattern 
as their movement to the Dominions. Among 
these Colonies, according to the latest available 
census returns and estimates the Indian popu- 
lation was as follows: 


MR, cba Subs ead ude ees 1,017,825 
RFR ieegapteg aeadiineges agen 750,000 
there len lah ghgigta pit wig 98,113 
Briten Guiana. 2. PS 142,978 
aE ee and arr ae 44,635 
PN RA GER 748,829 
Pe ES IRE ARL 269 , 885 
NE iis. 2y ah ee CES 151,076 


All of these Colonies do not need detailed reference, 
for the problems faced by the Indians in some of 
them are not dissimilar to those faced by other 
nationalities and ethnic groups. 

Burma. Burma presents a special problem. It 
is as big as Texas with a homogeneous Burmese 
population of some sixteen million, of whom more 
than a million are Indians. These Indians can 
hardly be called immigrants, for Burma until 1937 
was a province of India. When the Government 
of India Act of 1935 (according to which India is 
largely governed today) came into force in April 
1937, Burma ceased to be an Indian province and 
began to be governed not from New Delhi but from 
London, and in a small measure from Rangoon 
itself, as the British granted Burma semi-internal 
autonomy before the Japanese conquered the 
region. So the Indians in Burma in 1937 were 
constitutionally in their own country, not different 
from New Yorkers being found in California. 

The Government of Burma Act of 1935 defined 
the status of the Indian minority in Burma by 
introducing certain statutory safeguards for their 
protection—safeguards that were and are regarded 
by the Indian nationalist opinion as unsatisfactory. 

The Indians in Burma belong to two categories. 
A small minority are wealthy merchants who have 
exploited both the Burmese and Indian labor alike. 
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The great majority are laborers constituting for the 
most part a source of seasonal labor (as in rice- 
harvesting seasons) with a low standard of living. 
From the Burman point of view it must be said 
that they regard all Indians as menials ready to 
undertake any job at such low wages as to do the 
Burmans out of a job. But what the Burmese 
really object to is the commercial penetration and 
the sharp practices of the Indian merchants in 
Rangoon and other cities. This and the growing 
legitimate Burmese nationalism led to anti-foreign 
(in practice anti-Indian, for the British are few 
and have political power) riots. The Governments 
of India and Burma signed an agreement in 1940 
settling the immigration question. But the Indian 
public opposition to the settlement was so great, 
that the Government consented to reopen the issue. 
The Japanese conquest and occupation interrupted 
these deliberations. Now that Burma has fallen 
to the Allies, Burma will soon reach its prewar 
status and the problem will soon present itself. 

Ceylon and Malaya. In 1931 Malaya hada 
population of 4,385,340. The Malays constituted 
44.7 percent, the Chinese 39 percent, and the 
Indians 14.7 percent. In Ceylon the Indians con- 
stituted in 1940 a much lower proportion, being 
oniy 700,000 out of a total population of six million. 
But the problem is not one of numbers. 

Ceylon and Malaya present the problem of the 
treatment of Indian labor. Indian laborers with 
their families and children have been permitted by 
the Government of India to go to these two colonies 
to work mainly on rubber and tea estates and tin 
mines under specific conditions. They relate to 
wages, monthly and yearly contracts, housing and 
medical facilities, maternity benefits, schooling, 
repatriation, and so on. In both countries there 
are representatives of the Government of India to 
see that these conditions of contract are enforced. 
There are also Labor Departments of both the 
Ceylon and Malaya Governments that have pow- 
ers to enforce the demands of the Government of 
India. Though the Colonial Government, the 
planters, and the mine owners are aware of the 
fact that a healthy and contented labor force is to 
their own advantage, they have often proved lax 
in enforcing minimum conditions till the Govern- 
ment of India interfered. 

The disputes between the Government of India 
and both the Colonial Governments have centered 
around wages, living conditions, and medical facili- 
ties, but so far these disputes have often been 


settled to the satisfaction of all the parties con- 
cerned. Only two important questions have been 
left unsolved. They pertain to the right to organ- 
ize trade unions among the Indian workers and to 
political rights, such as franchise. In Ceylon in 
recent months the political question has become an 
issue of great controversy. Ceylon’s reaction to 
the new constitution of 1939 was an extremely na- 
tionalistic and, therefore, anti-Indian one. While 
anti-Indian discrimination is prohibited by statute, 
certain Sinhalese ministers have imposed discrimi- 
nations on Indians through executive fiats. In 
Malaya the question will soon come up now that 
the Japanese are driven out. It will present a more 
difficult problem, for there the relative rights of 
Malays, Chinese, Indians, and Javanese have to 
be settled.!* 

Fiji. Out of Fiji’s total population of 220,787 
in 1940, Indians numbered 98,113, or nearly fifty 
percent. Of these more than seventy percent are 
Fiji born and Fiji is their homeland, and they con- 
sider themselves Fijian in that sense. The Indian 
population is mainly an agricultural community 
growing sugar cane for the influential Australian 
concern—The Colonial Sugar Refining Company. 
Since the Government is a typically colonial one 
there is really no question of political rights. 
Indian males have franchise, and two Indian elected 
members and three nominated ones sit in the 
Legislative Council. Their function is purely an 
advisory one, but they are a minority on the Coun- 
cil of thirty-one members (twenty-one are British 
and five are Fijian), and the British Governor 
seldom heeds their advice.'* 

In these islands Indian grievances relate pri- 
marily to land tenure and educational facilities for 
Indian children. In theory, all land in Fiji belongs 
to the natives—the Fijians. Indians (the majority 
of them are Fiji-born) hold land either in leases 


18 An objective discussion of the Indian problem in 
Malaya can be found in Rupert Emerson, Malayasia, 
a Study in Direct and Indirect Rule (New York, 1937), 
pp. 31 et seq., and Virginia Thompson, Post Mortem on 
Malaya (New York, 1943), pp. 122 et seq. For an 
exposition of the British point of view see Lennox A. 
Mills, British Rule in Eastern Asia (London, 1942), 
pp. 218-37. An Indian point of view is given in 
K. A. N. Iyer, Indian Problems in Malaya (Kula 
Lumpur, 1938), passim. 

44 For details of the political and economic status of 
Indians in Fiji, see J. W. Coulter, Fiji, Little India of 
the Pacific (Chicago, 1942), passim. Also, Fiji Blue 
Book 1940 (Suva, 1941). 
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from the Native Chiefs or as tenants of the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company. While the foreign 
C. S. R. Company is able to own a considerable 
area of land, the Indian cannot own land. As 
leases expired the Native Chiefs raised rents or 
charged exorbitant sums for the renewals of the 
leases. Sometimes the situation became so bad 
that the Colonial Government had to step in and 
arbitrate. 

Indian grievances in the field of education relate 
to the inadequacy of the number of Indian schools 
and the lack of provision for teaching Indian 
languages. The blame for not providing adequate 
educational facilities rests with the Colonial Gov- 
ernment. It must not be too difficult to provide 
adequate educational facilities for a small com- 
munity of 100,000, of which the school-going 
population is considerably less.. As for the diffi- 
culty of teaching several Indian languages, the 
problem is a complex one. The Indians who were 
originally recruited to Fiji were drawn from differ- 
ent parts of India, and as such they spoke at least 
four provincial Indian languages. Their children 
and grandchildren, who have never visited India, 
have carried on the linguistic tradition. The re- 
sult is that Indian parents today demand that their 
children should be taught their respective mother 
tongues. In this demand the Indians have been 
unrealistic, and the Colonial Government, with 
limited budgets, has to face the complex admin- 
istrative problem in providing facilities to teach 
all these Indian languages. 

Mauritius. In Mauritius the Indians constitute, 
as in Fiji, an agricultural-laboring population. 
Here again they are, in the main, descendants of 
the indentured laborers. There is no particular 
major problem except that of a low standard of 
living, which is not peculiar to Mauritius. Whilea 
few individual Indians have risen to positions of 
prominence and wealth, the majority are in a low 
level of living and constitute a poor advertisement 
for India. The purpose of emigration, namely, eco- 
nomic improvement, has not been fully achieved. 

The West Indies. The problem of Indians in the 
West Indies (British Guiana, Trinidad, and Ja- 
maica) are not fundamentally different from those 
of the Indians in Fiji or Mautitius. They present 
poor standards of living, agricultural bias, and 
backwardness in education. Recently these prob- 
lems formed the subject of a Royal Commission 
before which both the Government of India and 
the leaders of the Indian communities in these 


areas placed their points of view and grievances. 
The war interrupted the publication of the Report, 
Minutes of Evidence, and the Recommendations. 
This document is awaited, since the adoption of 
its recommendations may mean the progress of the 
community. The problem today is primarily eco- 
nomic, and secondarily political and social. Poor 
wages, long hours of work, bad housing conditions, 
bad employer-employee relations, inadequate edu- 
cational facilities are some of the problems. These 
are not peculiarly Indian problems, but are prob- 
lems of labor, and they have to be tackled as such. 
As for the political rights of Indians, there are 
really none so long as the administration is colonial 
and not responsible to the people. The pattern of 
the political set-up is on discredited colonial lines, 
and no major step in the direction of self-govern- 
ment has been taken. 

Other minor problems that confront the Indians 
are the results of the Indians retaining their Hindu 
and Moslem ways of life. Despite the long and 
many years they have lived abroad, and though 
the majority were born in these regions, they have 
remained culturally loyal to the Indian way of life, 
and have resisted complete westernization. In 
dress, diet, customs, manners, and language they 
are still Indian. An appreciation of the problems 
arising out of this retention of the Indian mores 
has been lacking by the colonial governments, with 
the result that the Indians are needlessly penalized 
and humiliated. An instance in point is the case 
of British Guiana, where Hindu and Moslem priests 
have been denied legal status to perform marriages. 
The result is that most Indian children born in 
that country have been officially considered illegit- 
imate, although the children were born in wedlock 
authorised by Hindu and Moslem priests. Rec- 
ognition of marriages performed according to 
Indian rites will remove this unnecessary social 
affront. But these minor handicaps will disappear 
as the nationals of these colonial regions come into 
their own in the sense of becoming politically free. 

Kenya. Another colony that needs to be re- 
ferred to is that of Kenya, the British Crown Col- 
ony in East Africa. Out of a population of some 
three and a quarter million, Indians number less 
the 45,000, or less than two ‘percent of the total 
population. Long before Britain took Kenya and 
began to colonize it, Indians had established them- 
selves commercially in that region. So it is not a 
question of indentured laborers. The Indian in 
Kenya today has a vote on a communal roll. 
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Indians have seats in the Legislative Council, and 
there is also an Indian on the Executive Council, a 
position comparable to a member of a cabinet. 

The major Indian grievance in Kenya is against 
the reservation of Kenya Highlands for Europeans, 
not necessarily British, as against the Indians. 
This reservation is not statutory, but the British 
Government invariably vetoes any transfer or sale 
of land to an Indian, irrespective of his social and 
economic position. Indians cannot understand 
why a wealthy German can buy a piece of land on 
the Highlands and an Indian millionaire cannot do 
the same, especially when the colony is British 
and the Indian is a British subject. There is no 
economic justification for excluding an Indian 
Maharaja, even as there was none in refusing the 
H. H. Aga Khan a piece of land in the Highlands 
because he was an Indian. It is not realized that 
economic problems need economic solutions and 
not “ethnic palliatives.” The other Indian griev- 
ances in Kenya are minor and are not peculiar to 
that region. As in South Africa, there are numer- 
ous Jim Crow laws as rigorous as in the American 
South. 


CONCLUSION 


Whether India is overpopulated or not can be 
discussed as a theoretical question, and arguments 
and statistics can be advanced on both sides. But 
in relation to the whole set of facts there is a 
tremendous population pressure today.!® India 
needs emigration outlets to real or seemingly thinly 
populated countries like Australia, Brazil, and 
Canada. India adds nearly five million to its 
population every year. Indians, of all the peoples 
of the world, are the most “stay-at-home.” They 


% See S. Chandrasekhar, “Population Pressure in 
India,” Pacific Affairs, June 1943. Also, “India’s 
Human Resources,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, May 1944. 


are generally very immobile and more than ninety 
percent of them are recorded in census returns in 
places where they are born. It would, therefore, 
be hard for some five million Indians to leave India 
every year, and it would be even harder, if not 
impossible, to induce people of any other region 
to receive them as permanent immigrants. There- 
fore, the problem today is not the question of 
asking for any large scale immigration rights, for 
that will have to await the postwar formulation of a 
healthy, international migration policy—a policy 
that will take into consideration the areas, the 
resources, and the legitimate basic needs of peoples 
of the world.!® 

But the problems faced by the Indian communi- 
ties can be solved if the various countries would co- 
operate in a spirit of mutual tolerance. Ina short 
article like this it is difficult to suggest solutions for 
even major problems. However, any successful 
solution must adequately define immigration laws 
within the British Commonwealth and Empire, as- 
suring reciprocity in inter-Empire dealings. A code 
of basic and minimum rights for Indians domiciled 
beyond India’s frontiers and within the Empire 
must be laid down. Franchise and equality of op- 
portunity must be assured. Local needs may need 
local solutions, but broad and minimum demands 
have to be drawn up. With the cessation of all 
hostilities, India’s political question will be re- 
opened, and whatever the misgivings of the pessi- 
mists, India’s political status is bound to improve. 
There is the solemn promise of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to give Dominion Status to India. And 
once India comes into her own, she will demand, 
and, I am sure, obtain, justice for her now dis- 
criminated-against children abroad. 


16 A scholarly, comprehensive, and controversial dis- 
cussion of this subject will be found in a forthcoming 
volume, W. S. Thompson, Population and Peace in the 
Pacific (Chicago, 1945). 
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THE CONTROL OF ETHNIC CONFLICT* 


SIMON MARCSON 
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HIS paper is concerned with developing 

techniques for the reduction of the problem 

of conflict in intergroup relations through 
activities in the field of education. It is further 
concerned with promoting activities in the field of 
education, aimed at the control of the causal factors 
in ethnic conflict and the immunization of the 
community against antipathies and hostilities di- 
rected toward American ethnic groups. Before the 
methods available can be analyzed, however, sev- 
eral general characteristics of ethnic conflict must 
be pointed out. 


I 


The appearance of antipathy whenever tw® 
groups which differ physically or culturally come 
into contact has been almost universally observed." 
This antipathy may be regarded as normal in the 
sense in which Durkheim? uses the word, that is, 
for the purpose of predicting that, given certain 
conditions, there is a likelihood that the phenome- 
non of conflict will continue to occur. It does not 
necessarily follow that when two unlike groups come 
into contact with each other, distinctive hostility 
is the inevitable result. Antipathy toward unlike 
groups is, after all, socially conditioned. The first 
reaction of these unlikes to each other is merely a 
recognition of difference; the eventual reaction 
may be one of hostility or harmony, depending 
upon the conditioning stimuli basic in the group 
situation rather than in personal experience. 

The reaction of dislike or hostility, although 
usually the chief element in ethnic prejudice, and 
the accompanying conflict behavior, is not the 
only one. Instead, ethnic prejudice may be ac- 
companied by a variety of feelings and impulses 
that, depending upon the situations, affect the 


* Presented to the Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Harvard Teachers Association and Conferences in 
conjunction with the Inglis Lecture of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, March, 1945. 
This paper was first prepared as a memorandum for 
the Bureau of Intercultural Education in June, 1942, 
and since revised. 

1E, B. Reuter, Race and Culture Contacts (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1934), p. 12. 

2Emile Durkeim, Les Regles de la Methode Soci- 
ologique, ed. (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1904), chap. III. 


attitude in varying ways. ‘Some of these feelings 
and impulses may be vivid and easily identified, 
others are obscure, and still others may be present 
without their presence being realized.”* There 
does seem to be a common element in that it is 
directed against the group as a group.‘ Ethnic 
prejudice, therefore, is directed against some social 
abstraction, some stereotype developed out of a 
social context. 

These conceptions arising out of social situations, 
once established, become powerful directives of be- 
havior. In their diffusion they may become em- 
bedded in folklore, literature, theology, law, art, 
science, and so in our educational institutions. 
Thus through their means of perpetuation they 
may influence persons who have no direct contact 
with the particular ethnic group.® 

Another condition found whenever group antip- 
athy appears is some form of conflict. This may 
be purely economic, as for example, the conflict 
which is witnessed in periods of depressions when 
discriminatory practices against Negro and Jewish 
entrance into certain occupations is intensified. A 
conflict too may be over status, class and position, 
such as has marked the Negro’s struggles in the 
United States. Antipathy and prejudice may also 
manifest themselves in a condition of exclusiveness, 
by which is meant that the object of prejudice is 
kept at a distance by the majority group and the 
oppressed group is forced into greater solidarity. 

Ethnic antipathy and hostility have not been 
unique phenomena. There are remarkable parallels 
in the experiences of all minority groups in our 
society. In the United States comparable demon- 
strations of ill feeling have been directed against 
Negroes, Catholics, Jews, Irish, and many other 
immigrant groups. The intensified discrimina- 
tions from which the Negro has suffered have been 
due to the effects of high visibility and his some- 
what unique history. 

Since these attitudes are social constructs it 
becomes possible to deal with them as such. The 


8 Herbert Blumer, Race Prejudice, Publications in 
Social Process, University of Hawaii, 1940. 

4A. L. Severson, “What is Prejudice?” Journal of 
Educational Sociology (February, 1943), p. 345. 

5 Tbid., p. 346. 
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factors analyzed as having contributed to such 
attitudes and their accompanying behavior must 
be employed in reorganizing them. This fact gives 
high value to the day by day experience provided 
in an organized curriculum in affecting ethnic 
prejudice and conflict. 


II 


There are two methods available for meeting 
this problem: first, by altering the actual or po- 
tential situations in which people act; second, by 
appealing to the sentiments of individuals without 
necessarily altering the situations but by manipu- 
lating symbols, changing attitudes or influencing 
their “definition of the situation.” The latter 
method is the method of education and the only 
one readily available in our type of society. When 
this method is resorted to, the problem is one of 
selecting symbols and channels capable of eliciting 
the desired acts.® 

This approach to the problem of ethnic conflict 
must be aware of certain detailed aspects of our 
society if it is to function successfully. There are 
control mechanisms present in any society which 
are not a matter of deliberate policy of any group. 
Such an educational program should operate with 
full knowledge of this and along with the existing 
control mechanisms, and not attempt as is so often 
done to inculcate the stock of ideals and values 
assumed to be desirable in the modern world on 
the assumption that intellectual knowledge, in 
and of itself, is sufficient to influence conduct. 
Antipathies have about them an invariable element 
based on emotions and sentiment.” Because they 
have these irrational aspects about them, they are 
difficult to contest with logical fact, since what is 
true has little effect upon attitudes which were 
irrational to begin with. It is therefore necessary 
to consider briefly some elementary aspects of 
social mechanisms in our society as an introduction 
to their educational exploitation. 


III 


Our social institutions represent one of the basic 
mechanisms for control and education. The mem- 
bers of our society acquire their attitudes and 
conduct as they develop within our institutions. 
The cultural traditions of our society are com- 


*H. D. Lasswell, Politics (New York: Whittlesey 


House, 1936), p. 38. 
7E. Faris, The Nature of Human Nature (New York: 


McGraw-Hill,1937), p. 317. 


municated and inculcated in the individual through 
them. The individual acquires his “definition of 
situations” from the wide range of institutions with 
which he has contact. But not only are the 
individual’s attitudes and “definition of situations” 
given him, but his system of expectations are de- 
fined by our institutions. 

The nature of our society emphasizes the role of 
this institutional pattern and limits the control of 
cultural tradition. Behavior in an urbanized so- 
ciety is predominantly influenced by rationalistic 
rather than traditionalistic stereotypes.* The 
growth of urbanism has weakened the bonds of 
neighborliness and sentiment and encouraged in- 
dividuation.® Industrialization and urbanization 
have resulted in greater differentiation which 
makes for tolerance but not necessarily under- 
standing and social integration. Occupations, 
ideas, and individual variability range widely in 
our society. Our industrial order, while at the 
same time becoming highly interdependent, has 
brought into being much insecurity and instabil- 
ity!” which in turn accentuates friction and glaring 
contrasts between socio-economic groups. The 
anonymous and segmental relations which char- 
acterize much of our urban life have increased the 
importance of mass association. However, the 
influence of these voluntary associations is ephme- 
eral. The turnover in membership is rapid and 
as a consequence loyalties are not in terms of any 
set of traditional symbols. 

Educational appeals for the reduction and elimi- 
nation of ethnic conflict must therefore be based 
primarily on the developing American institutional 
patterns and secondarily on cultural traditions. 


8 George Simmel, ‘Die Grossstidte und das Geistes- 
leben,” in Die Grossstddte, ed., T. Petermann (Dresden, 
1903); Robert E. Park, “The City: Suggestions for the 
Investigation of Human Behavior in the Urban Environ- 
ment,” in The City, ed. Robert E. Park (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1925); Louis Wirth, 
“Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 44, No. 1 (July 1938), pp. 1-24. 

°E. W. Burgess, “Educative Effects of Urban 
Environment,” in Environment and Education, Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1942), p. 3. 

10E. Durkheim, Le Suicide (Paris: Felix Alcan, 
1897), II, chap. V; and E. Mayo, Human Problems of 
an Industrial Civilization (New York: Macmillan, 
1933), chap. VI. 

41 Simon Marcson, unpublished reports of a study of 
voluntary associations in Chicago (1938). 





CONTROL OF ETHNIC CONFLICT 


The secularization of the modern metropolitan 
environment has by and large destroyed the influ- 
ence of traditionalistic stereotypes. However, 
there remain a select few of the traditionalistic 
values that are effective in motivating behavior. 
They represent a perpetuation of a past ideology 
that has not entirely languished. ‘Belief in the 
common man”; “majority rule”; “minority and 
individual rights or civil liberties’; “all men are 
created equal”; “multi-national culture”; “an 
American is an American because of faith in a 
cooperative society and not because of stock’; 
“the dignity of man’’; “self-improvement”’; “plenty 
of room on top”; “rise out of your class’ ;—all of 
these symbols propagate a set of values inherent in 
our remaining traditionalistic stereotypes that if 
they were related to educational appeals for the 
reduction of ethnic conflict would be not without 
effect. 

The urbanization and secularization of western 
civilization have made for a dependence on appeals 
to common loyalty and integration. The devel- 
opment of the concept of nationalism brought with 
it a need for integrating the various diverse ele- 
“ments of the new state into a cohesive organization. 


The resulting process has occasioned the frequent 
occurrence of outbreaks of emotional nationalism 
and 100-percentism.” Education, therefore, can- 
not operate outside the basic processes of our 


society or the needs of the modern state. It must 
emphasize the common basic bounds and loyalties 
of all segments of our population. By doing so it 
will have aided in the development of attitudes 
which minimize differences and emphasize our 
fundamental social solidarity. The symbols of 
cohesion and integration become as a result neces- 
sary elements of our educational curriculum. 

Both due to the perpetuation of traditional 
values and the development of new value patterns, 
the dominant ideologies of our society select out 
symbols for aggression. For example, such sym- 
bols as bankers, monopolists, communists, Catho- 
lics, foreigners, and Jews, have all at one time or 
another been focal points of attention for the relief 
of aggressions. The understanding of this trait 
through educational inculcation would be an im- 
portant aid in the reduction of ethnic conflict. 

Another fundamental characteristic of our so- 
ciety is its class and caste-like structure which has 


2 T. Parsons, The Sociology of Modern Anti-Semitism 
in Jews in a Gentile World, eds. I. Graeber and S. H. 
Britt (New York: Macmillan, 1942), p. 108. 
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inherent in it great inequalities in opportunity. 
The traditional ideal of equality and fairness which 
now functions as a myth is not taken seriously by 
the individual. He, therefore, practices dis- 
criminations without much awareness of acting 
contrary to any fundamental traits of our society. 
The appeal then that anti-ethnic or anti-racial 
sentiments violate equality of opportunity as a 
basic aspect of democracy is not a very effec- 
tive one. 

In the consideration of ethnic conflict there has 
been a tendency to reason by analogy from the 
case of Nazi Germany to democratic United 
States. In developing any program for the control 
of ethnic conflict, the essential difference between 
German and American society must be em- 
phasized. Germany developed extreme national- 
ism of a mythical variety. This is impossible in 
the United States due to inherent differences. 
Anti-Semitism, the most violent manifestation of 
ethnic conflict in Germany, was the result of effec- 
tive propaganda, a combination of nationalism and 
socialism, and an extraordinarily well-organized 
political party. 

In the light of this analysis, what kind of 
techniques may be used in developing programs 
for the control of ethnic conflict? Since this 
analysis is limited to the deliberate use of symbols 
in modifying attitudes, the techniques available 
are on an educational level. This educational 
approach does not assume that it is the only ap- 
proach that should or must be made. Three levels 
within the educational approach are available: 
(1) education for insight; (2) education for under- 
standing; (3) education for social change. 

Insight into one’s own conduct and behavior 
is a prerequisite for any intelligent change in one- 
self. Education should then clarify the mechan- 
isms of projection involved in ethnic conflict. It 
should prepare the individual for understanding 
the personal motivations behind ethnic conflict 
and their effect upon behavior. This phase of 
education should show the dangers involved in 
inadequate reasoning and unjust generalizations. 

Ethnic conflict through bias and misunder- 
standing may be controlled through education for 
intercultural understanding.'* Through the dis- 
semination of scientific information about races, 


18 Ambrose Caliver, Education of Teachers for Im- 
proving Majority-Minority Relationships, Bulletin # 2, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education 
(Washington, 1944), p. 39. 
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ethnic groups, religions, misconceptions may be 
eliminated. Familiarity with scientific findings as 
to the inherent equality of ethnics and races and 
as to the great variability within each group must 
underlie any such educational program. When 
carried out on a comparative scale, attention can 
be drawn to the fact that ethnic and racial preju- 
dice do not exist in certain other cultures such as 
Brazil, China, and the Soviet Union. 

Education and insight cannot be effective if 
the social structure has certain discriminating 
practices inherent in it. Education for social 
change must be an integral part of any plan for 
the control of ethnic conflict. More specifically, 
education for certain changes in the economic 
structure would greatly aid the diminution of 
ethnic conflict. One of these would be raising the 
standard of living for all groups, thus eliminating 
the need for competition among marginal groups 
and asa result involving them in the exploitation of 
ethnic biases. Another would be the establish- 
ment of greater social and economic security for 
the individual, thus enhancing his prestige and 
lessening his feelings of inferiority and apprehen- 
sion. Widespread sound vocational adjustment 
programs would help prevent feelings of inade- 
quacy and jealousy. 

Legal methods have at times been advocated for 
controlling ethnic conflict. The use of legal meth- 
ods for this purpose may lead to increased hostility, 
but if adequately administered may be a useful 
protective device in certain fields. Fair labor 
practices, legislation, and the establishment by 
law of equality of educational opportunity for all 
groups represent the types of fields in which legal 
methods may be attempted successfully. 

The control of ethnic conflict may also be ap- 
proached from the vantage point of the ethnic 
group itself. All ethnic groups are vulnerable, 
some more so than others. This vulnerability to 
group antipathies and antagonisms may be de- 
creased in two ways. First, the vulnerability of a 
group may be decreased by the relaxation of rigid 
traditions and by adaptation and assimilation to 
larger groups. Second, the public endorsement of 
types of ethnic individuals by figures of accepted 
prestige will further tend to decrease the group’s 
vulnerability. 

Education is the most important channel for 
purveying cultural traditions and for the develop- 
ment of institutional definitions of situations." 


“Simon Marcson, “Ethnic and Class Education,” 
Journal of Negro Education (Winter, 1944), p. 63. 
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The educational subjects in which content value 
in this direction are high are the social sciences, 
theology, literature, philosophy, and law. This 
includes not only the formal institutional structure 
of grade school, high school, college, teacher train- 
ing, and religious institutions, but the professional 
associations, foundations, adult education insti- 
tutions, and the numerous voluntary associations 
that are concerned in some manner with problems 
of education. It also includes books, periodicals, 
courses, lectures, meetings, conferences, educa- 
tional activities of unions, the use of scholarships, 
fellowships, and special institutes. The provision 
of information about favorable characteristics or 
those which are assumed to be unfavorable through 
such channels have been found to be the most 
effective means for changing attitudes.'® 


IV 


If our end is to affect intergroup relations 
through these discrete educational channels, what 
should constitute the content of these courses? 
The consequences of the above analysis lead to the 
construction of a set of themes organized around 
the dominant values, which would lay the basis 
for the course content of educational activities 
affecting intergroup relations.'® Some of the fol- 
lowing themes are obviously intended for certain 
select groups only, but in each case the media 
selected for a particular theme must first be care- 
fully analyzed to determine its effectiveness and 
possible results. Some of the themes are applica- 
ble to widely different groups and depend only 
upon the availability of proper media. In some 
cases new media must be developed such as inter- 
cultural and interdenominational specialists in 
unions. The values and their related themes which 
may effectively be used are as follows: 


I. Value of Democracy 

(1) Ours is a democratic society with democratic 
ideals. 

(2) Ethnic conflict and prejudice are in basic 
disagreement with our cultural ideals, of 
freedom, and equality which are the essence 
of our democracy. 

II. Value of the Rights of the Individual 

(1) Respect for the other fellow is an inherent 
tenet of our society. 

(2) We feel shame when we violate the rights of 
others. 


4 Caliver, op. cit., p. 39. 

1% An empirical determination of the assumed rela- 
tionship between themes and desired effects awaits 
future experimentation. 
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(3) The dignity and worth of the individual are 
necessary bases for the development of 
human persohality. 

(4) Ethnic conflict attacks the sacredness of 
human personality. 

III. Value of Security 

(1) There should be shared security for all 
people. 

(2) Everyone has a right to a decent job. 

IV. Value of Progressive Social and Individual 

Change 

(1) Understanding will bring change in atti- 
tudes. 

(2) Understanding the peoples of the United 
States prepares for understanding world 
peoples. 

(3) Insight into individual behavior helps each 
of us in reducing nonrational behavior. 

(4) Ethnic conflict is a curable disease. 

(5) The cure of ethnic conflict rests upon the 
implementation of the principles in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

(6) Sharing in common enterprises will reduce 
ethnic conflict. 

V. Value of Cultural Diversity 

(1) There are significant values in diversity. 

(2) Diversity is stimulating; uniformity is dull. 

(3) Ethnic diversity is compatible with na- 
tional unity. 

(4) There are many types of culture conflict in 
our society which are not due to ethnic 
diversity. 

(5) Differences of opinion are looked upon as 
healthy. 

VI. Value of the Deviant Nature of Prejudice 

(1) Prejudice is abnormal, pathological; friction 
between groups is normal. 

(2) Prejudice is a social disease ever ready to 
destroy our society. 

VII. Value of Common Humanity of all Ethnic 

Groups 

(1) Fundamentally all Americans are the same 
and want the same things but express them- 
selves differently. 

(2) There should be recognition of similarity of 
abilities of all Americans since ethnic groups 
are to be found in all types of occupations 
and would be more evenly distributed if it 
were not for lack of opportunity. 

VIIT. Value of Deleterious Social Effects of Ethnic 

Conflict 


(1) Ethnic conflict provides enemy with prop- 
aganda weapon. 

(2) Ethnic conflict leads to civil strife and 
sabotages war effort. 

(3) Ethnic conflict affects the morale of the 
ethnic group as workers and soldiers. 

(4) Ethnic conflict affects the war front. 

(5) Ethnic conflict affects postwar reconstruc- 
tion. 

IX. Value of Inherent Traits of American Society 
which Aid in the Reduction of Ethnic Conflict 
(1) Americans are skeptics by nature and do 

not believe myths and rumors about ethnic 
groups. 

(2) In a society such as ours there must be co- 
operation and sympathy between groups. 

(3) American nationalism depends upon soli- 
darity, belonging together, rather than in 
homogeneity of descent. 

X. Value of Inherent Traits of Ethnic Groups which 
Aid in the Reduction of Ethnic Conflict 
(1) Ethnic groups are assimilating. 

(2) Ethnic groups are intermarrying 

(3) Ethnic groups want to assimilate and are not 
clannish, 

(4) Ethnic groups are one of many symbols 
singled out for aggression in our type of 
society, e.g., bankers, Catholics, unions. 


The over-all policy of a program instituted to 
control ethnic conflict should include the following 
considerations. First, indiscriminate attacks on 
every manifestation of prejudice may intensify the 
ethnic conflict. Second, vulnerable individuals 
who are conspicuous invite ethnic prejudice and 
assist in the development of ethnic conflict. Third, 
the problem of ethnic conflict should be studied 
in the manner of the psychiatrist examining all the 
relevant factors continuously, and dealt with as 
does the psychiatrist.!’ Fourth, not suppression 
and punishment of ethnic conflict will help, but 
education and propaganda aimed at the control of 
causes. Research which will aid in the develop- 
ment of methods of prediction and control is a 
constant necessity for significantly affecting this 
field of problems. 


17See F. Alexander, “Educative Influence of Per- 
sonality Factors in the Enviroment,” in Enviroment 
and Education, Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, #54 (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1942), 
p. 46. 
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THE FASCIST: AN OPERATIONAL DEFINITION* 


GERARD DsGRE 


Norman, Oklahoma 


Then, too, it’s second nature with the Fascists to 
look up to their leaders as beings of a superior race. 
The Germans don’t believe in ‘Race’ because they’re 
Fascist; they’re Fascist because they believe in ‘Race’. 


André Malraux, Man’s Hope. 


I 


HE above snatch of an imaginary conver- 

sation between two Spanish Loyalists who 

are debating the political reliability of a 
recruit, oversimplified as its approach may seem 
to be, is nevertheless genuinely illustrative of an 
operational method of defining social concepts in 
terms of predictable observable patterns of action. 
Instead of meditating on the meaning of the term 
“Fascist” in the genteel tradition of speculative 
philosophy, searching for its etymological roots, 
and intuitively deriving its essence or immanent 
definition, Malraux’s realistic anti-fascist fighters 
define it in terms of a certain attitude which can 
be observed and is even measurable. It is a man’s 
belief in race (in the political sense of Racialism) 
that, among other things makes him a Fascist: 
Racialism is an index of Fascism. It is of course 
but one index among others, but it may be sus- 
pected that this index is correlated with these 
others. Once established that there is a high 
degree of correlation between belief in racialism 
and other indices of a Fascist mentality, a high 
ranking on a race bias scale would become indica- 
tive of a probable high ranking on other scales 
testing for Fascist attitudes. 

From this viewpoint the concept “Fascist” is 
defined in terms of the probability that certain 
actions have taken place, are taking place, or will 
take place. The actions which define a Fascist 
standpoint are those expressions of attitudes and 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Academy of Science, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, December 2, 1944. 

‘It was Max Weber who, in his Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, gave the classic formulation to the proba- 
bility method of defining social concepts. It may be 
of interest to some to note that this work is now avail- 
able in a Spanish translation under the title Economia y 
Sociedad, published by the Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nomica, Panuco 63, Mexico, 1944. 


those behavior patterns which seem to be typically 
and peculiarly associated with Fascist groups. In 
other words, Fascism is what Fascists do and 
think that distinguishes them from non-Fascists. 
Symbolically this interpretation may be expressed 
as follows: 
Py = 2 +h+--- +4) 

which means the degree of Fascism (F) in a 
population (P) is equal to the sum of the indices (I) 
of its Fascist characteristics. 

As it stands, however, this definition is tautol- 
ogous, the Fascist being defined according to his 
ranking on a scale of Fascist indices. How are 
these indices themselves to be determined? The 
operational method provides the answer: Fascist 
characteristics are those which are observed to be 
most closely associated with individuals, groups, 
and states that are avowedly Fascist. It is the 
self-admitted Fascists who provide the criteria for 
determining the indices of Fascist behavior and 
thought. The diagnostic techniques of the soci- 
ology of knowledge can then further elaborate and 
refine these criteria by the ideal-typical methods 
of analytical sociology. The final step is the 
quantification of the data and their statistical 
generalization. These criteria can then be applied 
to the testing of those who are not avowed Fascists, 
and to those who may not even be conscious of the 
proto-Fascist elements in their thinking. 

When the concept Fascist is defined in terms of 
the probability that certain indices are present in a 
population, it is no longer an “either-or” term, but 
becomes a multi-valued concept which can theo- 
retically exhibit a probable range from zero to 
unity. That is, the degree to which a population 
exhibits characteristics which are indicative of 
Fascism determines the degree to which it is 
Fascist. A low degree of probability (e.g., .1) as 
determined by Fascist indices would indicate that 
there are traces of a Fascist ideology present, but 
that it is present only in a minimal degree. An 
index ranging between .3 and .5 might be char- 
acterized as “proto-Fascist” or ‘‘minoral Fascist.” 
Likewise, a Fascist index of over .5 would indicate 
that the average of the population under con- 
sideration is Fascist-minded in over half of its 
attitudes. Adolf Hitler would probably rank as a 
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“maximal Fascist,” falling in the range between .9 
and unity. A sample of an Italian Fascist popu- 
lation would probably have a lower ranking (say 
between .4 and .8) than a comparable German 
Nazi group because of the lower intensity of 
Italian Fascism: less racialism, for example. 

An operational definition of the Fascist, there- 
fore, sets up the empirically verifiable specifications 
for classifying a population with reference to the 
degree of Fascism which it exhibits. The specifi- 
cations themselves must first be established 
through a qualitative analysis of the most clearly 
defined types of Fascist attitudes to be found. 
These types can then be made more meaningful 
and precise by a methodological exaggeration of 
their most salient features by the ideal-typical 
method. This procedure will yield qualitative 
indices that can be employed to achieve approxi- 
mate results even before statistical quantification 
is essayed. At this stage the social analyst, the 
historian, and the social psychologist can begin 
already to explain the phenomena under consider- 
ation in general terms and with much less ambi- 
guity. However, before we can begin to plot 
changes in the degree of Fascism in a population, 
or to discover the relative proportions of Fascist 
ideology in various classes, or to compute the 
density of Fascist populations in various areas, it 
will be necessary to employ statistical techniques 
for determining the relative frequencies and in- 
tensities of Fascist indices. The transition from 
qualitative methods to more precise quantitative 
techniques is dependent upon the increasing 
methodological refinement of the concepts of 
sociology,” and the more general use of the meth- 
ods of public opinion gauging and attitude testing.* 


II 


Pending statistical refinement through factor 
analysis, a numeration of some of the more salient 
indices of the Fascist mentality must be attempted 
before proceeding further. One of these indices 
has been mentioned: the demagogic use of the 
concept “race.” The Fascist use of the “‘race”’ 
concept bears little similarity to its scientific 
anthropological usage. The Fascist employs it 


2A wealth of suggestions for the redefinition of 
social concepts in terms of statistical forms is contained 
in S. C. Dodd’s Dimensions of Society (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1942). 

3 Cf. Hadley Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1944). 
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primarily for the purpose of making a spurious 
differentiation between a “master” race and “in- 
ferior” races. This then becomes a political and 
economic weapon for creating ideological confusion 
and for the expropriation, domination, or terrori- 
zation of the so-called “inferior” races econom- 
ically, politically, and socially. It also operates 
to deflect the attention of the population away 
from real socio-economic problems to an artifi- 
cially created or stimulated pseudo-problem, which 
is, perhaps, the chief intention of those who mold 
Fascist opinion. Its use, therefore, is funda- 
mentally demagogic and is intended to facilitate 
the oppression and exploitation of some class, 
weaker nation, religious minority, or ethnic group. 

Racialism has played a fundamental role in the 
ideology of the most extreme Fascist group: the 
Nazis. The presence of racialism, therefore, can 
be considered a reliable index for the measurement 
of the degree of Fascist attitudes present in a 
population. It cannot, however, be regarded as a 
sufficient index unless it can be statistically estab- 
lished that there is such a high degree of correlation 
between Racialism and other Fascist indices that 
a high rating on a Racialism scale would imply a 
high rating on other scales. Tests for race bias 
are already in existence and can be used for the 
measurement of this factor. As simple a question 
as “Do you believe that the Japanese were born 
that way, or did they get that way?” can reveal the 
presence of a biologistic racialist viewpoint. How- 
ever, the belief that cultural factors are deter- 
mined racially rather than historically may be 
more indicative of ignorance than of Fascism. 
What is distinctively Fascist in a racialist view- 
point is the belief in intrinsic biologically prede- 
termined racial superiorities and _ inferiorities. 
Naive racialism, nevertheless, is relevant inas- 
much as it makes an individual more susceptible 
to Fascist racialist propaganda; thence the im- 
portance of acquainting students and the general 
public with the scientifically known facts about 
race,‘ so that they will be better prepared to dis- 
tinguish fact from fantasy. 

Closely related to racialism in the Fascist men- 
tality is ethnocentrism or tribalism. It may be 
distinguished from racialism in that it postulates 
superiority not so much on racial grounds as on the 


4A valuable contribution to public enlightenment 
on this question is Ruth Benedict’s pamphlet The 
Races of Man, published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1943. 
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basis of membership in some nation, class, religious 
body, or other culturally determined social group. 
It is to be found in varying degrees in all attitudes 
which take as their starting point an irrational 
belief in the fundamental superiority of some 
social group as compared to other groups. The 
snob who is very much concerned that the “lower 
classes”’ should look up to their “betters” and not 
forget their “place”; the sectarian who believes 
that his sect alone belongs to “The Elect” and that 
the rest of humanity is damned; the naive, so- 
called ‘‘vulgar’’ Marxist who indiscriminately con- 
demns all members of the Bourgeoisie, forgetting 
that Marx and Engels themselves were members 
of that class; the feudalistic economic patriarch 
who resents and combats al] attempts of his work- 
ers to organize themselves because “after all, we 
know what’s best for them”; the various peoples 
from the ancient Hebrews to the modern Japanese 
who believe that they are the Divinely Chosen— 
all of these situations manifest an attitude of 
narcissistic ethnocentrism that sees its own group 
as the fountainhead of all value and virtue, and 
has only contempt for all those who are outside 
of the magic circle. It is an attitude which tends 
to divide the world into two mutually exclusive 
classes: “we” and “the others.” It is present, 
perhaps, in some form or other anc to some degree 
in everyone, somewhat in the same way as there 
are traces of neuropathic patterns in the most 
normal of personalities. It is only when these 
attitudes or patterns become aggravated that the 
phenomena can be classified respectively as Fascist 
or as psychopathological as the case may be. It 
is to be expected, therefore, that in testing for 
Fascism small degrees of it will be generally found 
in all populations, and one of the methodological 
problems involved will be to determine at what 
point in a continuum of Fascist indices will a 
coefficient of Fascism become significant. 

The specifications for setting up the ethnocentric 
index would include such factors as: (1) belief in 
the “higher” right to rule or leadership of one’s 
class, caste, nation, or other social grouping; (2) 
opinions reflecting sentiments of the intrinsic 
greater excellence of one’s group in a natural or 
divine hierarchy: e.g., crude social Darwinism, 
theories of Divine Right of Kings and nobles, 
biologistic theories (spurious use of cephalic in- 
dices, etc.) of the inborn superiority of certain 
classes—aristocrats, burghers, townspeople as com- 
pared to country dwellers, the rich as over the 


poor, etc.; (3) chauvinism and other forms of ultra- 
nationalism; (4) ideologies justifying exploitation 
or oppression of other groups on any of the above 
grounds. 

A third facet in the constellation of Fascist 
ideology is the “Leadership Principle,” which may 
be designated as “Fuehrerism.”’ It is related to 
the foregoing ethnocentric index, but deals more 
specifically with the principles of authoritarian 
leadership. The concept of ‘“Fuehrerism” per- 
meates the Nazi political and economic machinery 
from its apex in Hitler down to the lowliest party 
chief or economic boss. It is based on the theory 
that all authority emanates from above, and pro- 
vides no democratic or popular checks on the use 
of these authoritarian controls. It is an extension 
into civilian life of the most rigorous military usages 
and techniques of power. Each factory owner is 
regarded as the “Fuehrer” of his plant within 
which his word is law. Again, what is peculiarly 
Fascist about this conception is its basis on mysti- 
cal considerations of innate superiority, historical 
destiny, natural hierarchy or divine mission, rather 
than on rational or traditional considerations. 
Questions such as “Do you believe that some men 
are born to lead, others to follow?” can reveal the 
degree to which a population accepts authority on 
grounds other than rational considerations of 
merit, ability, legality or utility; or the more 
strictly traditional grounds of social custom, his- 
torical achievement, and other culturally signifi- 
cant symbolic values. The admiration of a 
charismatic leader for himself and for his achieve- 
ments has little in common as well with the 
hysterical and irrational effusions characteristic 
of Fuehrerism. 

An examination of the Nazi system in action 
reveals yet another characteristic of the Fascist 
mentality: its Statism or Anti-pluralism. The 
Nazi state from its very inception began systemat- 
ically to weaken or destroy all social groupings 
which might have become the nucleus or agency of 
an effective challenge to the Nazi system of power 
relationships. The powerful German trade union 
movement, for example, was first weakened by an 
inoculation of Nazi cells whose primary job it was 
to create confusion among the workers by the usual 
tactic of deflecting their attention away from basic 
questions of social and economic reconstruction 
by fanning their prejudices, frustrations, and senti- 
ments of vicarious glory. Having once weakened 
the solidarity of the trade union movement it 
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became an easier job to strip progressively the 
unions of the rights which they had laboriously 
acquired over a long period of years extending back 
into the Imperial era. Once its organizations were 
crushed, labor could no longer exert any effective 
counter-pressure, and was swallowed within the 
system of controls of the Nazi economic and 
political hierarchy. In the disappearance of labor 
as an independently organized group the German 
community lost one important agency that might 
eventually have challenged the totalitarian state. 

Inasmuch as the destruction of labor as an 
organized free agency is one of the first acts on 
the program of a Fascist state, opinions concerning 
labor and labor organizations are certainly of 
significance in testing for Fascist attitudes. Al- 
though they fared better, management and capital 
were soon to discover that the Nazi seizure of the 
state machinery, coupled with the ruthless exten- 
sion of its police powers, greatly decreased their 
own freedom of action so that before long they 
found themselves irrevocably ensnared in the New 
Totalitarian Order which they had originally helped 
to create in the naive expectation that it would be 
their own docile instrument. Once having sub- 
jected the two basic classes in modern society, the 
Nazi hierarchy experienced little difficulty in bring- 
ing the rest of the community into line. 

The anti-pluralistic statism of the Nazis has had 
as its primary motive the systematic atomization 
of society so that the wide variety of social sub- 
groupings that go to make up the modern com- 
munity would tend to become progressively weaker, 
leading to ultimate disintegration. The degree to 
which this atomization was achieved was the 
measure of the degree to which the individual came 
to face the full power of the state without the 
backing of any subsidiary group of his own. In 
the terminology of Emile Durkheim, the monistic 
Fascist state has endeavored to substitute a primi- 
tive system of mechanical solidarity for the more 
evolved system of organic solidarity which is 
normal to the more highly articulated forms of 
contemporary society. This process of atomiza- 
tion has been extended not only to economic and 
professional organizations, but to a wide variety 
of cultural, religious, and political groups as well. 
The arts were made subservient to the ends of the 
state machinery. Religious organizations were 
tolerated only to the extent to which they rendered 
“unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s.”’ All politi- 
cal parties other than the official Fascist party were 
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destroyed by a rigorous application of Draconian 
measures. Even the family was weakened as a 
social group through the elaborate use of state 
youth organizations and the pitting of generation 
against generation. In this way the Fascist state 
demonstrates its anti-pluralist nature, for in liqui- 
dating or weakening all other social agencies it 
destroys at the same time the foci of possible 
resistance, and guarantees for itself the helpless 
subservience of the atomized individual. 

In its conception of the state, the Fascist men- 
tality again exhibits its irrationalism. For Fas- 
cism, the state is the highest good, transcending in 
value the individuals and groups which compose it. 
In every case, the purposes of the state come before 
any of the concrete interests or rights of its mem- 
bers. It has a mystical existence above and be- 
yond its individual constituent elements. The 
Fascist idea of the state is diametrically opposed to 
both the Liberal and the Marxist conception. 
The Liberal idea is primarily legalistic: the state 
is the impartial governing agency of the com- 
munity established by the constitutional-juridical 
structure of the commonwealth. The Marxist 
interpretation is historical and instrumental: the 
state is the instrument through which the dominant 
social class maintains and extends its control over 
the community; it is only when there is an equilib- 
rium maintained between more or less equally 
powerful social classes that the state can achieve 
the degree of impartiality which the liberal con- 
ception takes for granted. From the Marxist 
viewpoint the state is at best a necessary evil, for 
the Liberal it is the legally established and popu- 
larly based agency of social control, for the Fascist 
it is the highest end which man can serve and the 
mystica] incarnation of all values. 

If these four indices of the Fascist mentality: 
Racialism, Ethnocentrism, Fuehrerism, and Stat- 
ism are jointly examined it becomes clear that they 
share the same main characteristics. They all 
postulate the intrinsic superiority of certain races, 
groups, individuals or abstractions on some spuri- 
ous biologistic or irrational metaphysical basis. 
The general attitude is one that might be labeled 
“irrational superiorism.” Because the constella- 
tion of Fascist attitudes tends to cluster around a 
central nucleus of an irrationalistic superiorist 
ideology (a scattergram should be able to prove 
this), the use of factor analysis should eventually 
be able to provide a general test for Fascist 


attitudes. 
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III 


Inasmuch as the Fascist mentality is its sub- 
ject, this paper has not dealt specifically with other 
problems connected with Fascism. The basic 
methodology, however, can be applied as well to 
the consideration of such problems as: (1) the 
correlation of class position and Fascist attitudes; 
(2) the ecological distribution and redistribution of 
Fascist indices; (3) the influence of economic 
developments on Fascist trends; (4) the correlation 
of Fascist indices in certain social strata with the 
increasing radicalization of other strata; (5) the 
distribution of Fascist indices in diverse religious 
groups, occupations, personality types, age and sex 
groups, and educational levels. 

It is not enough to find certain correlations 
between social phenomena, however; the sociologist 
is also interested in causally explaining the corre- 
lation or interconnection. To explain the facts 
causally and to make them subjectively under- 
standable, the sociologist must concern himself 
with the objective socio-historical conditions which 
produce the social situations in which he is inter- 
ested, as well as the manner in which these situ- 
ations influence the psychological reactions of 
individuals, both distributively and collectively. 
As usual, the sociologist explains his facts in terms 
of the interaction between the objective social 


milieu and the historically conditioned interests, 
motives, and values of the persons and agencies 
acting within it. 

Before the facts can be explained and under- 
stood, the facts themselves must be defined. A 
sociologist can no more study the Fascist atti- 
tudinal pattern without first specifying what he 
means by “Fascist,” than can the biologist study 
the lobster without first determining what kind of 
animal he is looking for. Just as lobsters must be 
defined in terms of their characteristics, so must 
the Fascist mentality be defined in terms of its 
indices. What its characteristics are can best be 
determined by studying it in its natural habitat: 
the Nazi community. Once its characteristics are 
isolated then it can be identified in other habitats 
where it is less often found. 

The more rigorous definition of the concept of 
Fascism in terms of observable and quantifiable 
indices provides an instrument of prediction and 
control. The basic methodological principle estab- 
lished by Max Weber: the definition of social facts 
and concepts in terms of patterns of probability— 
can be extended to the definition of other social 
phenomena as well. When this principle is com- 
bined with the techniques of societal diagnosis of 
the ideal-typical method and implemented by 
systematic statistical generalizations, it yields a 
powerful organon of social analysis. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY ANNUAL MEETING 


Plans are now being definitely made to hold the next meeting of the American 
Sociological Society at the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland on March 1-3, 1946. 

In this connection, let me remind you again of the proposal to devote a session to 
Contributed Papers. Miss Katharine Jocher at the University of North Carolina 
is Chairman of the Committee to select which of the papers submitted should appear 
on the program and she requests that any papers intended for that session be in her 
hands by January 1. This would provide an opportunity for some persons—graduate 
students, returned servicemen and others who would not normally have an opportunity 
of appearing on the program—to present a paper and we hope that the response will 
warrant continuing this kind of arrangement. 


CoNRAD TAEUBER 
Secretary 
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NOTES ON THE TESTING OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY IN HAWAII 
BERNHARD L. HORMANN 


University of Hawaii 


volcanologists. They can’t experiment. 

They set up observatories and patiently 
wait for nature to provide them for the occasions 
when they can test their hunches and add to their 
scientific lore. And they pray for the chance of 
being on the spot when a real catastrophe, in their 
field of observation, a hurricane, an eruption, oc- 
curs, that rarest of opportunities for seeing at first 
hand those events which suggest, prove, modify, 
and disprove their theories. 

December 7, 1941, in Hawaii marked such a 
catastrophe in the sociologist’s area of observation. 
To the fortunate sociologists who were on the spot, 
it marked the “‘once-in-a-lifetime” opportunity to 
test their theories in the light of inexorable events. 

At the University of Hawaii the sociology de- 
partment had for about twenty years already main- 
tained what might, in the light of the above 
analogy, be called an observatory. The day-by- 
day changes in race relations constituted the 
problem upon which the sociologists concentrated. 
The writings of Romanzo Adams, Robert E. Park, 
E. B. Reuter, Everett Stonequist, Edgar T. 
Thompson, W. C. Smith, Clarence Glick, and 
Andrew W. Lind reflect the work of this ‘observa- 
tory.” 

The social “eruption” which the catastrophe at 
Pearl Harbor inaugurated, when seen in this per- 
spective, should therefore be regarded as a crucial 
event in the history of sociological observation. 
How would the theories about race relations in 
Hawaii which the slow day-by-day observations 
had suggested, hold up? What would the catas- 
trophe teach about the dynamics of race relations 
and the nature of morale? These were the ques- 
tions which the department of sociology has made 
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its guides in the observations undertaken during 
this critical period. This article attempts to de- 
scribe some of the methodological steps involved 
in the research. 

The kind of theoretical questions present in the 
minds of the people engaged in this research are 
the following: 

1. When people are confronted by new situa- 
tions, by what process do they define them and 
incorporate them into their expectations? In 
other words, under what circumstances are old 
attitudes given up and new ones formed? What 
constitutes a “new” situation? What are the 
relative roles of earlier attitudes, of experience, of 
communication, and of structural position, and 
how do these all work together in the development 
of new attitudes? 

2. How do we know when a significant change 
is occurring? 

3. Under what conditions do people living in 
an interracial community define a situation in 
terms of race and under what conditions not? 

4, What are the collective attitudes, such as 
morale, which are most characteristic of people 
going through crises? 

5. What factors make for high and low morale? 

6. How can we gauge the state of morale at 
any given moment? 

Under rapidly changing and critical conditions, 
theoretical questions such as these become formu- 
lated only as the more immediate and pragmatic 
program of research proceeds.! Further accumu- 


1 The pragmatic research, which has purposely been 
omitted from this discussion, is for the purpose of 
reporting accurately what has transpired and is tran- 
spiring in Hawaii. Such descriptions of trends serve 
to inform the responsible authorities and the general 
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lation of and continuous mulling over of our ma- 
terials and the suggestions from fellow-sociologists 
will undoubtedly suggest to us the reformulation 
of these questions and the formulation of new ones. 

In the light of the materials already gathered 
and as a result of a constant mulling over of the 
questions and data, it next becomes possible to 
prepare certain tentative hypotheses, which in 
turn become useful in appraising and reorienting 
the observational, fact-gathering aspects of the 
research. 

One way of illustrating this process of setting 
up hypotheses is through a description of our 
work in some concrete aspects of the changing 
local situation. 

Take the question of the Negroes in Hawaii. 
The number of Negroes in Hawaii has always been 
so small that only gross totals and totals by sex 
have been given by the decennial census (348 in 
1920, 563 in 1930, and 255 in 1940). For any 
further breakdown they are listed in the small 
“all-others” category. Those Negroes having 
Hawaiian blood are, however, always classified as 
part Hawaiians. This statistical treatment of the 
Negroes in Hawaii merely reflected the fact that 
the local people had no experience with and no 
conceptualization of Negroes as a group. A few 
individual Negroes have stood out because of 
some special distinction: A Negro woman was a 
principal of a public school; a Negro was elected 
to the Territorial legislature. 

The local people, in other words, had had no 
experience with the group, but only with a few 
individuals who, while the group remained small, 
were treated as individuals. Intellectually the 
low place of the Negroes on the mainland was 
known and was condemned. When local people 
travelled on the mainland, they were shocked at 
the discrimination. However, the whole Negro 
problem has been remote. Terms like “Nigger 
heaven” are used quite unself-consciously, with no 
idea that they do offend Negroes and therefore 
with no intent to offend when used. 

The war brought large numbers of Negro service 
men and defense workers. What would happen? 
By what process would the Negro find his place 
in the Hawaiian scheme of things? What stereo- 





public about the changing situation. Letters, diaries, 
interviews, descriptions of incidents, reports of con- 
versations, and statistical data of all varieties are being 
systematically collected. 


types would the local people develop and by what 
process? 

Here is a situation which makes it possible to 
study one important general phase of human be- 
havior. If we can find out how the local people 
behave in this new situation, we will find out some- 
thing about how people anywhere and at any time 
develop so-called race prejudices, what race really 
does mean to people. 

What is stated below in answer to such questions 
is only by way of a series of tentative hunches to 
indicate more clearly the approach used in the War 
Research Laboratory. 

1. The first reaction to the noticeable presence 
of Negroes in the community, before other reac- 
tions have been suggested in firsthand personal 
contact or by the defined reactions of mainland 
persons is to apply Hawaii’s traditional mores of 
race relations. A woman of the “upper 400” was 
anxious that the same hospitality be extended to 
Negroes as to white soldiers. A young Japanese 
customer in a men’s clothing store felt that the 
clerk was neglecting a Negro officer wishing to 
make a purchase and spoke to the clerk. Oriental 
and Hawaiian girls did not turn down requests 
from Negroes for dances. 

2. When the test of the first personal contact 
comes, reactions are mixed and varied. The 
Orientals, for instance, do occasionally react with 
awe to the obvious and to them strange physical 
differences between them and the Negroes, the 
size, the skin color—which, however, “does not 
extend to the palms of the hands,” the large eyes. 
While a feeling of revulsion may for a time be 
present, it is doubtful whether familiarity with a 
number of individuals would ever allow such feel- 
ings to become crystallized into a prejudice. 

3. The prejudices of mainland people are being 
communicated to the local people in ways which 
keep them from defining the situation on their 
own or accepting more “liberal” definitions. A 
well-formulated definition presented by word of 
mouth from person to person is more likely to be 
accepted thanavaguerone. Definitions by known 
persons are more likely to be accepted. Defini- 
tions calling for few or no personal sacrifices are 
likely to be accepted. 

4, Experiences and views are also being ex- 
changed by discussion among the local people. 
The local girls, for instance, discuss newspaper 
accounts of crimes locally committed by “Negroes.” 
(The local newspapers have persistently reported 
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offenses in this way.) Here is an item from a 
Japanese student’s diary: 


Three of us were coming back from shopping when 
one of the girls remarked, “Did you read in the papers 
about the Negro sailors?” 

The Chinese girl without giving it a second thought 
expressed her feelings, “Isn’t it awful? You never 
can trust a Negro soldier or a sailor.” 

’ The other added, “The next time I see a Negro 
soldier or a sailor, I’ll make sure I avoid him. You 
never can tell what will happen.” 

I defended the good ones by the oft-quoted words, 
“Tt’s too bad that a few have to ‘spoil’ the reputation 
of al]. After all it’s not all bad Negroes, but some bad 
Negroes, for there are some good and some bad within 
every race.” 


5. The Negro, in being assigned a low position, 
is, however, only following in the footsteps of most 
groups who have entered the island society and 
who have, when they remained, gradually achieved 
a higher status. 

6. The interrelationship of the various dis- 
proportions in the sex ratio of the groups in the 
community must be considered. Local girls, 
Hawaiian, Oriental, and Caucasian, are at a 
premium. Competing for their favors are not 
only the Negroes, but also the local boys, recent 
Filipino plantation immigrants, and Caucasian 
war workers and service men. In such competi- 
tion, the advantage is with the man having a) social 
prestige, and b) economic security. 

7. There seems to be no such thing as race 
prejudice or tolerance in the abstract. Persons 
having prejudices may readily lose them if they 
find themselves in a new situation or if their 
structural position in a community has changed 
and persons not having them may develop them 
under these conditions. 


It is clear that here in this one field there are 
problems of great general significance which have 
not yet been clearly and finally solved by research. 
We expect to be able to answer some of them 
better than they have been answered before. 

The same process by which people define or 
redefine their relation to other groups can also be 
intensively studied in the case of the Japanese, 
the defense workers, the service men, and to a 
large extent in the case of every group present in 
the Islands. 

The persons of Japanese ancestry now in the 
army have had to serve with Japanese men from 
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mainland relocation camps. From one point of 
view, one would have expected the two groups of 
Japanese-Americans to get along very well. Actu- 
ally, the Hawaiian-born men and the mainland- 
born men have not in all cases established har- 
monious relations. The soldiers from Hawaii call 
their blood-relatives by an uncomplimentary nick- 
name, Kotonk. They feel the mainland men are 
“high-hat” in their behavior towards the Hawaii 
men; they also feel the mainland men have taken 
the evacuation program with too big a “chip on 
their shoulder.” Often, the Hawaii men claim 
that they find it easier to develop camaraderie 
with Caucasian soldiers than with their mainland 
cousins and that their mainland cousins have a 
difficult time developing easy relations with the 
Caucasian soldiers. 

What are the factors behind this way of defining 
their new situation? Is it that the Hawaii boys 
have always felt it possible to envision a secure 
future for themselves in Hawaii, something which 
mainland Japanese boys have not succeeded in 
doing? Are they less marginal and, therefore, less 
sensitive? Do they shy away from identification 
with a less secure group? If these are plausible 
explanations, is it also possibly the explanation 
behind the reservations in the treatment of Ne- 
groes by some Japanese in Hawaii? 

The long letters by soldiers of Japanese ancestry 
in which they carefully attempt to interpret the 
mutual distrust between the two groups of Jap- 
anese are helping us to formulate and to answer 
such questions. 

Through continuous records of the behavior 
and subjective interpretations of the same individ- 
uals and groups, it is thus possible for us to observe 
the external influences to which they respond and 
the factors involved in the formulation of inter- 
pretations. 

Or let us take the problem of morale, with which 
the sociology department has been concerned ever 
since December 7, 1941. 

The hypotheses we have to offer here are again 
merely one step in the process of refining the 
sociological theory of morale. The hypotheses are 
the tentative answers to the theoretical questions. 
The hypotheses are suggested in the process of 
systematically observing the behavior of the com- 
munity as a whole during the first critical months 
and the behavior of the Japanese ethnic group in 
particular, because its morale difficulties have been 
unusually interesting. 

In Hawaii the morale of the people, in the sense 
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of a feeling of security or jitteryness, takes its cue 
from the military. Civilians look to the military 
for signs of tension. Further, among the civilians, 
the non-haoles look to the haoles, and the children 
to adults. 

This sort of morale, involving tension or relaxa- 
tion, is a matter in the first instance of interpreting 
the meaning of certain signs as threats or props 
to our security. The people know they are not 
competent to interpret the signs and so they look 
for the interpretation of those who are competent. 
After the cue has been given by those who are 
competent, a process of communicating the tension 
or the relief of tension throughout the community 
takes place. 

Occasionally, and especially when no interpre- 
tation from above is forthcoming, the people them- 
selves attempt to find the meanings, which, of 
course, usually turn out to be in error. For in- 
stance, during some of our thunderstorms, a few 
people have felt convinced a nearby sea battle was 
taking place. 

If this sort of morale is largely a matter of the 
communication of the feelings called forth when 


the implications of certain occurrences have been 
noted, then it becomes important to find the foci 
from which the contagion normally spreads. Wher- 
ever people gather and converse, such feelings may 
be disseminated. For haoles, the business-men’s 
luncheon club and the bridge table are such foci. 
For the Japanese, the peddler of vegetables and 
groceries on his rounds attracts a series of clusters 
of housewives. He passes along from one cluster 
to the next the fears, the rumors which he gathers 
on the way. Frequently the paths of communica- 
tion among the Japanese hardly touch those of the 
haole population, as is indicated by the fact that 
certain rumors and interpretations among the 
Japanese never reach the haoles. 

The Sociology Department of the University of 
Hawaii welcomes the interest of and suggestions 
from others doing research in the fields indicated. 
In Hawaii there is always the danger of isolation 
from the stimulating discussion with colleagues and 
of a lag in becoming acquainted with new research 
leads. The only solution is to induce written com- 
munication through the presentation of a descrip- 
tive account of the sort attempted here. 


COMPARISON OF FARM HOUSING INDEXES FOR OKLAHOMA 


ROBERT T. McMILLAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College* 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper describes the construction of 

four indexes of rural-farm housing for the 

counties of Oklahoma. It attempts to de- 
termine whether measuring instruments derived 
from the application of relatively simple methods 
are as valid as those obtained from more compli- 
cated techniques. It assumes that the variable, 
housing, can be measured by a composite index of 
items which are considered to be reflectors of 
housing status. Data for the study were taken 
from the 1940 Census. 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 
One of the most important steps in index or 
scale construction is the preliminary selection of 
items. This problem offered little difficulty in the 
present study, because the 1940 Census includes 


* Published as a contribution of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


items which in the opinion of census experts and 
other informed persons furnish basic information 
pertaining to housing. Nineteen items were chosen 
for preliminary analysis. In order to facilitate 
their use, each item was reduced to a dichotomous 
classification of quantities, that is, either the per- 
centage of counties reporting possession or non- 
possession, or the percentage with “less than” or 
“more than” a stated amount. Some objection 
might be raised concerning the point in the con- 
tinuum of a variable at which division was made. 
For example, would the percentage of dwellings 
with one person or less per room be more effective 
than the percentage with 1.50 persons or less per 
room in the differentiating capacity of this item? 
To answer this and similar questions on other 
items would require a considerable amount of 
detailed analysis. For the purpose at hand, practi- 
cal considerations necessitated arbitrary decisions 
in the classification of data. 
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In preparing the data for the construction of in- 
dexes, these steps were taken. First, the per- 
centage of dwellings possessing each item was 
computed for all counties. Second, the counties 
of the State were arrayed or ranked according to 
the amount of possession on each item. Third, 
these ranks were summed up and averaged. 
Fourth, for each item the average rank of the 
county was correlated with the average of all ranks 
by Spearman’s method of rank correlation. Three 
items were eliminated because their correlation 
coefficients were under .60, leaving 16 items to be 
used in constructing the indexes.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDEXES 


Index I. The first index of rural-farm housing 
was determined by the rank method (Table 1). It 
consists simply of ranking counties on each item, 
summing the ranks of the counties on the several 
items, and dividing by the number of items. The 
formula is 


=X 
Index I = — 
ndex V 


1The three items eliminated were percentage of 
single (detached) rural-farm family dwellings, per- 
centage of rural-farm dwellings built after 1929, and 
percentage of mortgage-free owner-operated farms. 

2 The 16 items used in constructing Indexes I, II, 
and III, which appear later, were the percentage of 
rural-farm dwellings with: 

. Running water 
. Flush toilet 
. Bathtub or shower 
. Electric lighting 
. Less than 1.51 persons per room 
Radio 
. Mechanical refrigeration 
. Value of $1000 and over (owner-occupied dwel- 
lings only) 
9. Seven rooms and over 

10. Owner-occupants 

11. Major repairs not needed 

12. Gas or electricity for cooking 

13. Central heating system 

14. Estimated monthly rentals of $10 or over 

(tenant-occupied dwellings only) 

Percentage of farms with: 

15. Automobile 

16. Telephone 
Data on these items by counties are available in the 
Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Housing, 
First and Second Series, Oklahoma; Agriculture, First 
and Second Series, Part V. The percentages generally 
were computed by using as a base the number of oc- 
cupied dwellings reported on the item. 
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in which 

X = rank of county on items 

N = number of items 

When correlated with Index I using Spearman’s 
rank method, 13 of the 16 items yielded coefficients 
ranging from .80 to .94. Although the coefficients 
of the percentages of dwellings owner-occupied, of 
those not needing major repairs, and of those with 
gas or electricity for cooking amounted to .62, .71, 
and .77, respectively, these items were retained 
because it was thought that they were important 
reflectors of housing status. The lower correlation 
of these items can be explained. In some poor- 
land areas of Oklahoma the amount of farm-home 
ownership is fairly high, but the housing conditions 
generally are deplorably low. Also, in certain 
areas to which large numbers of surplus nonfarm 
families migrated between 1930 and 1940, crude 
shacks were thrown up hastily on open-range and 
cutover timber land at little or no cost to the 
owner occupants. The lack of agreement among 
census enumerators in interpreting instructions re- 
lating to the need of major repairs probably ex- 
plains the inconsistency of returns on this item. 
The location of oil and gas fields in some of the 
poorer counties of the State accounts for relatively 
high percentages of dwellings reported with gas or 
electricity for cooking in those counties. 

Index II. The method of averaging relatives can 
be applied to achieve a useable index of housing.* 
In this study, the county’s measure is expressed 
as a ratio of the State’s measure for each item. 
For example, 52.3 percent of the dwellings in 
Garfield county were owner-occupied in 1940 as 
compared with 39.8 percent for the State as a 
whole. In terms of a relative, this county had 
131.4 percent as many owner-occupied ¢wellings 
as the base area. 

The condensed formula for computing this 
index is 


100 
ssn 


Sites Ti ww oe 
v 





3 See C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, A Method of 
Determining Rural Social Sub-Areas With A pplication 
to Ohio (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University De- 
partment of Rural Economics Mimeograph Bulletin 106, 
1938); Carter Goodrich, Bushrod W. Allin, and Marion 
Hayes, Migration and Planes of Living (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935). 
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TABLE 1 
Four Inpexes or Rurat-Farm Hovsinc sy Counties oF Oxitanoma, 1940 
INDEX I INDEX II INDEX III INDEX IV 
COUNTY 
Score Rank Score Rank Score Rank Score Rank 
ci uis Kae Mk wid back ae lek 4.5 1 238.5 1 71.0 1 72.2 1 
TS diiten ond cuba tes + oueoes 6.2 2 230.5 2 68.5 3 69.2 3 
Gy incu esau sath sac heeeus she 7.7 3 205.3 5 66.4 5 66.1 6 
BR ag AL ge Ie ge a 8.2 4 194.2 6 65.9 6 66.3 5 
EN: Vhs 0 Soa | nak 6 ve pee he 10.7 5 190.8 7 63.2 8 64.9 7 
SUNN 6.355 hab 9G4 coeds oeRnee 11.8 6 227.5 4 69.0 2 70.3 2 
AREER no SAIN Gon eek ee 12.5 7.5 162.6 12 60.5 11 62.9 8.5 
CEOS 8s sv adikpainbieckesd 12.5 7.5 179.2 10 64.5 7 61.1 11 
GS dsc Boi aicny 088s cde 13.5 9 182.7 9 61.4 9 60.3 12 
On i is tls ts 15.0 10 228.5 3 66.6 4 66.5 4 
ERTS aS oes arent Spee 18.1 11 183.9 8 60.9 10 62.9 8.5 
EST Te. eT or 18.4 12 165.5 11 59.8 12 57.3 14 
iii buh d c Keankeenedeaa ee? 20.2 13 157.2 13 57.5 13 57.6 13 
ie Ans bis xan nie sew F602 20.5 14 127.4 20 55.7 17 54.1 23.5 
EE nick od bn ocadba's tn oe eee 21.0 15 127.1 21 56.7 15 55.0 20 
| EER BRE: ASE ane ai 21.5 16.5 132.2 17 56.5 16 54.1 23.5 
SUE: Fon Tas codec Shae ces cee beh 21.5 16.5 144.8 14 57.0 14 55.6 17 
SG oie EA Vinnie 80 dabakde iba 22.2 18 133.4 16 55.6 18.5 56.4 16 
MT ie Paid See Ki ab We ads dais 23.2 19 128.7 19 55.5 20 61.4 10 
ES ee eer es 23.9 20 119.2 24 55.2 21 54.4 22 
I alierin it eh ca tenees bean ate 24.5 21 117.0 | 26 55.1 22 53.8 26 
RN a a, 8 ie 25.1 22 116.0 | 27 54.5 23 54.9 21 
is tekks & whois 0 mid unadWtne.ne me 25.2 23 130.4 18 55.6 18.5 55.1 19 
ERSTE Re SIO 25.5 24 112.3 28 53.4 28 55.3 18 
os css 6 40's Surv cle ween cs 26.1 25 117.4 25 54.4 24 51.5 30 
Dasa keds seek nes teon teed 26.3 26 121.2 23 53.6 27 54.0 25 
ation cs con teebecnenst 27.0 27 125.4 22 53.9 26 56.5 15 
MRS Point va eN ehh vane Cheek eee 31.1 28 141.8 15 54.1 25 52.9 28 
Ee oy eerie 31.7 29 99.8 33 $1.2 31 53.7 27 
ND. F533 a OER. ot 32.4 30 101.7 32 50.7 34 50.2 34.5 
SS Cie Cire kb ea esa Os 1S 33.7 31 99.3 35 50.8 33 49.7 37 
SSE SC eee er ar 33.9 32 107.9 30 52.0 29 48.6 42 
nck h ibs kp tient ps tas 34.1 33 108.4 29 51.6 30 50.4 33 
SE ro tw Edis Mean aes 34.4 34 105.0 | 31 51.1 32 50.0 36 
i oy ara kines W's 36-bRw AA 36.1 35 04.7 | 36 50.0 35 50.9 31 
EER ACSA eae Agape PP ea 36.9 36 94.5 37 49.2 38 48.5 43 
eek ee whiks dined mee nee 37.6 37 91.1 40.5 49.8 36 51.6 29 
eid ntact nen ckke 37.8 38 92.8 38 49.0 39.5 48.7 40.5 
RR mS) a 38.1 39 90.3 42 48.7 43 48.8 39 
DGS iss is vUSb Biba cen scevas 38.4 40 99.4 | 34 48.3 45 46.5 53 
CTS a's bs dale C2 00% vss 8 ts 38.6 41 91.1 40.5 49.4 37 50.2 34.5 
DCE Le tench ceeebbassvicevs 39.1 42 87.1 43 48.8 41.5 50.7 32 
NS ti ol oa 39.4 43 91.7 39 48.6 44 47.9 46 
NG gs hg Pele ang wie wh cau 39.7 44 82.0 | 46 49.0 39.5 49.2 38 
Ne o's vs eceicas veh us. x cs 40.6 45 84.6 | 45 48.8 41.5 48.0 45 
ES SRS a a ge 43.5 46 77.0 51 48.0 47 45.7 54 
EE SARIS A ca a ae a 43.8 47 80.8 47 46.8 49.5 47.3 48.5 
SRE re pee 44.0 48 78.7 49 48.1 46 47.3 48.5 
hint ne wish btn ida heb 44.6 49 86.0 | 44 46.8 49.5 47.2 50 
RT PS 45.0 50.5 80.5 | 48 46.8 49.5 46.8 51.5 
GAS withing d+ nhied ~debiond 45.0 50.5 78.4 | 50 47.1 48 48.7 40.5 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 









































INDEX I INDEX II INDEX Ili INDEX IV 
COUNTY 
Score Rank Score Rank Score Rank Score Rank 
INN si Sivids ves « ea 55500 Re 46.4 52 75.4 | 52 46.4 52 48.2 44 
SR eras apie 46.8 53 73.4 | 53 46.0 53 47.7 47 
OR ere eer 47.6 54 73.3 54 45.4 54 46.8 51.5 
Ps eosin ss cs Vigeussns se heee 53.0 55 59.5 57 44.3 56 44.2 55.5 
ee try rie Bee Oe 53.1 56 60.5 55 44.2 55 43.3 58 
a Re ERE NS SPE aR, 55.3 57 59.9 56 43.2 58.5 44.2 55.5 
Cree oo ea a ee 56.0 58 56.5 58 43.0 60 43.7 57 
NIE. iin vie cv ke 05s gigas oh 56.5 59 52.9 62.5 42.6 62 40.7 65 
NE 05 Sa cc RS 56.9 60 52.9 | 62.5 43.2 58.5 42.6 59 
DWN iss ss eS RE 57.9 61 53.9 | 60 43.4 57 41.2 64 
iis dos esa: in wa new Coke 58.5 62 49.3 64 42.8 61 40.1 67 
Ce ee eer 58.8 63 54.6 | 59 42.3 64 41.9 60 
BE. cove s-owrad ceades Sree 62.0 o4 43.2 68 41.5 66 39.7 71 
PI os rock oo a esa eh ek Kae 62.2 65 42.4 69 41.8 65 41.3 61.5 
2 IEE pimp GR ap ae: ram am ee 62.6 66 44.3 67 41.4 67 39.8 70 
Ne ES Oe Sromea oA Sree Grae Mie gr 62.7 67 53.8 61 42.4 63 41.8 61 
I cos oes cp eee eh os ove eue 64.9 68 40.8 71 40.1 70.5 38.3 76 
iia ska kiais si RaW es a Oe 65.3 69 41.1 70 40.4 68.5 39.9 68.5 
NR oo vos cae oboe ees 66.2 70 46.9 65.5 39.6 72 40.6 66 
RE ea. so Saks be ge ed dine RD 66.8 71 46.9 65.5 40.4 68.5 41.3 61.5 
NS oo inc ewe gc nabeken 67.2 72 34.9 | 73.5 38.8 75 39.9 68.5 
WIL sc agence dans ees bs 68.6 73 34.9 73.5 40.1 70.5 39.4 72 
Atoka........ 69.5 74 34.2 75 39.1 73.5 38.5 75 
<0 AE OPS erg a Cy 69.6 75 33.2 72 39.1 73.5 39.2 74 
ROIS iid Tesch ov cesans 70.6 76 31.5 77 38.0 77 37.4 77 
PES rine cages Cees 71.3 77 31.8 76 38.7 76 39.3 73 
ES ER SE TER EEE ee A rece 38.8 101.7 50.4 50.3 
Standard deviation............. 18.7 52.7 ie 8.3 
Standard error..............0+. 2.1 6.0 0.9 0.9 
in which is given to each item in a composite index. Failure 
pn = percentage of units possessing the trait to standardize scores may give more weight to 
for county ” ' one item than another because of differences in 
po = percentage of units possessing the trait size of the standard deviations. 
for state 


N = number of items 

Index III. One method of measurement em- 
ployed frequently in educational research and 
equally useable in many sociological studies is that 
of standard scoring. The deviation of a score from 
its mean, expressed as a multiple of the standard 
deviation, is called a standard score. The formula 
for the standard score, also called z-score, is 


x-2z 
$s 





By converting raw scores into standard scores, the 
research worker can be assured that equal weight 


In the construction of Index III, all percentages 
were converted into standard scores by the appli- 
cation of the above formula. The mean and 
standard deviation of each group of items had to 
be computed before this operation could be con- 
summated. The scores were added and divided 
by NV. To avoid the use of negative signs and also 
to expand the size of the index, each average was 
multiplied by 10 and the result added to 50, thus 
moving the distribution 50 points along the scale. 
It has been found that, in general, measures of 
variability are not affected by the introduction of 
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constants.‘ Thus the formula for obtaining Index 
IIT becomes 


Index I = 10 = + 50 


Index IV. The construction of an index through 
the application of factor analysis is by far the most 
complex and time-consuming of the four methods 
employed in this study. The procedure followed 
here has been described in recent publications of 
Margaret Jarman Hagood.® 

Factor analysis furnishes a method of weighting 
items, or components, in terms of factor loadings. 


portions of the variances of each variable which 
are associated with each of the factors. The latter 
are determiners, common to several variables, 
which may be used to account for the correlation 
among the variables. By definition, the factor 
loading is the contribution of any factor to the 
variability of a given variable. 

In order to reduce the amount of labor involved 
in preparing the table of intercorrelations, only 
those items were used which, when correlated with 
Index I, had coefficients of .85 or more.* Accord- 
ingly, the correlation matrix, as shown in Table 2, 
contained 11 items. 











TABLE 2 
CORRELATION MATRIX FOR ELEVEN Hovusinc Items, OKLAHOMA, 1940 
ITEM* 
ITEm® 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
1 .92 .90 75 .66 .62 .74 .66 .61 51 .59 
2 .92 .99 .79 .59 .58 . 84 .76 .79 .48 56 
3 .90 .99 .85 .67 .62 .86 .80 .59 > .66 
4 Ay .79 .85 .88 .90 .96 83 . 86 .88 .88 
5 .66 .59 .67 .88 94 .76 .77 .93 .87 91 
6 .62 .58 .62 .90 .94 .78 .79 91 84 .85 
7 .74 84 86 .96 .76 .78 81 .68 71 75 
8 66 .76 .80 83 77 .79 81 .74 .70 77 
9 .61 .79 .59 .86 .93 91 .68 74 .83 77 
10 51 .48 .55 .88 .87 .84 71 .70 .83 .93 
11 59 .56 .66 .88 91 .85 75 77 77 .93 






































The equation for the composite score is: 


S = .8832, + .9812, + .8662; + .95527 + .883zs 
* For identification, see numbered items in footnote 2. Items 15 and 16 become items 9 and 10 in this matrix. 


The intercorrelations of a set of variables are 
analyzed in such a way as to determine the pro- 


‘For a discussion of the method used here, see 
Helen M. Walker, Elementary Statistical Methods (New 
York, 1943), pp. 133-39. 

5 Margaret Jarman Hagood, Nadia Danilevsky, and 
Corlin O. Beum, “An Examination of the Use of 
Factor Analysis in the Problem of Subregional De- 
lineation,” Rural Sociology, 6 (September, 1941), pp. 
216-33. Also see Hagood, “Development of a 1940 
Rural-Farm Level of Living Index for Counties,” 
Rural Sociology, 8 (June, 1943), pp. 292-93; “Statistical 
Methods For Delineation of Regions Applied to Data 
On Agriculture and Population,” Social Forces, 21 
(March, 1943), pp. 287-97; and, Rural Level of Living 
Indexes for Counties of the United States, 1940 (Wash- 
ington: U.S.D.A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
October, 1943, Mimeographed). 


As might be expected, the items having the 
largest correlation with Index I also correlated 
highest with other individual items. In fact, the 
coefficients of four of the five items finally selected 
for Index IV exceeded .90, when correlated with 
the average of all ranks. The percentage of dwel- 
lings with electric lighting (item 4) was most 
closely related with Index I, the coefficient being 
.94. This item also correlated highly with all 
items in Table 2, and, therefore, was incorporated 
into IndexIV. The high degree of intercorrelation 
among the first three items: percentages of dwel- 
lings with running water, flush toilet, and bathtub 
or shower, made it advisable to exclude from con- 


* Correlation coefficients were computed by multi- 
plying the standard scores (obtained in Index III), 
summing the products, and dividing by N. 
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sideration in the index the first two items, since 
they had lower coefficients generally than item 3. 
Dwellings with less than 1.51 persons per room 
and those with radio seemed to duplicate each 
other in the intercorrelations. Consequently, item 
5 was retained for Index IV, and item 11, dwellings 
with 7 rooms or over, was dropped. The fourth 
item included in the index, dwellings with mechani- 
cal refrigeration (item 7), reflected fairly high 
correlations with other items, especially dwellings 
with electricity. A fifth component, owner- 
occupied dwellings valued at $1000 and over (item 
8), was added to lend stability which the index 
seemed to lack when only four items were used. 
The percentage of farms reported with automobiles 
and telephones (item 9 and 10) were omitted chiefly 
for the reasons that the inclusion of the auto- 
mobile as an index of housing can be questioned, 
and that the possession of telephones correlated 
highly with items 4 and 5, which generally had 
larger correlations with other items in the matrix. 
It can be observed that telephones, which in all 
parts of Oklahoma have tended to disappear from 
farms in recent years, correlated closely with large 
dwellings (item 11), the coefficient between these 
two items being .93. 

Having selected five items to be included in 
Index IV, the next step was to determine their 
weights in the composite score. Harold Hotelling’s 
method of iteration was used for this purpose.’ 

The weights thus obtained, and shown in the 
equation at the bottom of Table 2, fulfill the con- 
dition that all counties having the same or similar 
values on the composite index will have a minimum 
of variance in their measures on each of the five 
items. Each of these weights was multiplied by 
the standard score of the item indicated in the 
equation. Then the products were added and 
divided by N. In order to avoid negative signs 
and small numbers, the resulting figure for each 
county was multiplied by 10 and added to 50, 


7A computation guide for determining first factor 
loadings by this method is presented in the article by 
Hagood, Danilevsky, and Beum, “An Examination of 
the Use of Factor Analysis in the Problem of Sub- 
regional Delineation,” Rural Sociology, 6 (September, 
1941), pp. 231-33. The detailed description of the 
procedure used in the present study need not be 


repeated. 
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as was done in Index III.* This procedure can 
be summarized in the following equation: 





88323 + .9812, + .8662; 
Index IV = 1 + .95527 + .8832, } + 50 
N 
in which 


23 = Dwellings with bathtub or shower 

%4 = Dwellings with electric lighting 

zs = Dwellings with less than 1.51 persons per 
room 

2; = Dwellings with mechanical refrigeration 

gg = Owner-occupied dwellings valued at $1000 
or over. 


EVALUATION 


This part of the study attempts to evaluate the 
four indexes, shown in Table 1, in terms of their 
validity and reliability. 

The validity of an index is the extent to which 
it measures what it purports to measure. It is 
often ascertained by the correlation of a variable 
with a criterion. In this study, validity was deter- 
mined by intercorrelating the indexes, and by 
correlating each index with two well-known level- 
of-living indexes. 

The four indexes possess a high degree of valid- 
ity, judging from the following intercorrelations: 








FRASON ae SPEARMAN RANK FORMULA 
TIT = —.95 rI-Ir = —.99 
rI-111 = — .96 I-11 = —.99 
rI-Iv = —.98 ‘I-Iv = —.99 
rii-ni= .98 ri-ni= .99 
rii-tv=  .98 yi-Iv = .97 
ril-tv= .99 ri-1v= .98 








The correlation of each index with Hagood’s 
level-of-living index and with the index obtained 
from the method used by Lively and Almack re- 
sulted in the coefficients shown below.® In com- 


8 The transmuted scores used in Indexes III and IV 
result theoretically in a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10 for the group under observation. 

®See Hagood, Rural Level of Living Indexes for the 
United States, 1940, p. 33. This index contained five 
items: (1) percentage of occupied rural-farm dwellings 
with fewer than 1.51 persons per room, (2) percentage 
of rural-farm dwelling units with radio, (3) percentage 
of farms with gross income of $600 or more, (4) per- 
centage of farms reporting automobiles of 1936 or later 
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parison with these external criteria, the indexes 
constructed in this study meet the test of validity 
satisfactorily. 





HAGOOD’S LEVEL OF LIVING PLANE OF LIVING INDEX, 1930 
INDEX, 1940 (LIVELY AND ALMACK) 





ry = —.90 n= .87 |) ry = —.91 r= .91 
n= .81 rv = 87 | n= «88 so adieas .93 








The reliability of an index refers to the accuracy 
or the consistency of its results. In this study, 
reliability depends upon the reliability of the census 
enumeration and the accuracy of the computations 
made from the data, which include the universe 
observed. Furthermore, reliability can be inferred 
from the high value of the validity coefficients. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from this 
study. Either of the four methods employed in 
this study produced an equally satisfactory index 





models, and (5) median grade of school completed by 
persons 25 years of age and over. Factor analysis was 
used in making this measuring instrument. 

The plane of living index devised by Lively and 
Almack consisted of six items: (1) average value of farm 
dwelling, (2) percent of farms reporting automobiles, 
(3) percent of farms reporting electricity, (4) percent 
of farms reporting radio, (5) percent of farms reporting 
water piped into dwellings, and (6) percent of farms 
reporting telephones. It was determined by the 
method of averaging relatives and was based upon 1930 


census data. 


of housing. However, it is of paramount im- 
portance to emphasize that the problem of index 
construction lies in the selection and weighting of 
items. The methods used in constructing In- 
dexes I, II, and ITI reveal nothing as to the validity 
of the items included in them, but factor analysis, 
the method upon which Index IV is based, provides 
a technique both for selecting and weighting items. 
Since it is the aim of index construction to get as 
good a measure as possible with as few items as are 
necessary, factor analysis is superior to the other 
methods in accomplishing this end. The chief 
objections to this method are the large amount of 
labor involved in its application and the difficulty 
of interpreting results, but when a short index, 
measuring a single common factor, is desired, it is 
the best technique. 

The advantages of Index I (ranks) and Index II, 
(relatives) are two: they are simple to construct 
and easy to understand. Although equal weights 
supposedly were given to all items in these two 
indexes, actually those items which possessed 
greater variability received larger weights. Obvi- 
ously, Index II was most affected by this fact. 
Index III overcomes this weakness by converting 
the score on each item into a standard deviation unit 
before summation and averaging. The labor re- 
quired in determining this index was only slightly 
more time-consuming than that involved in ar- 
riving at Indexes I or IT. 


STUDY OF RECENT IMMIGRATION FROM EUROPE 


Professor Maurice R. Davie, chairman of the Department of Sociology of Yale University, has accepted a one- 
intment with the Committee for the Study of Recent Immigration from Europe to direct a nation-wide 


year ap K : q 
study oT the economic and social adjustment of refugees who have entered the United States since Hitler came to 


wer, 
Po The effect of these recent immigrants upon American life as well as their contributions to American culture and 
economy will receive detailed analysis. 

The methods employed in the Study include a questionnaire that is being distributed to individuals throughout 
the country, schedules designed to secure information regarding the organizational life of the immigrants, and the 
use of life stories. These latter are sought from a small but representative group in order to secure a more intimate 
picture of the processes of adjustment and to gain greater insight into the problems and attitudes of the newcomer 
than could otherwise be obtained. 

All data received will be considered confidential. Actual names and identifying data will be withheld by the 
Committee when the findings are published, unless the contrary is expressly desired. 

Sponsored by the American Christian Committee for Refugees, the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Catholic Committee for Refugees, the National Refugee Service, and the United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, the Study Committee hopes to reach individuals who are not known to refugee agencies as 
well as agency clients. 

Assisting Professor Davie is a research staff including Dr. Samuel Koenig, Brooklyn College; Dr. Carolyn 
Zeleny, formerly instructor in Sociology at Skidmore College; Mrs. Sarah Cohn, formerly research and case worker 
with the National Refugee Service; Miss Betty Drury, formerly executive secretary, Emergency Committee in 
Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars; and Mrs. Dorothy Tate, head of the research and statistical division of the 
National Refugee Service. 

Local service committees, immigrant organizations, churches, professional and fraternal groups, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the American and foreign-] age press, are asked to cooperate in building up the Committee’s mail- 
ing list and in interpreting the purpose of the Study in the various communities. 

Information as to the names and addresses of non-agency clients, as well as notification of special studies of re- 
cent immigrants which have been made will be welcomed. Such information should be sent to the Committee for 
the Study of Recent Immigration from Europe, 139 Centre Street, New York 13, New York. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES FOR SOUTHERN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES * 


FRANK D. ALEXANDER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


PRESENT SITUATION 


HE wartime demand for manpower, both 

in the armed services and in industry, re- 

sulted in considerable out-migration from 
many rural communities of the South. There have 
been a number of temporary effects upon rural 
communities of this extensive out-movement. 
The loss of both pupils and teaching personnel has 
forced many rural schools to operate at a low level 
of efficiency, and rural health and medical services 
have, in a number of instances, been forced to carry 
on without sufficient personnel. Farmers, long ac- 
customed to a surplus Jabor supply, have had to 
work longer hours and utilize family labor more 
extensively. Insofar as was possible, numbers of 
them have greatly increased their reliance on 
mechanized equipment. It is impossible at this 
time to predict what will be the long-time effect 
upon rural communities of the loss of population 
resulting from the war. There are many areas in 
the South where farmers have not changed their 
opinions concerning the desirability of having a 
large supply of surplus labor. They still cling to 
the belief that agriculture can always provide em- 
ployment to those who want to work, but this be- 
lief is unaccompanied by any awareness of the low 
incomes resulting from surplus agricultural work- 
ers. Here and there, the better-informed farmers 
and agricultural workers recognize the seriousness 


* The material for this article was taken from the 
Rural Life Trend Studies, 1942-44, and the Cultural 
Reconnaissance Surveys, 1944-45, conducted by the 
Atlanta Office of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in selected counties in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 


of the density of the region’s rural farm population 
as it has existed in the past and express strong 
convictions against the “dumping” of surplus labor 
on their communities in the postwar period. 

In considering community life in the South, it 
is important to recognize the great variability that 
exists. Programs for improving community life 
in the region can hope for success only by recogniz- 
ing this variability. For example, on the one 
hand, there are the mountain communities in 
northeast Georgia which have not yet overcome 
the lag in social and economic development result- 
ing from long years of isolation, where general and 
self-sufficient farming is practiced and in which 
racial problems have never had any prominence. 
On the other hand, there are the plantation com- 
munities of the Mississippi Delta in which farming 
is carried on as a distinctly commercial enterprise, 
where community life is controlled by a white 
group that enjoys a level of living comparable to 
that found in most urban communities, and in 
which race relations are always in the forefront. 
Between these two extremes may be fouad com- 
munities in which the above characteristics as well 
as others occur in all kinds of combinations and 
degrees of variability. 

An important change in community life is oc- 
curring in the region. Small locality groups are 
either disappearing or losing many of their former 
functions. Alongside of or in the place of these 
small locality communities is emerging what may 
be called county communities. Automobiles, im- 
proved roads, school consolidation, and the devel- 
opment of numerous county-wide services, i.e., 
public health services, welfare departments, and 
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agricultural agencies of all kinds, many of which 
were initiated during the 1930’s, have been the 
principal factors in creating these larger county 
communities. Although the processes by which 
these communities have come into existence have 
often meant the deterioration of smaller locality 
groupings, it should be recognized that in some 
instances, the smaller groupings have never really 
existed. 

Community life in the South, whether one con- 
siders the smaller locality communities or the 
emerging county communities, is complicated by 
the presence of the two races. In thinking about 
communities in the region, it is almost necessary 
to think of two communities rather than one. 
The smaller locality groupings of the Negroes ap- 
pear to be surviving better than the smaller white 
locality groupings. The segregation which the 
whites have forced upon Negroes has caused the 
latter to seek social outlets in mutual aid societies 
and churches in the smaller locality group; these 
organizations, together with unconsolidated 
schools, have tended to preserve the natural lo- 
cality community among Negroes. However, in 
most instances, the county seat is looked upon 
even by Negroes as their principal trading and 
service center. 

Community participation, whether one con- 
siders the smailer locality groupings or the county 
community, is definitely limited in most areas of 
the South. There is a great mass of citizens in 
the region who have almost no awareness of or 
interest in any social organizations other than the 
church, and even in the case of the church, they 
often possess no high degree of responsibility as 
members. Participating in organizations is fre- 
quently limited to the more substantial members 
of the community. 

Leadership in community life varies greatly 
from one part of the region to another. In Missis- 
sippi Delta communities, plantation owners, who 
possess all of the characteristics of alert business 
men, are efficient leaders; and where their eco- 
nomic interest or status is concerned, they defi- 
nitely know how to establish and maintain the 
necessary organizations for getting things done. 
On the other hand, there are areas in which there 
is a considerable dearth of effective leadership with 
the result that many communities are largely un- 
organized and completely lacking in morale. 

Although in many parts of the South there are a 
number of special interest groups, particularly at 
the county seats, the actual number of such groups 
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is misleading because many of them are little more 
than paper organizations or else they exist for 
only a few months or a year or two and then dis- 
integrate for no apparent reason other than the 
inability of leaders and members to maintain 
interest. However, it should be noted that almost 
every county seat has at least one civic club which 
either exerts considerable influence or represents a 
potential force that may be directed toward build- 
ing a better community. 

The principal organization for farmers in the 
South is the Farm Bureau. Although large num- 
bers of both whites and Negroes are sometimes 
enrolled, the local organizations are frequently 
either inactive or undemocratic, with participation 
limited to a small minority. Cooperative organi- 
zations among farmers have had only limited 
success. Not until a higher educational level has 
been attained, a more widespread and realistic 
interest in the welfare of the whole farm com- 
munity has developed, and a sufficient number of 
trained managers are available, can much progress 
be expected in this direction. Soil improvement 
associations, which carry on cooperative functions, 
are making encouraging beginnings in counties 
where the Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
active. 

Although the white schools are on a considerably 
higher level than are the Negro schools, the former 
are often poorly equipped and lacking in properly 
qualified teachers. The funds necessary to pro- 
vide adequate educational facilities are simply not 
available. In addition, despite considerable lip 
service to education, there is a great amount of 
indifference to educational matters. Extensive 
absenteeism and a high degree of retardation are 
indexes of this indifference. 

Churches are numerous in most rural areas of 
the region; in fact, they are usually too numerous. 
Although competition and conflict among the 
rural churches have declined considerably in recent 
years, the large number of churches and the lack 
of resident ministers prevent their providing effec- 
tive moral leadership in many communities. In- 
deed, the inefficient and unorganized programs of 
the churches are often a source of low community 
morale. 

The family stands out above all other southern 
institutions in the allegiance and time which is 
given it. For a large portion of the farm popu- 
lation, it factions as an economic unit. It also 
provides a high degree of personal security for its 
members. So important is the family and the 
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interests which center around it, that for some 
years to come it will be important for those inter- 
ested in developing a better way of life in the 
region to pay considerable attention to this insti- 
tution. 

Visiting, singing conventions, homecomings and 
special days at churches, barbecues, mutual aid 
societies, high school basketball games, and Satur- 
day afternoons spent in visiting with friends on the 
streets and in the stores at the county seat provide 
the main noncommercial recreational activities for 
the rural communities of the region. Motion 
picture shows and pool rooms in the towns, and 
juke joints along the main highways supply the 
principal forms of commercial recreation. ‘‘West- 
ern” pictures are the chief offering of the motion 
picture shows on Saturday afternoons and evenings 
when the largest number of farm people are at the 
county seat. 


CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES 


Basic to any effective improvement of com- 
munity life in the South are certain general factors 
which are somewhat removed from immediate 
efforts directed toward the communities them- 
Among these js the maintenance of full 


selves. 
employment in the nation, for unless a majority of 
the wartime migrants from rural areas are retained 
at their present places of employment, a return 
to the farms of the region will occur, creating labor 
surplus so that it will be impossible to maintain 
any high level of community life. If mechani- 
zation of farms continues with an increase in 
production per man, it is altogether probable that 
further migration from rural communities of the 
South must be encouraged. The alternative will 
be to establish numerous industries in the rural 
areas of the region. If migration is encouraged, a 
well-balanced community life with adequate but 
without decadent or overexpanded public and 
private services cannot be assured unless, in plan- 
ning for these services, the desirability of this 
migration is kept in mind at every step. On the 
other hand, the establishment of industries in rural 
areas will be a disturbing factor for community 
welfare if steps are not taken to prevent a cleavage 
between factory workers and farmers and if factory 
workers are not given complete freedom to organize 
in order to protect themselves in regard to working 
conditions and minimum wage standards. 

For a number of areas in the region, it will be 
important to develop larger administrative units 
for various public services. Many counties have 
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too small populations and are without adequate 
financial resources for maintaining efficient public 
services. However, in some areas where this is 
true, county community consciousness is so strong 
that it will be difficult to consolidate existing units. 
In such instances, contractual relations to provide 
public services between counties is an alternative. 

In order to maintain effective community organ- 
izations, adequate transportation facilities are 
greatly needed in a number of areas in the South. 
There can be little doubt that some sort of public 
transportation service would help considerably in 
assuring attendance at meetings. If counties and 
communities can secure some of the surplus auto- 
motive equipment which is now available from 
military supplies, it can be utilized effectively in 
developing regular transportation routes in rural 
communities. It will then be possible for agri- 
cultural, educational, and religious organizations 
to develop regularly scheduled meetings with some 
assurance that people will be able to attend. 

It is doubtful that there is need for a greater 
number of farmers’ organizations per community; 
rather, what is needed is to make the few organiza- 
tions already in existence more democratic and 
more concerned with local matters. It is especially 
important that the existing organizations shall 
undertake to include the great mass of farmers, 
most of whom at present take little interest in any 
organized groups that are concerned with the eco- 
nomic and social well-being of their communities. 

Except for courses in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, the public schools in most of the rural 
communities of the South do little to prepare 
students for the vocations. Indeed, the curricula 
of rural schools in the region are organized for the 
purpose of preparing students for college. At 
present, only a small percentage of those who at- 
tend public schools go to college, with the result 
that boys and girls, who either establish farm 
homes or as often or more often migrate to urban 
centers and enter service and industrial occupa- 
tions, spend a considerable amount of their time 
while in school in studies that have very little 
relationship to their later adult life. It is im- 
portant that in the future the schools shall direct 
their curricula towards more effective training, not 
only for those boys and girls who remain on the 
farm, but also for the ones who may be expected 
to go to urban communities or seek employment 
in industrial and service occupations. In this 
same connection, there is considerable need for 
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intelligent occupational orientation for children in 
the rural schools. 

Since the family plays a very significant role in 
most of the rural communities of the region, 
particularly in passing on in a subtle manner basic 
attitudes and habits connected with personality, 
citizenship, homemaking, etc., it is important that 
the schools shall place more emphasis on adult 
education. The first step in this direction might 
be the employment of visiting teachers who will 
follow the school activities of the younger gener- 
ation into the home, and using this opportunity for 
contact with parents, pass on to them much needed 
information about family and community life. 
Certainly the drab, unattractive homes found in 
so many rural communities of the region could be 
gradually transformed under the influence of intel- 
ligent visiting teachers. 

The churches have an opportunity to make a 
contribution to better communities through more 
emphasis on better social and economic life here 
and now. There is no reason why the values 
associated with religion may not be translated into 
better farming, soil conservation, and improved 
recreational life. The most effective and im- 
mediate step which the churches could take would 
be to provide short courses for ministers either in 
state agricultural colleges or in denominational 
institutions. In these courses, an opportunity 
should be provided to bring the ministers into 
contact with agricultural technicians. If the 
church is to become an attractive piace for rural 
people, a better educated ministry is a prerequisite. 
At present, this is impossible because of the in- 
ability of rural people to support churches. It 
may, therefore, be necessary that denominations 
shall supplement the salaries of rural pastors in 
order that well-trained men may be retained in 
the rural churches. At least one denomination in 
the South has already begun this practice. 

Family life in the rural communities of the 
region has certain characteristics to commend it. 
There are relatively few rural families that are 
broken by divorce, and the emotional security 
which these families provide their members is a 
value that should be preserved. The fact that 
children in many communities find part-time work 
on the farm is desirable from the standpoint of 
developing habits of industry and preventing de- 
linquency; however, farm work is often allowed to 
interfere with regularity in attendance at school. 
Moreover, because of the absence of adequate 


household equipment and because of the nature 
of farm practices, women are called upon for an 
unreasonable amount of work. In some instances, 
a decrease in the excessive work of farm women 
will be a matter of changing attitudes of both men 
and women. More often, it will be a matter of 
improving farm management so that less depend- 
ency will have to be placed upon the work of 
women in order to support the family. The 
visiting teachers already mentioned should prove 
an effective instrument in placing family surround- 
ings and life on a higher level. 

The provision of adequate recreational life for 
youths and adults through the church awaits the 
employment of a more adequately trained ministry. 
County councils, where organized, might become 
influential in changing the type of motion pictures 
which are offered on Saturdays when the largest 
number of rural people have an opportunity to 
attend. It is desirable to preserve the informal 
folk practices such as visiting, singing conventions, 
homecomings at churches, barbecues, etc. Some of 
these, particularly the singing conventions, might 
be utilized to provide a more aesthetic life for 
rural people. However, with the trend away from 
folk culture as a result of modern transportation 
and communication, it is imperative that well- 
planned, self-conscious efforts to provide recrea- 
tional interests for both youths and adults be 
undertaken through the schools and churches if a 
satisfying way of life is to be realized in the rural 
communities of the region. 

If the emerging county communities of the 
South are to function effectively and on a demo- 
cratic level, it is important that county councils 
composed of the technical workers of the county 
and representative citizens from special interest 
groups, civic clubs, and from all kinds of people 
be formed. These councils should be responsible 
for planning all phases of development in the 
county and should bear a close relationship to 
county government. If such councils are to func- 
tion efficiently, it will be necessary for them to 
make or to have made for them periodical social 
and economic studies of their counties. Techni- 
cians who would do these studies might well be 
attached to some independent federal or state re- 
search agency and be called upon to service the 
county councils from time to time. 

It will be noted that considerable emphasis has 
been placed on the emerging county communities. 
This does not mean that smaller locality groupings 
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are to be ignored; rather it should be emphasized 
that wherever such groupings can be recognized 
and show any effective degree of self-consciousness, 
they should be utilized. It will be especially im- 
portant for the county councils to attempt to main- 
tain close relationships to these local groups 
through regularly scheduled discussion meetings. 
Indeed, where counties have a number of self- 
conscious locality groupings, it will be highly im- 
portant that the representative citizens on county 
councils shall be chosen with the locality groupings 
in mind. 

Perhaps the most important step needed for 
making life in rural communities more desirable 
is the training of lay people for positions of leader- 
ship. Many of the present leaders are poorly 
equipped for maintaining organizational functions 
and particularly for developing democratic partici- 
pation. Special courses in adult leadership at 
state colleges and even at high schools, courses in 
which emphasis is placed upon the techniques of 
leadership as applied to particular communities, 
should be developed. 
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A formidable problem that almost all southern 
communities face in varying degrees is the presence 
of two races. As the old patterns of personal 
relationship and paternalism between whites and 
Negroes continue to disintegrate, the gap between 
the two races in terms of understanding will in- 
crease. For effective community participation of 
the Negro group, it is important that they shall 
be given representation on committees which are 
concerned with community programs. Wherever 
county councils are organized, it would be a serious 
mistake not to include representatives from the 
Negro group. It is only in this manner that the 
whites, in whose hands are the controls of local 
society, can know what the situation of the Negro 
group is and how Negroes may make their contri- 
bution to the well-being of the community. More- 
over, because friction and tension between the 
races may increase or at least not decline percepti- 
bly in the near future, it is only by understanding 
contact between the two groups that serious con- 
flicts can be avoided. 


EFFECTS OF FARM OWNERSHIP ON RURAL FAMILY LIFE* 


HARRY W. ROBERTS 
Virginia State College 


N RECENT years increasing attention has 

been paid to the relation between income or 

economic status and various aspects of family 
life. As a result of studies of rural family life in 
Virginia with special emphasis on the Negro family, 
the writer has been greatly impressed by the role 
that home ownership and occupational status play 
in the security, stability, freedom, and independ- 
ence of family life. Undoubtedly there are other 
influential factors, but in many ways and for many 
purposes home ownership and occupational status 
—the two generally associated in farm life—are 


decisive. 
It is the thesis of this paper that it is only when 


* This paper is based on a rural survey which began 
in 1937 and was completed in 1943. Most of the field 
work by the writer was done during the summers of 
1937 and 1938. The completion of the study was 
made possible by a grant from the General Education 
Board. The complete study is the writer’s thesis at 
Yale University entitled “The Life and Labor of 
Virginia Rural Negroes.” 


the various conditions or characteristics associated 
with occupational and property status of the family 
unit and its members are considered, that the char- 
acter of family life can be fully grasped. Some of 
the most important of these conditions are illus- 
trated in Chart 1. 

The characteristics of family life vary quantita- 
tively and qualitatively with occupational status 
and with property or nonproperty ownership. 
Though many owners are economically no better 
off than many non-owners, yet as indicated in the 
chart, owners in the composite show a funda- 
mentally superior position to that of non-owners. 
This ownership status tends to provide the material 
conditions for a free, secure, and purposeful life—a 
life directed along self-chosen paths toward self- 
chosen goals. There tends to be associated with 
ownership more income, stability, independence, 
security—economic, social, and physical—more 
pride and sense of personal worth, more initiative, 
more foresight, a larger sense of social responsi- 
bility, and a greater scope for the active expression 
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and normal development of personality. Owners 
have the experience of assuming full responsibility 
of self-maintenance for themselves and families, 
of doing their own thinking and planning and of 
shouldering the consequences of their actions. 
These qualities developed in the parents tend, by 
association and teaching in daily life, to be passed 
on to their children. 

Perhaps the expressions made by the people 
themselves as to the significance in their own lives 
of home ownership status and occupation would 
give a clearer insight into the role played by these 
factors in the family life than any statistical treat- 
ment of the subject. 


Owners 

One man past 50 who was farming part of the 80 
acres he had purchased said: “I could have done much 
better in earlier days if my father had lived to en- 
courage me. When you see everybody not doing any- 
thing you won’t do anything. Before he died, father 
bought eight acres of land and built a home for my 
mother. I saw what father had done and tried to 
pattern after him. It doesn’t take much to give a man 
an idea but he must get it.” 


A woman who had spent about 30 years working in 
New Jersey and had built a little home on a lot, said: 
“T wanted a place I could call my own and something 
to leave for my daughter.” 


Another woman passed middle life said: “Well, when 
you haven’t anybody and you get old and have no 
money, or you get sick and can’t help yourself, people 
will look after you if you got something.” 


One man 55 years old who owned a small plot said: 
“When a man is as old as I am, folks don’t want you 
to work for them. I can’t do public work. I could do 
it as a young man, but owning this little place I can 
get up early before the sun rises and work in the cool 
and sit down in the shade when it is hot. At night 
God grows my crops while I sleep.” 


One woman whose father had died, leaving the house 
empty was asked by a neighbor if she wished to sell it. 
The woman replied: “Even though my house is closed 
all the year except one month when I am home from 
Washington on a vacation or if it tumbled or burned 
down, I would keep the place because if anything hap- 
pened to me or my husband, I could come down here 
and pitch a tent on my land and live, and nobody could 
drive me off. Lots of folks live in tents these days 
you know.” 


A man, speaking of his sisters and brothers said: “We 
agreed that one of us would stay here and take care 


of the place as long as one of the heirs lived. I have 
no children, but if any of my brother’s or sister’s 
children, now living in Philadelphia, should get sick 
and the doctor would advise them to go to the country, 
they would have a place to live.” 


A woman who had aided her husband to buy a home 
said: “My mother moved from place to place to work 
and I got a horror of moving. I promised myself that 
if ever I married I would work to have a home for my 
children.” 


A farmer who had bought his farm twice because of 
a defective title stood in the midst of his four grown 
sons and boasted proudly: “I have never hired any one 
of my children out for these cheap wages and I never 
will.” 


A close fisted old bachelor who was building a two 
room house on his little 5 acre plot, said: ‘No I never 
do any work for the starvation wages they pay around 
here. A man is just losing by working for such wages. 
He loses his health, wezrs out his clothes and shoes. 
In the long run a man is better off if he doesn’t work 
for others in the community.” 


A minister asked whether farming aided or hindered 
his ministerial work, replied: “It helps me. For in- 
stance when I am plowing in the field a sermon thought 
comes to me. I stop my team right there and run to 
the house and write out a whole sermon. I couldn’t do 
that if I were working on somebody else’s place.” 


To the extent that rural Negro families lack 
ownership in land and other means of production 
they tend to lack the measure of freedom, security, 
and independence experienced by owners. The 
people recognize this. If non-owners are asked 
why they prefer a superior tenure from the one 
they occupy they invariably answer—more money 
or crops and more “freedom” or “privilege.” By 
“freedom”’ or “privilege” they mean control over 
their own life and work. For example, a share 
tenant, asked why he preferred cash tenancy, a 
status he had lost, replied: 


You see, like Iam now I don’t have any “privileges,” 
I have to do what the landlord wants me to do, plant 
what he wants me to plant and come and go when he 
says so. I go to the agricultural agent’s meeting and 
he tells me I ought to do this. I come back to the 
farm and the landlord tells me do that. I’ve got do 
what the landlord says. 


As indicated by the chart, there is a lack among 
them of security in tenure. Non-owners are the 
most mobile of all the rural people. The unwrit- 
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ten contracts, generally for one year, permit them 
to be turned off the land, out of employment, or 
out of a house, with little or no notice. The con- 
stant moving of families from one place to another 
is largely in search of security as revealed in the 
various reasons they have given listed below: 


Wage Laborers 
“If I could sharecrop, you see, I could raise some 
corn to have bread for my children. 


They wouldn’t fix the house. When it rained we 
had to pull the bureau and put our clothes in the middle 
of the floor. 


I asked for some food and some money for clothes, 
but he refused. 


My daughter’s husband drank and he couldn’t get 
along with the landlord; I just left. 


There were two families in my house and the children 
were getting larger. 


The landlord didn’t pay regular. 


I want to farm a full crop, I can’t make enough to 
feed my family. 


House was too small. 


The landlord promised he wouldn’t cuss at me but 
he did it again. I don’t cuss myself. I left before 
trouble came. 


The owners just wanted the house. 


Tenants 

We moved here so our children could get some 
schooling. There was no school at C, that’s why Willie 
(12 years old) is in the first grade. 


I left because I just couldn’t make any money on 
that place. 


The widow died, and young folks always make new 
arrangements. 


I was sub-renting and the third man down. Just 
couldn’t make anything. 


The place is up for sale. The landlord wants me to 
break some new ground for next year. I can’t do that 
and have the place sold when the crop is half made. 
I’m leaving. 


I got to give up this place, the landlord’s cousin 
wants it. 
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I left that farm last year, because the landlord 
wanted a hired hand to stay in the house. I hardly 
had room for my family. 


My boys began public work (nonfarm). I couldn’t 


work the place alone. 


I left because they had no tobacco barn on the place. 
I had to carry my tobacco over to another cropper’s 
barn. 


Just had to do too much extra work with no pay. 


My family is increasing and I don’t have enough 
land. 


Place was too rough and hilly, so we moved here. 


When the landlord died, his daughter got married 
and her husband thought my force had grown too small 
to farm the place. 


The landlord didn’t settle. 


I had a difference with the landlord and I left my 
tobacco in the field. 


The landlord was unable to give me a good team. 


The landlord didn’t have the land he thought he had. 
The Government owned it. 


The landlord wanted me to save the crop on two 
farms, his and his son’s. We moved here so we would 
not have so much crop to go through to save our own. 


He overcharged me in store credit and sometimes 
the weights were short right much, three pounds of 
meat for four. 


My father loaned the landlord some money until he 
could go to the bank, but the landlord would never 


pay him. I quit. 


Have to leave this farm. It’s too big forme. Father 
died last month. 


I am moving because our house is too close to the 
landlord’s and the children play together. They are 
getting large and before any trouble arises, I thought 
we better go. 


The landlord wanted me to be on his place in the 
morning before sun-up when the bell rang; I am no 


laborer. 


I came to town because the Government cut the 
crop. How can I provide for my family on two acres 
of tobacco, giving the half. 
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The landlord on the other place would not let us 
have a garden. 


The landlord promised to furnish me, but when I 
got here he couldn’t. 


Advances not sufficient to live on. 


I was living too far in the backwoods. I came to 
this place. 


This lack of security may be seen also in the 
reports from a number of Negro tenants and crop- 
pers failing to receive their proper share of Govern- 
ment payments in the crop reduction and soil 
conservation program. ‘T’s case is typical of those 
havirg this experience. 


Mr. P. came around one day and called all his 
tenants together and told us that the Government 
wouldn’t make out the checks to him but the money 
belonged to him. We refused and told him it looked 
like the Government would have put his name on the 
checks if they belonged to him. But he talked so 
mean that we gave him part. My check was $20.82. 
I gave him $5.00. 

When asked why he remained on this farm, he 
replied: “Mr. P just puts you in the pen and when 
you starts over this way to get out, Mr. P is over there 
first and has the bars up. Then you starts over this 
way and again Mr. P gets ahead of you and lays up 
all the bars, and you just can’t get out.” 


They lack security in their title to the products 
of their labor—crops, gardens, orchards, fences, or 
other improvements to property that they make. 
Lack of fall and winter gardens is partly due to 
the fear that they may have to leave them behind. 
If they were to invest money or labor in any of 
these things and were soon after turned off they 
would lose it. The consequence is that they use 
their energies sparingly in this way, and their 
children receive little training in caring for prop- 
erty. In fact, the absence of such teaching may be 
equivalent to teaching against the care of property. 
Almost invariably one can on sight distinguish be- 
tween an owner’s and a non-owner’s home. The 
former, however poor, will have some mark of the 
owner’s interest and pride. It may be no more 
than a row or two of flowers, a grape arbor, a shade 
or fruit tree, an improved walk, some whitewashed 
stones along the drive, a new board that patches 
the house, or a little paint. These marks are al- 
most universally absent about the houses of non- 


owners. 
Non-owners lack security in the investment of 


money, time, interest, and energy in any of the 
local organizations or institutions, membership in 
which may financially aid them directly or indi- 
rectly; such organizations or institutions as co- 
operatives, fraternal orders, churches, and schools. 
Not being certain of their tenure they are reluctant 
to invest in anything out of which they can not 
immediately receive benefits. Hence, most leader- 
ship positions in the community tend to be monopo- 
lized by members of owner families. Agricultural 
agents complain that it is very difficult to get 
croppers and farm laborers to their meetings. 
They claim these workers are not interested. 

They lack security from economic exploitation 
by many who own, as in cases where they will 
work under adverse conditions and circumstances 
in terms of wages, hours, safety, and the like, be- 
cause they must live and work somewhere but 
have no immediate prospects of securing anything 
better. Being economically insecure by status, 
their small and irregular income generally restricts 
economic planning to a very narrow sphere and to 
very short periods. They can not assume financial 
obligations as a means of getting ahead, for nothing 
is ever certain about tenure and income. The 
tendency, therefore, is to spend for immediate needs 
and desires. 

Economic insecurity means social insecurity. 
Since social position in the community—member- 
ship in organizations, and relations with neighbors 
—are largely determined by economic status or in- 
come, the non-owners are as socially unstable as 
their income. Their membership fluctuates with 
the changes in income. This leads to psychical or 
emotional insecurity. They work continuously in 
a state of uncertainty, expecting the worst. There 
is often a haunting fear of a turn of events in their 
fortunes due to the whim of a landlord or some 
member of the landlord’s family. It may be the 
approaching death of a landlord or change in his 
fortunes that arouses the fear of the repercussions 
of these events upon themselves. 

Next to the lack of security is the lack of free- 
dom. They do not enjoy the freedom of owners 
to go and come as they please, to join organizations, 
to participate fully in the life of the community, 
to plan and execute their work. Particularly do 
they lack freedom in their contractual relations 
having to do with work. The threat of being 
forced out of the rented cabin and on the road is 
sufficient to coerce them into accepting poor con- 
ditions of labor. 

The lack of independence is also characteristic 
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of the non-owners. Independence of thought and 
action is difficult of achievement without the eco- 
nomic support that property owning tends to 
provide. The grown son of a white tenant, de- 
scribing the situation, says: 


Very often when more than one tenant is on a farm, 
they compete with each other in “boot-licking” and if 
there are white and colored tenants on the same farm 
the boot-licking is greater because the white tenants 
think the Negro tenants will do something for the 
landlord that will cause him to drop the white tenants, 
and the Negro tenants fear that they may be displaced 
by white tenants who might win the landlord’s favor, 
because of their race. Landlords sometimes skillfully 
play on these suspicions. 


The danger of drifting downward is always present. 
They have no safeguards against times of long 
illness, serious accidents, deaths or other mis- 
fortunes. In these times they generally have to 
appeal to charity. This lack of independence 
tends to produce a certain type of personality. 
Their general experiences tend to a loss of self- 
_ Tespect, a weakening of the moral fibre, and in 

many cases to pauperization. They tend to de- 
velop the manners, attitudes, and habits of servility 
along with a type of cunning and deceptiveness in 
their relations with others. When lives are spent 
almost entirely under the orders of others, the 
power of carrying out their own ideals and purposes 
is so frustrated or thwarted that it tends eventually 
to be lost. Insofar as they are employed, they are 
employed in carrying out purposes of others. 

Many illustrations could be given showing how 
this complex of factors affect family life. 


THE EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC STATUS AND ASSOCIATED 
CHARACTERISTICS ON FAMILY FUNCTIONS 


The family has three fundamental functions, 
namely, (1) the societal, (2) the marital and (3) the 
filial.! This classification of functions considers 
functions in relation to the persons or interests 
chiefly served; namely, society, husband, wife, and 
finally the children. The chief societal functions 
may be viewed as (1) propagation—or supplying 
the population—and (2) preservation and trans- 
mission of culture. 

With regard to the first function, propagation, 
the census figures and local study data indicate 
that owner families tend to produce fewer children 


1M. F. Nimkoff, The Family (Boston: 1934), 
Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. 49-78. 
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than the non-owners. A full comparison on this 
point would, of course, involve a comparison of the 
physical and mental quality of these offspring, 
insofar as it is determined by heredity, but that is 
beyond the scope of this study. Some of the 
factors accounting for this difference in birth rate 
are the existence among the owner families of a 
greater degree of formal education, wider experi- 
ence, more varied interests, the responsibilities 
which property ownership entails, and the absence 
of the economic and social pressure felt by farm 
laborers and tenants to produce children for farm 
labor. Share croppers and tenants and to some 
degree farm laborers report that one of the ques- 
tions which a landlord asks a new man seeking land 
to cultivate is, “How large is your ‘force’?” The 
word ‘force’ means the number of children together 
with the wife capable of performing farm labor. 
Croppers and tenants without a sufficient “force” 
are rejected, while the larger the “force,” other 
things being equal, the better the prospects in 
bargaining for a contract to farm the land. Farm 
laborers, seeking to raise their status to that of 
cropper or share tenant tend to regard a number 
of grown children in the family as a prerequisite 
to entering upon the new status. In contracting 
for the cultivation of land, croppers and tenants 
are always made responsible for the labor. The 
farm labor and share cropping and tenant systems, 
then, are partly responsible for the larger number 
of children among those of that status than among 
owners. These systems, likewise, account for the 
existence of that tendency to regard a child as an 
economic means or an instrument to an end, and 
the early induction of the child into the field of 
labor. 

Cash tenant and owner families tend in a super- 
ior way to perform the societal function of pre- 
serving and transmitting the “best” in the general 
culture. This is due to many of the social and 
economic characteristics of their status outlined in 
the chart above—greater permanence, security, 
independence, freedom, and income, as well as 
more and better education generally. Among the 
non-owners, excepting most of the cash tenants, 
several factors militate against families properly 
functioning in this manner. The only thing per- 
manent about the majority of these families is 
change. The high mobility rate, the lack of 
security and permanence makes difficult the task 
of imbuing the family with the “best” available 
in the culture. The low and uncertain income 
keeps the members economically, socially, and 
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psychologically insecure. Because of the low in- 
come the children are forced early out of the home 
into the labor market before the “best” in the 
culture has had a chance to become a part of 
them so as to enable them to withstand the impact 
of the larger world. What of culture is preserved 
by these families is what is generally regarded as 
the culture’s “worst” or the lags in the culture, 
such as, outmoded ideas and values, ignorance and 
supersitition, parental authoritarianism, low stand- 
ards of living, habits of dependency and servility, 
a low estimate of self, a lack of social understand- 
ing, of interest and concern. Anything better 
introduced tends to be crushed before taking root 
due to the operation against it of these powerful 
economic and social forces associated with their 
status. 

The marital functions of the family are also 
powerfully affected. The most important of the 
marital functions in the relations between husband 
and wife are the satisfying of (1) sex needs, (2) af- 
fectional needs, and (3) providing security and 
protection. 

The greatest difference between the owner and 
non-owner families in performing the marital func- 
tions perhaps, is to be seen in the degree and type 
of security and protection afforded the wives by 
their husbands. In owner families usually the 
wives have more protection from the worst forms 
of economic exploitation during the life of the 
husband. Even if he dies, at least a shelter is left 
her and space enough to raise a garden. But for 
the wives of farm laborers, if living on the farm 
and particularly the wives of croppers and share 
tenants there is much less protection and security. 
The very contract made by their husbands with 
the landlord to make a crop, indirectly if not di- 
rectly, places their labor at the disposal of the 
landlord, since the former are responsible for the 
labor and are generally unable to hire it. There 
are some cases where the wives of tenants and 
farm laborers feel that they should do domestic or 
other work for the wives of their landlords when 
asked, and accept whatever payment is given. In 
some cases reported perhaps not general, the crop- 
per’s wife once a week mowed the lawn and did 
other chores about the house and received only 
some little articles of clothes in return from the 
landlord’s wife. This practice is in part a hang- 
over from earlier days. In old age nothing has 
been accumulated by the head to take care of him- 
self or wife in case of incapacity or long illness. 


No workmen’s compensation covers his serious 
injuries nor even the loss of life in the performance 
of labor. This is of increasing importance due to 
the increase of work hazards accompanying the 
gradual mechanization of agriculture. When the 
male tenant dies he leaves his family without as 
much as a shelter over their heads. A farm for 
rent can rarely be obtained unless there are large 
sons. In such cases and in the cases of widows of 
wage laborers as well, the family, after the loss of 
the father, has to pay the house rent instead of 
having a house provided by the landlord, thus 
throwing an additional burden on the family’s 
slender resources. There are some cases where 
landlords have allowed a widowed woman with 
family to remain and farm the land by the aid of 
her children. Her protection and security in such 
cases rests wholly upon the interest and will of the 
owner, always subject to change, and generally is 
overridden at his death by his wife or children, or 
some stranger who becomes responsible for the 
operation of the farm. 

The effect of the economic and social character- 
istics of status also tremendously affects the filial 
functions of the family, the relations between 
parents and children. Chief among the functions 
are (1) protection, (2) the inculcation of social 
values, (3) the disciplining or regulation of their 
conduct, and their orientation. As in the case of 
the other family functions, the filial functions are 
performed best in the owner and cash tenant 
homes. However, if parents from these homes 
because of work are kept from home long periods 
at a time, the filial function suffers. Likewise, 
where the income is very low, the owner families 
may not show much superiority over the homes of 
non-owners. 

The parents’ protection of children may be 
against the physical and social environment. The 
fact that owners average a larger income—partly 
because they are free to do off-farm work to sup- 
lement their farm income—that thev are more or 
less permanently located in a house of their own, 
and that they can have a garden in which they 
need not fear losing their investments of time and 
money because of change of residence or for any 
other reason, makes possible among owners greater 
physical protection for their children in the basic 
fundamentals of food, shelter, and clothing than 
among non-owners. In times of need, they can 
borrow money, offering their property as security. 
Non-owners cannot do this. Moreover, owner 
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families show a smaller percentage of children at 
home working and particularly under the age of 
ten years. 

Among farm laborers, croppers, and share- 
tenants, the situation is the reverse. Their status 
as non-owners does not enable them to guarantee 
the same degree of protection against the physical 
world in terms of housing, food, and clothing. 
Tenant and many farm Jabor contracts usually 
require that their whole time be spent on the farm. 
Moreover, the contracts for labor made by crop- 
pers and tenants with their landlords imply in fact 
the right of commandeering by the landlord of the 
labor of their children on the farm. This is gen- 
erally done through the father, though a few cases 
were reported where landlords ordered children to 
perform certain tasks. Two teachers reported 
that they have had the experience of landlords 
coming to the school and ordering the children to 
the fields. The labor agreement explains, in part, 
why children of farm laborers and tenant families 
tend to lose more days from school than owner 
children. If the crop is to be planted in the spring 
or harvested in the fall and their labor is needed, 
the children are generally kept from school. 
Children of this lower economic status often lose 
from school a month in the spring and from one to 
two months in the fall because of farm work. And 
even if the farm work does not keep them out, 
they often are kept from school for a month or 
more in the fall until the one pay day in the year 
has passed—the annual settlement after the crop 
is sold. Money is needed for school clothes and 
shoes, but particularly for the purchase of school 
books. For many families there is the additional 
cost of bus transportation. This lack of economic 
protection is often responsible for children’s leaving 
home in their early years to work. 

Likewise, social protection in providing social 
status is one of the filial functions of the family. 
Owner families tend to give greater social prestige 
and status in the community, than do the non- 
owner families. The children tend to be partici- 
pants in whatever there is that is best in the culture 
available. Even the teachers have reported that 
they have favored owner children because they did 
not understand the children from the poorer non- 
owner homes nor appreciated their peculiar prob- 
lems. Children born and reared in many of the 
non-owner families tend to live in a world that 
does not permit them to become familiar with the 
general culture nor competent to live in it. Many 
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of the local institutions that serve youth fail to 
reach them. For example, out of 193 Negro 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 4-H Club 
from counties served by Negro Agricultural and 
Home Agents convened at Virginia State College, 
July 30 to August 1, 1940, 174 were from owner 
homes, 18 from share-tenants’ families, and one 
from a non-owner farm laborer’s family. No crop- 
per or farm laborer families were represented. 
The following year, out of 164 Negro youth attend- 
ing the conference on wild life conservation, 129 
came from owner homes, 12 from non-farm homes, 
10 from share tenant homes, 6 from sharecropper 
homes, and no representatives from the 30,000 farm 
laborers’ homes. The result is that a different 
personality type is developed in which the habit 
of non-participation and a carefree attitude 
develop. 

The same differences may be noted in the ca- 
pacity of these homes to inculcate social values 
and to orientate the child in the world about him. 
Not only geographically but also culturally iso- 
lated by economic status these children find it 
much more difficult to make the adjustments to 
the larger world than do those of owner children. 

Local studies indicate that, although class feeling 
is not so strong as in cities, families tend to gravi- 
tate toward those of their status, which means 
children of non-owner families tend to associate 
with other children of that status and contract 
marriages with them. 

These characteristics of non-ownership and 
occupation status of rural families in the State 
apply to most of the 47,107 farm tenants, of whom 
12,804 are Negroes, and to most of the 62,969 
farm laborers, of whom 30,136 are Negroes, not 
to speak of the non-owning rural non-farm work- 
ers.2, There is abundant evidence to show that the 
characteristics of the Negro and white workers 
and their families in these categories have more 
similarities than differences.* 

Although there is no such thing as absolute 
freedom, security and independence, these char- 
acteristics in rural family life are functions of land 
and home ownership. Conversely, family instabil- 
ity, insecurity, dependency, and lack of freedom 


2 1940 Census of Population, Second Series, Virginia, 
p. 35; 1940 Census of Agriculture, First Series, Vir- 
ginia, p. 28. 

3 William Edward Garnett and Allen David Ed- 
wards, Virginia’s Marginal Population A Study in 
Rural Poverty, Bul. 335 Va. Agr. Exp. Sta. 
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are functions af non-ownership. This insecurity 
has great social significance for the entire social 
order—for the families as units, for the personali- 
ties that compose them, and for all the institutions 
of the society. Its importance in the life of an 
individual or group is suggested by the claim of 
the students of history that civilization began only 
when man achieved a settled life. Much of the 
chronic mobility among non-owner families is an 


indication of the dissatisfaction of these families 
with their conditions of life and represents their 
method of search for security. To the extent that 
this is true, their standard of living is above their 
level of living. Moreover, the status of the non- 
owning farm laborer and tenant (except the cash 
tenant) as it exists generally in the State is perhaps 
a handicap to the development of family life and 
personality. 


THE FAMILY PROFILE: A USEFUL TEACHING DEVICE 


HUGH CARTER 
University of Pennsylvania 


The family profile is a simple device of great usefulness in teaching primary group relationships. It is interest- 
ing to the student and provides the teacher concrete material to serve as a point of departure in discussion as well 
as giving him much useful information about the class. 

his device consists of having each student show the attitudes normally prevailing between the members of a 
family with which he is familiar. To simplify the procedure the student is asked to write the letters “F”, “M”’, 
“DPD”, “S” in the form of a rectangle on a sheet of paper to indicate Father, Mother, Daughter, Son,—varying this 
to conform to membership in the given family. Two lines are drawn between each pair within the family group and 
on each line a few words are written showing the usual attitudes between these individuals. Thus between father 
and mother two lines are drawn, on one of which the student writes the attitudes of the mother toward the father 
and on the other line the attitudes of the father toward the mother. Students are cautioned not to write long and 
involved explanations of attitudes, but to give the picture in a few words. 

Emphasis is placed upon the fact that students need not identify the family they are analyzing; that it may be 
any family with which they are familiar, such as the family that lives next door. Actually, many students analyze 
their own families. Caution is exercised to give this family profile test to the class before there has been any dis- 
cussion of social attitudes or of primary group relationships. It has been used many times at the first meeting of 
the class in introductory sociology. On such occasions no list of attitudes is provided nor is there any speculation 
regarding the attitudes that might be expected to prevail between two individuals. 

o the student the family profile presents a simple project that challenges interest. Many college students are 
in the habit of thinking of their own family in terms of attitudes between a limited number of individuals. A 
frequent comment, made long after this family profile project has been passed, is that the individual had never given 
much thought to the attitudes between certain members of his family until the project brought it to his attention. 

From the standpoint of the teacher the family profile presents many interesting possibilities. 

(1) It provides concrete material for the discussion of primary group relationships. Students are told that some 
of the profiles will be read to the class, without identifying the student submitting it. The material itself is interest- 
ing and leads naturally to comment on such questions as sibling rivalry. 

(2) These family profiles, as well as the torrent of discussion likely to break over those that are read to the class, 
reveal something of the degree of sophistication of the students regarding inter-personal relationships. Marked 
differences in this regard have been observed between various groups of Freshmen and Sophomores. As between 
men and women, special nationality and religious groups, various income levels, the differences in the degree of in- 
sight is surprisingly large. After spending half an hour in such discussion the writer has always had the feeling of 
making headway toward greater understanding of the group. 

(3) The family profile is frequently of value in pasisiatniing the individual student. This simple project gives 
some students a great deal of trouble. They are unable to complete it by the specified date, or it does not indicate 
any attitudes between two individuals (as brother-sister), or it contains numerous erasures. Often these students 
are emotionally disturbed. There are also numerous profiles submitted that are all ‘‘sweetness and light”; the only 
attitudes indicated are those of love, devotion, loyalty. It is significant that many of these originate with students 
whose families might be expected to have an abnormal amount of stress. 

(4) Finally, the family profile leads naturally into the discussion of other topics. Sometimes the class is asked 
to list the associations to which each family member belongs and this provides a bridge to analysis of associations 
and institutions and their impact upon the family. Social problems accentuated by storm and stress in the family 
rise naturally from the consideration of these simple profiles. 

If the sniee is tempted to try this scheme of faitledhacing the student to primary group problems the writer will 


be interested in learning of his experiences. 
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WAR ANXIETIES OF SOLDIERS AND THEIR WIVES 


EDWARD anp LOUISE McDONAGH* 


Southern Illinois University 


UCH is being written about the G.I. and 

his family. And this is as it should be, 

for G.I.’s, their wives and children, com- 
prise approximately one-fifth of the nation’s popu- 
lation and what this group is doing and thinking 
may affect America’s future for many years to 
come. Hence, it is well forcivilians to try to under- 
stand what goes on in the minds of those most 
closely affected by this war. 


ANXIETIES OF SOLDIERS 


That anxieties color the soldier’s life in dramatic 
ways is no military secret, but few civilians have a 
clear conception of the vital nature of these worries. 
Since the global war has come to a successful 
climax, employers and friends will have the im- 
portant task of helping discharged soldiers make 
wholesome adjustments to civilian life. The ex- 
soldier can be aided immeasurably if civilians have 
a sympathetic appreciation of the perplexities 
forced on the man in uniform by the exigencies of 
military discipline, field life, and combat experi- 
ence. 

Intermittent anxieties. In the army anxieties 
are such common problems that soldiers have 
coined an apt definition of just what constitutes 


* Edward C. McDonagh is on military leave from 
the Sociology Department of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, and is at present an enlisted 
vocational counselor in the Separation Center, War 
Department Personnel Center, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Mrs. Louise L. McDonagh is a teacher in the 
Nursery Schools, Montebello, California. None of 
the opinions expressed in this paper necessarily reflect 
official opinions of the Army. 

This article was submitted to SoctaL Forces in 
July 1945. 


the characteristic painful uneasiness brought on by 
anticipating a difficulty. Thus, men in the armed 
forces simply define anxieties as situations to be 
“sweated out.” This somewhat realistic defini- 
tion also suggests the enervation which continued 
worry brings and forces upon its victims, and one of 
the surprises civilians may find is that compara- 
tively minor points may be of paramount concern 
to the soldier; therefore, civilians are cautioned 
that to make light of what a man in uniform con- 
siders a problem may only serve to defeat existing 
rapport and understanding between soldiers and 
civilians. 

Focal targets of worry may be oriented around 
the subject of transfers to desired military units 
and special assignments. Hence, a significant 
number of soldiers are attempting to transfer to 
specialized units varying all the way from the 
paratroopers of the infantry to a musical organiza- 
tion under the auspices of special services. Since 
there is of necessity considerable delay while a 
request for transfer proceeds through military 
channels, the applicant may be in a “mental 
stew” conjecturing whether he will remain in the 
present organization, be transferred to the unit of 
his choice, or be sent to a third unit which is far 
less desirable than either his present assignment or 
the one requested. The jesting of his buddies may 
serve to imply that he has maneuvered himself into 
the least desirable branch in the army, and their 
jokes are capable of activating myriad anxieties. 

Soldiers stationed in cadre and casual pools, 
and those attached unassigned to organizations, 
are very much aware of the importance of being 
fortunate in assignments. Soldiers naturally desire 
to be sent to organizations where they can partici- 
pate in a program in keeping with their mental 
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and physical qualifications. Until the orders are 
cut, these soldiers may be at a loss to know where 
and when they will be transferred. They hope 
for the best, but may fear the worst. 

Furloughs are of great concern to soldiers and 
sometimes seem to stand almost next in importance 
to winning the war and earning the right to an 
honorable discharge from the army. Official 
policy attempts to grant every soldier within the 
continental limits of the United States a furlough 
about every six months, but there are conditions 
making it impossible for certain soldiers to be 
granted a furlough when due. Innumerable 
contingencies interfere with the normal distribu- 
tion of furlough time, for the soldier may be attend- 
ing a special military school, his organization may 
be in the process of completing an important 
phase of unit training, or some unexpected emer- 
gency order may come from higher headquarters 
upsetting the plans of a given organization. 

Inasmuch as it is difficult for the soldier to pre- 
dict with even fair accuracy the exact date when 
his furlough will be authorized, considerable 
speculation is certain to develop. If the furlough- 
minded soldier has a special reason for desiring his 
leave on a given date, he may spend many anxious 
hours in contemplating all the possibilities. He is 
almost certain to seek information from whatever 
sources are available, official or otherwise. En- 
listed men reported “‘to be in the know” are sure 
to be contacted and the latest furlough rumor 
digested with gusto. As just mentioned, there 
may be a special reason for desiring the furlough 
on a particular date, perhaps a wedding anni- 
versary, a family reunion, the birth of a child, or 
some other important event. If married, his wife 
may be attempting to juggle her vacation to 
coincide with the prospective furlough. Of course, 
in addition to these anxieties are the consequent 
and difficult problems of securing transportation 
reservations, meeting train schedules, and obtain- 
ing enough money to take best advantage of the 
furlough. In fact, for many a soldier furlough 
anxiety does not cease to exist until he has the 
signed document in his pocket and is comfortably 
seated on a fast train or airplane homeward bound. 

Appointments to officer candidates’ schools, 
special military schools, and direct appointments 
as officers or warrant officers demand more than 
their share of anxiety from applicants. A number 
of exacting hurdles must be cleared by ambitious 
soldiers, each of which is capable of causing con- 


siderable anxiety. There may be special examina- 
tions to prepare for, a board of officers to appear 
before, and quotas to wait on,in addition to the 
passage of time while the results of each hurdle are 
officially noted. If the soldier manages to pass 
these previous hurdles, he faces many weeks of 
mental challenge, mental anxiety, and hard work 
before receiving his commission. Candidates for 
commissions are torn between the charm of ex- 
pectation and the anxiety of failure. Those candi- 
dates that fail for one reason or another may 
develop defensive attitudes, and, until they make 
good adjustments, are victims of chagrin. How- 
ever, if the soldier develops a philosophy of life 
that the spirit of effort rarely fails in wholes but 
merely in parts, the sharp edge of disappointment 
may be blunted. Such a practical philosophy 
seems to cushion failures and initiate future action 
of a constructive nature. 

Preparation for overseas movement may arouse 
some new anxieties and push aside others by im- 
pending possibilities. While most men express a 
great desire to see family members again before 
leaving for overseas, many worry about the final 
good-bye and whether or not the emotional 
anxiety of the last few moments together is worth 
the happiness of the leave. Soldiers have devel- 
oped their own psychology as to the easiest way to 
say “au revoir’ to loved ones. At home, rather 
than in a crowded station, is of course preferred 
by most. 

Anxieties of an overseas nature may develop con- 
cerning desirable and undesirable theaters of 
operation. Units are not given definite informa- 
tion as to which theater of operation they may be 
destined for, but the lack of information seems to 
whet curiosity and speculation. Clothing and 
military equipment may be studied in terms of 
possible uses, and rumors may circulate rapidly 
on the meaning of a particular piece of equipment. 
However, since a large percentage of these rumors 
are far fetched, they serve merely to amuse the 
personnel. Rumor mongers in a company adroitly 
subject the suggestible soldier to all kinds of need- 
less anxiety, and the naive soldier may be stereo- 
typed in the language of the barracks as a “worry 
wart.” The tonic prescribed by mature soldiers 
to the overanxious is simply “don’t worry about 
it.” In still another sense the language of the 
army is vivid for it describes the soldier who at- 
tempts to avoid shipment overseas by magnifying 
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a real or imagined illness as suffering from a typical 
case of “gangplank fever.” 

Combat and duration worries. A persistent ques- 
tion in the minds of all soldiers is how long the war 
may last. How long will the national emergency 
be in effect? When can draftees begin thinking of 
demobilization as a reality on a grand scale? 
Those in foreign theaters of operations wonder if 
there is sufficient transportation to take them home 
providing they have enough “points” and are 
declared surplus by proper authorities? These 
vexing questions are anxieties that cannot be 
answered until complete victory is ours; neverthe- 
less, they persist in the mind of soldiers. 

While time can be an indeterminate factor in the 
daily living of civilians, the man in uniform con- 
siders time to be precious and a vital part of the 
total cost and necessary waste of modern war. 
Time for soldiers in disagreeable areas and under 
enemy fire takes on new meanings and time itself 
becomes an enemy. Time consumed in training 
which appears to be unrelated with the forces 
winning the war is despised. Time is well charac- 
terized in the undefinable and relative term, “‘the 
duration.” A few very unhappy soldiers define 
“the duration” to be almost beyond the range of 
comprehension. A cynical reaction to time can 
be a most serious obstacle to sound morale; yet, 
we define time in accordance with our situations. 
To the soldier riding up to the front, crawling 
through an area under machine gun fire, or waiting 
for the zero hour before going over the top, these 
are moments when time is reckoned not by min- 
utes breezing away unnoticed, but by seconds 
standing out as bold reminders that a great 
moment has come. Time and anxieties often 
meet the soldier as common enemies. 

Family anxieties. As might be expected soldiers 
are anxious for news of their family members. 
Illness in the family which is reported by telegram 
or letter serves to focus attention on the separation 
of family members. In the United States emer- 
gency furloughs are granted when a serious need 
has been verified. However, to the soldier over- 
seas the situation is much more serious. Mail may 
be more than a week old by the time it is delivered 
and other means of communication are of necessity 
limited in terms of completeness. Soldiers ponder 
whether or not loved ones are withholding vital 
information from them, and may imagine that 
conditions have become aggravated. Soldiers at- 
tempt to read between the lines and innocuous 
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statements are subject to misinterpretation. All 
the problems of health, family finances, business 
and related problems are apt to be targets of worry. 
In some cases a soldier may try to obtain the ad- 
vice of his friends and solve private problems by 
collective judgment. He feels better in discussing 
the problem, and the mutual understanding of his 
buddies may ameliorate the sharpness of his 
problem. 

In addition to the anxieties noted concerning 
illness in the family, there may be emotional fac- 
tors, subtle but difficult to control and appraise. 
Wives and husbands separated from each other for 
some time may lose interest in each other and gos- 
sip may travel via V. Mail to the four corners of 
the earth. The gossip may or may not be true 
and the soldier on first learning that his wife has 
been untrue to him is reluctant to believe what he 
reads; nevertheless, suspicion once aroused may 
begin to mount and serious feelings of anxiety 
result. While in this country the soldier may be 
able to investigate home conditions, but if over- 
seas, personal verification becomes impossible. 
About the only effective policy a serviceman can 
adopt in connection with such emotional problems 
is to philosophize, rationalize, and simply bide his 
time. This point does not preclude the existence 
of anxieties on the home front when a wife or 
sweetheart learns that her soldier has been untrue 
to her. War seems to encourage the feelings that 
soldiers are entitled to a more lax standard of 
morals than civilians and this attitude seems to fit 
in with the double standard of morals of several 
decades ago. Laxity in matters of moral standards 
not only causes anxieties on many fronts, but may 
permeate postwar family relations on a wide scale. 

Postwar worries. In addition to anxieties of the 
present and near future, are worries of a strictly 
postwar nature. In some cases soldiers worry 
about the postwar in terms of their military status. 
As a result, it seems to hold true that the more 
status a soldier enjoys in the army, the greater are 
his anxieties as to his place in a world at peace. 
Men who have climbed the military ladder are 
worried that upon discharge they may occupy an 
inconspicuous place in society. For a number of 
young soldiers of the depression years their best 
and first real chance to compete for status has 
come with military service. Some soldiers do not 
have jobs to go back to, others have the problem 
of building up new businesses, and still others have 
problems of re-learning old skills and in learning 
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the new techniques developed since their entrance 
into military life. In general, the soldier who had 
a splendid pre-induction position has little to fear 
upon his discharge. The successful business man- 
ager who may be a humble Pfc in the army has not 
the anxieties of the successful soldier of conspicu- 
ous rank who was a clerk in a grocery store. Social 
status in terms of postwar position can be more 
than an annoying anxiety. 

Some soldiers have developed a dislike for their 
civilian jobs and on sober reflection want to secure 
jobs of a different nature, perhaps something 
similar to their work in the army. Some former 
college lads, in spite of the generous grants of the 
“GI Bill of Rights,” fear that they will be too old 
for the life of a college student—too old in social 
maturity and chronological age. They fear that 
they will not enjoy college. And for others, going 
back to college means making a choice between 
marriage and a college education. 


ANXIETIES OF SOLDIERS’ WIVES 


Let us now turn from the war front to the home 
front and see what problems wives express and 
feel which may be designated as anxieties. Some 
of the points presented may seem trivial to the 
average American, but it must be kept in mind that 
these anxieties do not beset a serviceman’s wife 
singly, but sometimes besiege her en masse, so that 
it is difficult for her to distinguish between the 
mountains and the mole hills. Sometimes the 
anxieties felt by war wives are groundless, but 
that makes them none the less real in imagination. 

Fear anxieties. Undoubtedly the most pressing 
of all anxieties of war wives are associated with the 
battle field. If it were not for the constant fear 
of danger, most of the other anxieties of wives 
would diminish considerably. A war wife is fear- 
ful that her husband’s health and safety may be 
impaired if he is in an unusual climate under com- 
bat conditions. Even while he is in this country, 
she fears an accident during advanced training and 
maneuvers. From the moment he enters the 
service she fears the day she will receive the inevit- 
able news that he is going overseas. Once he is 
overseas she is never quite certain of his safety. 
Mail is, of necessity, slow, and he may be in one of 
the crucial battles being broadcast over the radio. 
He was safe when he last wrote, but that is more 
than a week ago. Ishe still safe? If her husband 
is a prisoner of war, it is not difficult to imagine the 
strain and depth of anxiety she must experience, 


especially in view of the current reports of enemy 
atrocities. She wonders what the strain of combat 
will do to her husband’s mind. Will he become 
psychoneurotic? 

She seriously wonders what all the talk about a 
third world war means. Will permanent peace be 
ours after this war? If there are children in the 
family, she may imagine them in future being 
plunged into the same black depths of the present 
generation. What can she, as a mother, do to help 
her children so they will not be victims of the 
anxieties of this period? What does all the discus- 
sion about compulsory military training mean? 
Will preparation for war prevent war? Will sleepy 
isolationism avoid war? Questions, many without 
known answers, assail her at every turn. 

Personal anxieties. Some war wives are con- 
cerned that they will change so much in appearance 
while their husbands are away that they may no 
longer be attractive to their mates when the war 
is over. There is a pathetic eagerness on the part 
of many war wives to “keep things exactly as 
they were” so that their husbands will not be dis- 
appointed and feel strange whén they return from 
their harrowing experiences in a world at war. 
This is easily accomplished in the home surround- 
ings, but it is not so easy to cope with the ravages 
of time where wrinkles, gray hair, and considerable 
loss or gain of weight are concerned. Some war 
wives will be four or five years older in appearance 
than their husbands remember them to be, and 
they dread the ‘“‘second appraisal” of the loved one. 
Diversity of interests between husband and wife 
occasioned by the war is another cause for deep 
concern. How can a person in America, eating, 
sleeping, living amid surroundings familiar to her, 
understand the life and experiences of her husband 
who may have been exposed to inconceivable de- 
struction and horror? Out of such questions arise 
many and varied anxieties with soul-rending 
ramifications. No doubt many such anxieties 
will be dispelled soon after the couple is living 
together again, but in the meantime the service- 
man’s wife must wait and ponder. 

War wives who have children have a special set 
of problems to meet of a personal anxiety nature. 
Many wives fear their children may fail to recog- 
nize and know their father when he returns. The 
wife may dread the day of family meeting lest the 
children are shy in the presence of this strange man 
called dad. Mothers fear the innocent questions 
from their children as to where their father is since 
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she may not be able to meet the emotional meaning 
of the inquiry objectively. Since children become 
adjusted to the discipline of one parent, mothers 
worry that fathers may not be able to assume a 
natural role of control over their children after a 
lapse of time. As one child asked her mother 
while her father was home on furlough ‘‘Mother, 
daddy keeps telling me what to do—do I have to 
obey him too?” Thus, in the absence of her hus- 
band, a mother is apt to become very attached to 
her children, and many wives are concerned about 
the carryover of these attachments to the postwar 
period. Naturally most war wives feel a keen 
sense of responsibility, for the entire care of the 
children is committed to them. The wife must 
make many important decisions in regard to the 
welfare of the children without the benefit of the 
father’s point of view. Hence anxieties as to 
which decision should be made in a serious matter 
plague the war wife. 

War wives who do not have children suffer from 
anxieties connected with having children. Many 
of these women feel that they are being deprived of 
the right of motherhood, and worry lest the war 
last too long and they are unable to have children, 
or the risk of having children has been increased 
immeasurably. Where there is but one child in 
the family, the mother often is anxious for another 
child which will be of suitable age to be a com- 


‘ panion to the first child. Family planning and 


spacing of children is upset in no small degree for 
families separated because of the war. The family 
as a basic social unit of society is seriously shaken 
by the exigencies of war. 

Financial anxieties. Perhaps the war wife 
without children is not as adversely affected by 
this problem as is the one with children, because 
the former may work in her chosen occupation, 
and, with the government allotment, manage 
quite well, as far as the period of the war is con- 
cerned. This does not hold true, however, for 
wives with children. These latter face the alterna- 
tive of struggling along on the government allot- 
ment, or working to supplement the family income. 
If she works, the wife must leave her children to 
someone else’s care, thus depriving them of all 
family life, except for the short interval between 
dinner and bedtime when the tired mother must 
try to find time for affection along with all the 
other duties which pile up each day. 

If she doesn’t work she may feel as though she is 
receiving a charity salary during a period when 


many civilian prices are at their highest, and she 
must see herself and children deprived not only of 
luxuries, but of some of the necessities of normal 
living. With children, she meets the problem of 
finding a suitable rental, and such signs as ‘‘No 
Children or Dogs” in front of attractive apart- 
ments do not make her feel that society appre- 
ciates fully the anxieties and struggles of families 
adversely affected by war. With rentals so greatly 
in demand, landlords can be very selective about 
their rentals, and a serviceman’s wife, with children 
and a government allotment, is not given too much 
serious consideration. To add to her financial 
anxieties, the government allotment may be late 
in arriving, thus exposing the wife to the humiliat- 
ing task of having to “ask for time”’ in paying bills 
which fall due on the first of the month. 

The financial adjustments of many war wives 
are a constant reminder of the fact that they, their 
husbands, and children are bearing a major brunt 
of the war, and, as an escape, many of these wives 
hark back to better days before the war when they 
lived according to higher, more self-respecting 
standards. It is virtually impossible to measure 
the damage to personality resulting from poor 
living conditions, heightened expenses and dimin- 
ished income, necessitating makeshifts and substi- 
tutes at every turn. 

In addition to having to adjust to depression 
standards during ‘‘war prosperity” the service- 
man’s wife has anxieties about the postwar period. 
Will her husband want his old job when he is dis- 
charged from the army? Or will his experiences 
have changed him so much that he will be loathe to 
go back to his old job? If he has been killed in the 
war, she fears the financial limitations of a widow’s 
pension, the loneliness of coming years, and the 
limited parental home environment provided for 
the children. 

Married women with husbands in the service 
realize that the draft regulations have been such 
that married men with children have been the last 
to be inducted. If the “point system” for dis- 
charge is adhered to these men will be among the 
last to be released, and married men with depend- 
ents may be released when most of the good jobs 
have been filled by young dischargees.! This is a 
vexing problem from any angle, and any system 
proposed will work hardships on certain groups in 
society. 


1 There have been modifications in the point system 
since this article was written. 
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Anxieties of wives may be kindled by observing 
civilians who seem to be better off because of the 
war. Most war wives realize the need for men in 
industry; nevertheless, they are resentful of the 
family unity, family stability, the emotional, 
financial], and social security of those not separated 
by war. Wives of soldiers may on occasion feel 
contemptuous toward people who are going 
through this period too easily; yet they envy the 
state of security and unity they despise. Thought- 
less civilians irritate the soldier’s wife by bragging 
about their present income and complaining about 
minor inconveniences. Some service men’s wives 
report that they feel like flinging some uncompli- 
mentary epithet at men of military age, such as 
“why aren’t you in uniform?” or “look at the 4F!”’ 


Perhaps these feelings are a result of war nerves 
and merely manifest the tenseness under which 
many war wives live. They are proud, even 
though unhappy, of their husbands’ membership 
in the armed forces, but demonstrate that the old 
adage “misery loves company” still holds. 

Some soldiers and their wives seem to worry 
more than others, and those have a fertile field upon 
which to let imagination feed during this war. 
Yet, no one would deny that the persons involved 
have a great deal to worry about. Civilians can 
aid by trying to understand the plight of families 
torn apart by war, by helping to build toward 
goals of world peace, and by acknowledging the 
gratitude due all soldiers and their wives for the 
sacrifices of service on the war and home fronts. 


A SOCIO-ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE FUNCTIONS AND 
ATTITUDES OF WARTIME YOUTHS 


MELVIN J. WILLIAMS 
Wesleyan College 


HE problems of youth in a world at war have 
received considerable attention by sociolo- 
logists and social leaders generally. For the 

most part, however, the materials which have ap- 
peared on the subject have emphasized the social 
maladjustments of youths and the problems of 
child 'abor and related issues rather than present- 
ing factual and scientific data which may be used 
for comparing the social and economic adjust- 
ments of different groups of wartime youths. 

The present study, which is the outgrowth of a 
survey of 787 boys and girls between the ages of 
thirteen and twenty from three representative 
high schools of Michigan, aims to present concrete 


1 The survey, conducted in the Spring of 1944 by the 
present writer and some of his students at Albion 
College, was carried out in three high schools which 
were selected for their typical characteristics. One of 
the schools is located in a rural trade center of approxi- 
mately 10,000 people. The second school is located in 
the suburbs of a moderately industrialized city of ap- 
proximately 60,000 population. The third school is 
located in a highly industrialized city of approximately 
150,000 population. From this sampling of students, 
it is believed that a fair cross section of the students of 
Michigan, and perhaps of the United States as a whole, 
have been studied. 

This article was submitted to Soctat Forces in 


March, 1945. 


data concerning the socio-economic life and activi- 
ties of a representative group of American high 
school boys and girls. Specific information has 
been obtained concerning (1) the number and per- 
centage of boys and girls working outside school 
hours; (2) the average number of hours which war- 
time youths work; (3) the attitudes of high school 
students toward their outside employment; (4) 
the number and percentage of boys and girls work- 
ing at home and the average amount of hours 
spent working at home; (5) the amount of spend- 
ing money which different groups of wartime 
youths receive; (6) the average salaries of youths 
working outside the school and home; and (7) the 
effect of finances and outside work upon student 
grades and other phases of their personal and social 
life. 


OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT OF HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Of the 327 boys studied, 187, or approximately 
57 percent, were employed outside the school and 
home; whereas 208, or a little more than 45 per- 
cent of the girls studied, were doing outside work 
for which they received a regular salary. 

Table 1 shows the average number of hours 
which these youths worked each week and the 
salaries which they received. 
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Of the 187 boys working outside, only 20, or 
about 17 percent worked less than five hours each 
week; while 12, or almost 7 percent, worked more 
than 40 hours per week. One of these boys re- 
ported that he worked, on an average, about 52 
hours each week. Among the 208 girls working 
outside for pay, 37, or slightly more than 11 per- 
cent, worked less than 5 hours; while 7, or about 
3.5 percent, worked more than 40 hours per week. 
One of these girls, reporting that she held two out- 
side jobs, worked a total of 77 hours a week, and 
another girl reported that she was employed 52 
hours a week. No attempt was made to follow up 
these extreme cases concerning work permits, 
child labor laws, or factors influencing the amount 
of time spent in employment. 

In an attempt to discover the attitudes of 
adolescents concerning their employment and the 
reasons for their desires to continue their work or 
to stop working, a number of indirect questions 
were asked. The results of this phase of the study 
showed that approximately 85 percent of the girls 
working outside for pay wanted to continue their 
outside work until they finished high school, and 
about 75 percent of them contemplated making no 
changes in their jobs. Only about 15 percent of 
the girls doing outside work expressed a desire to 
stop working altogether. Of the boys working 
outside for pay, approximately 88 per cent stated 
that they would like to continue their present 
work, while an additional 3 percent said that they 
planned to continue working outside but would 
like to change jobs. However, about 12 percent 
of the boys expressed a desire to stop working out- 
side altogether. This shows that, while about 
91 percent of the fellows plan to continue working 
until they finish high school, about 3 percent of 
them are not really happy in their work and an 
additional 9 percent would like to stop working. 

Just what are some of the factors which tend to 
hold these youths in their outside work and what 
tends to contribute to their desires to stop work- 
ing? Tables 2 and 3 present certain data concern- 
ing this question. 

The data presented in Table 2 show that extra 
spending money received from their employment 
is perhaps the most significant factor in holding 
adolescents in their outside work. But this factor 
would hardly keep them in their present jobs if 
they did not have enough time to have a lot of fun. 
Moreover, the fact that most of these boys and 
girls feel that they are receiving some training and 
educational experience through their work is also 


a vital factor in holding them in their jobs. From 
the standpoint of the effect of outside work upon 
their scholastic standing, a majority of the youths 
feel that they have enough time to study even 
though they are working, and, consequently, 
working out does not keep them from getting 
satisfactory grades. The fact that their principal 
or some teacher has encouraged them to do outside 
work also plays a part in accounting for the outside 
employment of these boys and girls; and this 
indirectly, through suggestion, makes these youths 
feel that they are contributing to the war effort. 


TABLE 1 


OutTsIDE EMPLOYMENT AND SALARIES OF HIGH 
ScHoor, STUDENTS 




















AVERAGE 
oa AVERAGE | AVERAGE 
SEX AND GRADE WORKING WEEKLY HOURLY 
rach | SALARIES | SALARIES 
WEEK 
Boys 
Ninth Grade......... 8.0 | $5.00 $.63 
Tenth Grade......... 14.8 7.89 .53 
Eleventh Grade....... 14.6 8.54 .58 
Twelfth Grade........| 19.9 | 13.02 .52 
Average for Boys...| 14.3 8.61 .57 
Girls 
Ninth Grade......... 9.4 2.58 .28 
Tenth Grade......... 10.2 3.77 .37 
Eleventh Grade...... 12.4 5.02 41 
Twelfth Grade........} 15.3 6.26 41 
Average for Girls...} 11.8 4.41 .37 
Average for Boys 
and Girls........ 13.1 6.51 .47 














Then there is the adventure and excitement of new 
experiences which their jobs afford; but, since only 
a little more than a fourth of these youths feel that 
their jobs are exciting or thrilling, it is difficult to 
say just how influential this factor is when con- 
sidered along with the other factors mentioned. 
The same is true concerning the influence of their 
parents upon their working outside as well as the 
fact that many of the boys and girls feel that they 
have to work to supplement the family income. 
The real factors which tend to hold youths in 
their present jobs are difficult to determine, for 
each individual case is different; and, while there is 
a high correlation for a few items, any one of sev- 
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eral factors may be of relatively minor or major of their life before earning money, participating in 
significance when individual cases are considered. the war effort, or seeking outlets in a “working” 

Looking at the factors which tend to shape the relationship. Moreover, this group of boys and 
youths’ desires to stop working, the fact that out- girls seem to be influenced by their own parents’ 


TABLE 2 


Percent DistTriBuTION oF Factors INFLUENCING HicH ScHoot STUDENTS TO WoRK OvuTSIDE, ACCORDING TO 
Sex AND GRADE STATUS 











PERCENTAGE OF BOYS PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS TOTAL 
AVERAGE 

CLASSIFICATION ITEMS (INFLUENCING FACTORS) Grades Ave. for Grades Avg. for |PERCENTAGE 
Rn Kin OF BOYS 





9 10 | 11 | 12 | Grades} 9 10 | 11 | 12 | Grades | AND GIRLS 








Enjoy outside work more than school work | 78 | 75 | 50 | 63 | 66.50 | 56 | 52 | 59 | 50 | 54.25 | 60.38 
Have enough time to study our lessons. ...| 82 | 78 | 65 | 64 | 72.25 | 54 | 46 | 53 | 71 | 56.00 | 64.12 





Have to work outside to help parents.... . . 27 | 17 | 13 | 28 | 21.25 | 18 | 23 | 10 | 24 18.75 | 20.00 
Parents consent to our working in present 

ER NRCP i 5:5 gate Oa cen a a a 2; 5] 8} S| 5.00} 31 | 13 | 12 | 10] 16.50} 10.75 
Outside work does not impede scholastic 

ESTE ee A re 94 | 88 | 87 | 88 | 89.25 | 81 | 52 | 83 | 80 | 74.00 | 81.62 


Working experience aids scholastic pursuits.| 42 | 19 | 20 | 24 | 26.25 | 38 | 58 | 19 | 53 | 34.50 | 30.38 
Present job of some educational value, per se} 61 | 91 | 74 | 79 | 76.25 | 71 | 10 | 90 | 75 | 61.50 | 68.85 


Some teacher or principal encouraged out- 






































RES RSS a a a 53 | 95 | 47 | 54 | 62.25 | 43 | 48 | 48 | 41 | 44.75 | 53.50 
Present job is exciting or thrilling......... 22 | 22 | 14 | 27 | 21.25 | 28 | 19 | 30 | 35 | 28.00 | 24.62 
Outside work enables us to have extra 

II. bc ab dich css cedhaak 80 | 91 | 82 | 72 | 81.25 | 96 | 77 | 77 | 74 | 81.00} 81.13 

TABLE 3 


PERCENT DIsTRIBUTION OF FAcTORS INFLUENCING THE ATTITUDES OF Boys AND GIRLS WANTING TO STOP THEIR 
OvutsipE Work AND THOSE DEsIRING TO CONTINUE WORKING OUTSIDE 



































PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORS | ,70 A 411 wourns 
CHECKED BY THOSE WANTING Pe anal 
ee Whi amg ce ccammarmmcammmman Wishing to Con- | Wishing to Stop | BETWEEN 
tinue Work ork _ To Stop | THE Two 
© =| Working | GROUPS 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Working 
Not enjoying outside work as much as school 
EE AR. hs cd edh stew a caver 60 bbs se ohos 29.29 | 40.15 | 38.88 | 50.00 | 34.72 | 44.44 9.72 
Outside work does not allow enough time for 
NT O57 4s FE aN a ok ba cw cours a ses a tao 17.14 | 26.28 | 33.33 | 51.90 | 21.71 | 42.62 | 20.91 
Outside work is necessary for supplementing 
NO ls Chins sills sed avin twits’ 6% 17.86 | 15.33 | 22.22 | 19.05 | 16.60 | 20.64 4.04 
Parents object to our working outside. .......... 2.86 | 6.57 | 27.22 | 15.00 | 4.72 | 21.18 | 16.39 
Outside work hinders scholastic achievement. ... . . 10.71 | 8.49 | 29.41 | 28.27 | 9.60 | 28.99 | 19.39 
Outside work of little or no educational value... .. . 20.71 | 24.09 | 27.22 | 51.90 | 22.40 | 39.56 | 17.16 
Outside work prevents us from doing a lot of 
chee ks nathan ocd ans oh vn 30.71 | 24.82 | 66.66 | 42.86 | 27.76 | 54.76 | 27.00 
Some teachers or principal object to outside work.| 5.00 | 2.12 | 5.55 | 14.29 | 3.56] 9.92 6.36 
Outside work is not thrilling or exciting.......... 64.28 | 61.90 | 70.70 | 64.96 | 63.09 | 67.83 4.74 
| Pee 1 On Ee eee 8.57 | 13.87 | 22.22 | 40.00 | 11.22 | 31.11 | 19.89 





side work interferes with their studying, keeps desires that they discontinue their present employ- 
them from having a “lot of fun,” and causes them ment. But since these boys and girls continue 
to get behind in their school work indicates that to work outside in spite of their own wishes, the 
these adolescents are prone to place these phases wishes of their parents, in many cases; the inter- 
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ference of their work upon their own scholastic 
standing; and also in spite of the fact that their 
jobs are not exciting or thrilling and often boring, 
indicates that there are other factors, such as 
social pressures, ideals of loyalty and patriotism, 
which are very influential in keeping them in their 
jobs. From a psychological point of view, the 
cross current of purposes, motives, and interests in 
terms of the complexity of the situations surround- 
ing their working experience may account for their 
dissatisfaction in their present jobs and likewise 
for the feeling that they are not doing as well in 
their school work as they should. In other words, 
this group of boys and girls represents a typical 
example of the problems of adjustment which face 
wartime youths who are doing outside work and 
at the same time trying to carry on the normal 
functions of our modern youths both in school and 
outside. 


THE ADOLESCENTS’ ROLE AT HOME 


Although it is generally considered a wise policy 
for youths to contribute some of their time and 
energy to the activities necessary for wholesome 
family relations, very little data have been col- 
lected on the actual functions of our boys and girls 
in sharing the duties and responsibilities around 
the house. In the present study special emphasis 
was given to the amount and distribution of home 
work as a basis for determining the extent to which 
wartime youths of high school age absorb some of 
the responsibilities neglected by parents who 
might be otherwise employed. Table 4 presents 
the average number of hours which these boys and 
girls work each week around the house. 

The above data are in conformity with the tradi- 
tional pattern of the adolescent’s work in the 
American home, but they show that changes in 
this traditional pattern are gradually taking place. 
For example, the younger boys and girls tend to 
work slightly more than the older youths, and girls 
tend to do a little more work at home than boys. 
But the close correlation of boys’ and girls’ work 
at home shows that the long-time trends of girls 
doing most of the home work are breaking down 
and that girls are freeing themselves from added 
home responsibilities, while the boys are, in some 
cases, actually doing far more work at home than 
are girls. Here, as in many instances of employ- 
ment and family relationships, is evidence of the 
fact that numerous factors are being brought to 
bear upon child labor and familial relationships; 
and traditions, particularly in wartime, are rapidly 


changing. 


There is, however, some evidence that a ma- 
jority of the responsibility for home work, even in 
wartime, rests upon those youths who are not 
actually employed outside. For example, the 
average number of hours of home work required of 
girls otherwise employed was only about 7 hours 
a week; whereas girls who do not work outside 
worked on an average about 9.5 hours a week 
around the house. The average number of hours 
which boys otherwise employed worked around 
the house was less than 7 hours a week; while 
those not working outside were required to work 
9.1 hours a week at home. 

A survey of the extreme cases of home work 
presents an entirely different picture. Of the 327 
boys studied, 30, or slightly more than 9 percent, 
did no work around the house; while 19, or a little 


TABLE 4 


NuMBER OF Hours STUDENTS WorK AT Home EAcu 
WEEK ACCORDING TO GRADES 





NUMBER OF HOURS 
WORKING AT HOME 














GRADE EACH WEEK 

Boys Girls 

DR MONO S00 4S Dallas 6 we 6.6 7.9 
Tenth Grade.................. Y BY 8.6 
Eleventh Grade............... 10.9 8.7 
wetter Grede: . 6. 5 5. ooh 6.5 iva 

Average Number of Hours 

Wareham, en saan de. 7.9 8.2 








over 4 percent of the girls studied did no work at 
home. At the other extreme, there were 16, or 
approximately 5 percent, of the boys working 
more than 30 hours at home. Six of these youths 
were working outside; yet they reported having to 
work 35, 40, 40, 42, 48, and 60 hours at home re- 
spectively. Three of the boys not doing outside 
work reported that they worked 50, 60, and 84 
hours a week at home respectively. -The girls 
showed a significant decrease at this extreme. 
Only 10, or approximately 2 percent, of the girls 
had to work more than 30 hours a week at home. 
The most extreme cases were found to be among 
girls who were also doing outside work: 3 of these 
girls reported having to work 46, 48, and 50 hours 
respectively at home. 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS AT HOME 
AND OUTSIDE 


Looking at the number of hours which students 
were employed at home and in outside jobs, a more 
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accurate picture of the actual amount of time 
which the average wartime adolescent spends in 
constructive or rather necessary employment may 
be seen. Table 5 shows the average number of 


TABLE 5 


NumBer or Hours WorkKING AT Home AND OUTSIDE 
FoR Boys AND GIRLS 

















NUMBER OF HOURS WORKING 
EACH WEEK 
GRADE 
B Girls i a 
0 ir or 
and Girls 
Ninth Grade........... 14.6 17.3 16.0 
Tenth Grade. ..;.....:.1 22.8 18.8 20.7 
Eleventh Grade......... 25.5 21.1 23.3 
Twelfth Grade..........| 26.4 22.8 24.6 
Average weekly em- 
ployment.......... 22.3 20.0 21.2 
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10 hours both at home and outside. At the other 
extreme, 27, or more than 8 percent, of the boys 
worked more than 40 hours per week at home and 
outside; while 21, or approximately 5 percent, of 
the girls worked more than 40 hours a week at 
home and outside. In this group, one of the boys 
worked a total number of 84 hours a week; one 
worked 68 hours; two worked 52 hours; and two 
worked 51 hours; 4 girls worked between 50 and 60 
hours a week; one worked 64 hours; one, 70 hours; 
one, 75 hours; one, 78 hours; and one girl spent a 
total number of 101 hours a week working at home 
and outside. 


WHAT ARE WARTIME ADOLESCENTS REALLY DOING 
WITH THEIR TIME? 


Some insight may be gained into the actual 
amount of time which our high school youths are 
spending in profitable pursuits by combining the 
average number of hours working at home and 


TABLE 6 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF Hours Spent EAcH WEEK BY WARTIME ADOLESCENTS AT WORK, IN THE 
CLASSROOM, AND AT Stupy ACCORDING TO SEX AND GRADE 


























AVERAGE NUMBER OF | TOTAL AVG. NO. | AVG. NO. OF HRS. TOTAL AVG. NO. OF | avg, no. 
HOURS STUDYING EACH OF HY's. WORKING OUT AND | AVERAGE | ups. OF woRK & OF HBS. 
WEEK STUDYING AT HOME COMBINED | NUMBER OF | stuDY EACH WEEK| gryupy & 
GRADE STANDING pope Fog WORK FACH 
At Home | At School sors & WK. FOR 
Boys | Girls | Boys Girls GIRLS Boys Girls ALL 
Boys | Girls |Boys | Girls —— 
RRB INGererg 4.5) 5.4) 5.2) 6.3) 9.7 | 11. 14.6 17.3 15.0 W.3 44.0 41.7 
EE asa wah nc od 3.7) 5.5] 7.6) 5.6) 11.3 | 11. aac 18.8 15.0 48.8 44.9 46.9 
Bieventh. ee. 4.2) 6.5] 6.3) 6.4) 10.5 | 12 25.5 21.1 15.0 51.0 | 49.0 50.0 
RS sis Suri vt edd 3.8) 5.9] 5.7) 5.1) 9.5 26.4 | 22.8 15.0 50.9 | 48.8 49.8 
Weekly Avg....... 4.1) 5.8) 6.2) 5.9) 10.3 | 11.7 | 22.3 | 20.0 15.0 47.5 | 46.7 47.1 









































hours spent working each week by boys and girls 
of the three schools according to the four grades 
studied. 

The general trends of student employment as 
revealed in the above table indicate that the older 
boys and girls work more than the younger adoles- 
cents, and that the average number of hours 
worked tends to increase gradually with the grade 
level of the student body. Likewise, the older 
the youths, the more likely are boys to do more 
work than girls in a wartime economy. 

The extreme cases appearing in this study show 
that only 12, or less than 4 percent, of the boys 
studied spent less than 10 hours a week working 
both at home and outside; while only 10, or ap- 
proximately 2 percent, of the girls worked less than 


outside with the number of hours which they spend 
studying at home and at school plus the number 
of hours which they spend in actual classroom 
exercises. Assuming that, on the average, all high 
school youths take four courses and that these 
courses average approximately 45 minutes each, 


. it is seen that these adolescents spend 15 hours in 


the classroom each week. The actual number of 
hours which these boys and girls spend studying 
was ascertained from student replies to question- 
naires. Table 6 presents this information along 
with the other phases of their work and study. 

If the data presented in Table 6 for the students 
of the three high schools studied are at all repre- 
sentative of the high school students of America, 
it is obvious that they are doing their part in help- 
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ing to build a better America. On an average, all 
of these boys and girls are spending slightly over 
47 hours each week in profitable and constructive 
work of some kind, including studying, working at 
home, and filling regular jobs outside the school 
and home. It is true that a great number of our 
high school youths are stopping school to do full- 
time work in essential and non-essential industries, 
but even these students are putting in but a few 
more hours a week, if any, than the average high 
school student. If we look only at the number of 
hours spent in constructive and profitable pursuits 
by the older high school youths who are physically 
and mentally most capable of doing more work, we 
find that they work and study, on an average, 50 
hours a week. This is really amazing when we con- 
sider that approximately 81 percent of these boys 
and girls are reasonably happy in their present 
work and study relationships; that is, they still 
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home, or who do no outside work, an attempt has 
been made to verify this assumption. 

From the data in Table 7 it is seen that boys re- 
ceive larger allowances than girls and that both the 
boys and girls working out receive larger allow- 
ances than those not working out. There is also a 
high positive correlation between age, or rather 
grade status, and allowances for both boys and 
girls whether they are employed outside or not. 
Though there is some evidence of parents’ realiz- 
ing their obligations in sharing their finances with 
those children who assist with the family income, 
when the average weekly salary of those students 
working outside the home is compared with the 
amount of spending money allowed them, we find 
that they receive only a little more than half of the 
money which they earn. For example, the aver- 
age weekly salary of the girls employed outside 
was $4.41, while they were allowed only $2.31 on 


TABLE 7 


A COMPARISON OF WEEKLY ALLOWANCES OF Boys AND Girts EMPLOYED OUTSIDE AND 
THOSE UNEMPLOYED 




















AVERAGE WEEKLY ALLOWANCES TOTAL AVERAGE WEEKLY ALLOWANCES 
ibaa — — MVorking [Not Work:| All Boys | All Girls | y All 

we eae a eee 

Pes vader bbsbirecds $1.90 | $1.69 | $1.78 | $1.38 | $1.84 | $1.58 | $1.80 | $1.58 | $1.69 
TOES cv de nated brane 4.12 2.38 1.74 1.53 2.93 1.96 3.25 1.64 2.44 
Se 4.15 2.13 3.06 2.46 3.60 2.30 3.14 2.76 2.95 
| eee 4.34 3.39 2.66 2.33 3.50 2.86 3.86 2.50 3.18 
Average for all Grades.| 3.63 2.40 2.31 1.93 2.97 2.17 3.01 2.12 2.57 





























have enough time to have a “lot of fun’ besides 
contributing to their own present and future wel- 
fare by continuing their educational work, con- 
tributing to the over-all war effort, getting actual 
working experience that will assist them in their 
future vocational pursuits, and supplementing 
their family incomes. 


STUDENT ALLOWANCES AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


In view of the wartime inflation and the premium 
which is generally placed upon labor in wartime, it 
is appropriate to ask just what is the amount of 
money which our high school youths have that 
they may spend as they wish? Table 7 presents 
data concerning this question for the students of 
the three representative high schools studied. 
But since one would naturally expect those boys 
and girls who work outside for pay to have more 
spending money than those who only work at 


an average for weekly spending money. The aver- 
age weekly salary of the boys working outside was 
$8.61, and they were allowed only $4.63 a week for 
spending money. In other words, the youths 
working outside were allowed, on an average, about 
26 cents an hour for the time they worked outside; 
while they earned, on an average, about 47 cents 
an hour for their outside work. Though this 
seems to be a comparatively small amount of 
money to give to these youths, it is relatively a 
liberal allowance when we consider the average 
allowance for all boys and girls in terms of the 
total number of hours which they spend working 
at home and outside. All of the youths worked 
on an average 21.2 hours each week at home and/ 
or outside; while they received an average weekly 
allowance of $2.57; that is they received an allow- 
ance of about 12 cents for every hour which they 
worked at home and/or outside. 
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In the extreme cases, the amount of work at 
home and/or outside did not seem to have any ap- 
preciable significance as far as spending money is 
concerned. For example, most of the boys and 
girls working under five hours a week received 
above the average amount of spending money; 
while approximately one-third of the boys and girls 
working more than 40 hours a week received less 
than the average amount of spending money; 
about one-third of this group received the average 
amount of spending money; and the other third 
were allowed much more than the average amount 
of spending money. This seems to indicate that 
most of the families in which children do little or 
no outside or home work do not need the extra 
money which their children make or are otherwise 
able to give them as much spending money as the 
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of the students of the three high schools studied 
have as much spending money as they think they 
need or more than they actually need. Among the 
students who work outside for pay, more than 84 
percent have at least as much spending money as 
they think they need. However, only about 39 
percent of those not working outside feel that they 
received at least as much spending money as they 
need. By a reclassification of the students’ allow- 
ances, it is possible to gain some insight into what 
they think they need in the way of spending money. 
Table 9 indicates the average allowances for both 
the boys and girls who work outside and those who 
do not do outside work according to their ideas of 
the amount of spending money they think they 
need. 


TABLE 8 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE ATTITUDES OF Boys AND GrrLS WoRKING Out AND Not WorkING Out TowaArpD 
THEIR WEEKLY ALLOWANCES 








CLASSIFICATION IN TERMS OF ATTITUDES TOWARD 





SPENDING MONEY 





Having enough but not more spending money than 

tae lose) re re te Oe SPE S @ a EE 
Not having as much spending money as needed... .. 
Having more spending money than needed......... 














PERCENT 
Boys Girls PERCENT OF 
ALL YOUTHS 
Working Not Work- Working Not Work- 
Out ing Out Out ing Out 
56.40 59.81 } 65.94 37.50 54.91 
17.96 26.17 13.05 34.83 23.00 
25.64 14.02 21.01 27.67 22.09 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 











youths think they need, and in most cases, accord- 
ing to the students’ own replies to this question, 
more than they actually need. It further implies 
that the money earned by youths who work more 
than 40 hours a week is needed in many cases to 
supplement their family incomes; but in some 
cases, where a large portion of it is given to the 
youths, even in these families this extra income is 
not actually needed. This fact is borne out by 
statements of the students themselves in reply to 
the questions as to whether or not they have as 
much spending money as they think they need 
and whether they have more than they actually 
need. 

Table 8 indicates what percentage of the boys 
and girls—working out and not working out—feel 
that their financial needs are or are not adequately 
met by the allowances which they receive. 

Table 8 reveals that approximately 77 percent 


From the standpoint of the students’ adjustment 
in terms of their wartime allowance (Table 9) the 
data of this group of adolescents indicate that 
boys who work outside feel that they need or 
should have, on an average, at least four dollars 
per week but not as much as $5.60 a week. Girls 
who are doing outside work feel that they need or 
should have, on an average, at least $2.25 but not 
as much as $3.75 a week. The boys who do not 
work outside feel that they need approximately 
$2.00 a week but less than $2.43. Girls not doing 
outside work, on the other hand, feel that they 
need or should have approximately $1.80 a week 
but less than $2.37. The data also show that 
boys who work outside for salaries are not gen- 
erally satisfied with an allowance of $2.38 or less 
each week; working girls are not satisfied with 
$2.09 or less per week. On the other hand, boys 
who do not do outside work for pay are dissatis- 
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fied with a weekly allowance of $1.18 or less; and 
girls not doing outside work are dissatisfied with 
a weekly allowance of $1.43 or less. These find- 
ings, however, must be considered as average reac- 
tions to weekly allowances, and do not take the 
numerous factors into consideration which of 
necessity color each individual case. 


regarding the effects of a changing (war-time) 
economy, longer hours of employment, and related 
factors of a war-time society upon student grades 
and scholastic pursuits. 

It is readily seen from these data that boys 
working outside tend to do slightly better school 
work than boys who are not employed outside; 


TABLE 9 


AVERAGE ALLOWANCES OF Boys AND Grr~ts WorKING Out AND Not WorkInG Out ACCORDING TO 
THEIR ATTITUDES TOWARD THEIR ALLOWANCES 





AVERAGE WEEKLY ALLOWANCES 





CLASSIFICATION IN TERMS OF ATTITUDES TOWARD 
SPENDING MONEY 


Boys Girls 





Working 
Out 


Not Work- All Youths 


ing Out 


Not Work- 


Working 
ing Out Out 





Having enough but not more spending money than 


Not having as much spending money as needed... . . 
Having more spending money than needed......... 


$4.02 $2.11 $2.30 $1.80 $2.56 


2.38 1.18 2.09 1.43 1.77 
5.60 2.43 3.76 2.37 3.54 





Average weekly allowance...................045 





$4.00 $1.91 $2.72 $1.87 





$2.63* 














* The difference between the average weekly allowance of $2.63 presented in this table and that of $2.57 pre- 
sented in Table 7 results from the failure of seven students to check one or both of the questions concerning their 
attitudes toward the amount of money which they receive. 


TABLE 10 


NUMERICAL-GRADE AVERAGES* OF Boys AND GIRLS WORKING OuT AND Not WorkINnG Out ACCORDING TO 
GRADE STANDING 




















NUMERICAL-GRADE AVERAGES 

GRADE STANDING Working Out Not Working Out All Boys _ 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls as 

eer eee 1.1 1.6 1.0 1.7 1.1— 1.7— 1.4— 
Mee Sa SAREE. Si 1.3 1.3 ¥A 1.6 1.2 1.5— 1.3+ 
MOA, 25. BY bd 1.5 1.2 1.4 1.3— 1.5— 3+ 
WOMtR hie ks ls sects a 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.8 1.6 1.8— _ 
Average Grade.......... 1.3 oe 1.2 1.6 1.3— 1.6— 1.44 


























* Numerical-grade average is computed here by weighting the letter-grade; A is given the value of 3; B, 2; 


C,1;D,0;F, —2. 


THE EFFECT OF WARTIME SCHEDULES AND 
ALLOWANCES UPON STUDENTS’ 
SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


The question of the effect of wartime schedules 
and increased allowances of spending money upon 
the scholastic status and achievement of youths 
is somewhat difficult to determine even in terms of 
the students’ own replies to inquiries on the sub- 
ject. Table 10, however, will give some trends 


while girls working outside, though making above 
average grades, do not do quite so well, on an aver- 
age, in their school work as girls who are not 
employed outside. However, there is no difference 
observable in the scholastic achievement of boys 
and girls who work outside and those not working 
outside, in so far as the over-all averages are con- 
cerned. This shows that, on the whole, working 
outside has very little to do with high school 
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students’ grades, or else the boys and girls em- 
ployed outside are either more mature and serious 
concerning their school work or they are more 
brilliant or well versed in the art of getting good 
grades. In so far as studying is concerned, both 
groups spent about the same amount of time 
studying; so this factor is eliminated as a factor 
contributing to the quality of grades which the 
employed youths made as compared with those of 
the unemployed boys and girls. But it must be 
admitted that the problem of adjusting to a chang- 
ing curriculum and the pressures of a wartime 
society enter into the total life of the high school 
student as much as, if not more than the total life 
of any other group of Americans. Thus, those 
students who do outside work may be a select 
group in terms of their over-all adjustment to war- 
time conditions and school life. If this is true, 
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than those who feel that they do not have enough 
spending money. In both of the groups that have 
adequate spending money, the boys and girls work- 
ing out seem to be somewhat better adjusted to 
school life, in that they make slightly better grades 
than the youths whose feelings are similar regard- 
ing their allowance but who do not do outside 
work. However, in the case of those students who 
feel that they do not have enough spending 
money, those not working outside tend to make 
higher grades than those who are employed regu- 
larly outside. One answer to this difference seems 
to be that of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
students regarding their low allowances and 
another seems to be the distractions created by 
high-paying jobs. For example, one boy in re- 
porting the amount of his weekly earnings wrote 
in the margin of the questionnaire that “I make 


TABLE 11 


NuMERICAL GRADE AVERAGES OF Boys AND GrrLS WORKING OuT AND Not WorKING OvuT IN TERMS OF THEIR 
AttitupEs TOWARD THEIR ALLOWANCES 
































NUMERICAL GRADE AVERAGES TOTAL AVERAGES 
CLaseracarvont my seme oF arrrrumes TowsxD | Working Out | Not Working Out Both 
All Boys | All Girls | Boys and 
Boys Girls Boys Girls irls 
Having enough but not more spending 
money than needed.................... 1.5 1.6 1.3 1.7 1.4 1.7— | 1.5— 
Not having as much spending money as 
EG cha The Ga RES SARAM Re koenes o2.. 59s 1.0 1.3 1.2 1.4 1.1 1.4— | 1.2+ 
Having more spending money than needed...} 1.4 1.5 1.1 1.6 1.3— | 1.6— | 1.4 
Total Grade Averages.................. 1.3 1.5— 1.2 1.5+ | 1.3-— 1.5 1.4 











then those youths who are employed outside, in 
the three schools studied at least, have been able 
to make as good adjustments to the total factors 
bearing upon their school life as those boys and 
girls who are not employed outside. 

But what of the bearing of financial status of 
students upon their scholastic achievements? Is 
there any evidence that students receiving as much 
money as they need or more than they actually 
need make better grades than those students who 
feel that their financial needs are not adequately 
met? Table 11 indicates the relationships of 
grades to the students’ own feelings concerning 
their financial status. 

These data show that boys and girls who have 
enough spending money tend to make slightly 
better grades than those who have more than they 
think they actually need and much better grades 


$30.00 a week, but only get $1.00 for spending 
money.” Another student gave the impression 
that “school can wait, because I can make more 
money at my present job than most of the men I 
know who’ve finished high school.” 

Although the statistical facts of this study tend 
to point to the conclusion that finances in them- 
selves do have a causative relationship to relative 
success in school work, the problem seems to be 
more that of an over-all psychological and social 
adjustment than one of financial attitudes and 
status in themselves. In other words, it is not so 
much the question of how much a student does or 
does not get as an allowance which affects his 
grades as it is his feelings about his allowance and 
his adjustment, in a variety of ways, in terms of it. 

The writer’s own impressions from his study of 
the replies to the questionnaires on student socio- 
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psychological and economic adjustment—of which 
this study is but a portion—are that the students 
of the three high schools studied are, on the whole, 
making a commendable adjustment to wartime 
conditions as far as their socio-economic life is 
concerned. Of course, we have the constant prob- 
lems of delinquency, truancy, and maladjustments 
of certain youths, but it appears that the a‘titudes 
of adolescents toward school life, their teachers, 
vocational pursuits, and future education are, in 
general, especially wholesome. The data in Table 
12 give some insight into some of these attitudes on 
the part of the students of the three high schools 
studied. 

Wartime adolescents, no less than students gen- 
erally, tend to worry about their grades even 
though they are making well above a “C” average. 


about 30 percent of them state that they would 
like to stop school and enter some form of military 
training (and at the same time most of these appre- 
ciate the value of education and even want to go 
to college), there is indication that they stand 
ready to perform the services demanded of them 
and later pick up their educational training where 
they left off. These facts plus evidence that over 
51 percent of our youths want to go to college when 
they finish high school indicate that there is defi- 
nitely another side to our wartime adolescents 
which most of the popular studies and opinions of 
our youths have overlooked. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If the findings for the three high schools studied 
are at all representative of the socio-economic 


TABLE 12 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF Boys AND GIRLS IN TERMS OF CERTAIN ATTITUDES CONCERNING THEIR SCHOOL 
Work, TEACHERS, AND FuTURE EDUCATION 



































PERCENT OF BOYS PERCENT oF cirts | AVENE AGE Oe stale 
a ee Grades Grades 7OR ALL 
Boys | Girls | YOUTHS 
9 | 10] 11] 12 | 9 | 10} 11 | 12 
Those worrying about their grades.......... 56 | 39 | 55 | 38 | 61 | 69 | 68 | 51 | 47 62 55 
Those liking most of their teachers.......... 79 | 84 | 79 | 97 | 85 | 20 | 86 | 95 | 85 73 79 
Those feeling that most of their teachers like 
SES < occu stace oicle Caan dI ath ns Sen Seis 71 | 77 | 68 | 84 | 82 | 61 | 90 | 95 | 75 80— 78— 
Those who like going to school... ......... 71 | 79 | 72 | 76 | 83 | 84 | 74 | 88 | 75— | 82 79— 
Those wanting to go to college.............. 48 | 49 | 50 | 53 | 57 | 47 | 49 | 49 | 50 51+ 51 
Those wanting to stop school to enter service. .| 58 | 38 | 41 | 33 | 13 | 22 | 22 | 14 | 43— | 18 30— 
Those thinking education worth all the time 
te. obo. CR oh ewan. 87 | 93 | 92 | 92 | 91 | 90 | 90 97 | 91— | 92 92— 




















This shows that, even in wartimes students are 
thinking seriously about their scholastic achieve- 
ments. In so far as student-teacher relations are 
concerned, more than three-fourths of the students 
studied feel that their relations are mutually pleas- 
ing and satisfying. The over-all adjustment of 
high school students to school life and relation- 
ships is revealed by the fact that approximately 
79 percent of them like going to school, and that 
about 92 percent of them feel that their education 
is worth all of the time that it takes. But what 
about the adolescents’ interests in the war efforts 
per se? How can they be patriotic and at the same 
time pursue a relatively normal life while their 
countrymen are dying on the battle fields? This 
is a difficult question even for the youths them- 
selves to answer; but it would seem that, since 


trends and attitudes of American youths generally, 
there must be another side to our youth which 
tends to balance the wayward tendencies that are 
so freely expressed throughout the nation. The 
present study does not attempt to point out the 
specific phases of our wartime youths which should 
or should not be commended. This is left to the 
reader. But we have seen, on the basis of statisti- 
cal facts, that our wartime students are not gen- 
erally wasting their time, but are occupied in 
constructive work approximately 48 hours a week. 
We have seen that about 57 percent of the boys are 
doing some outside work for which they receive 
regular salaries and that about 45 percent of the 
girls are likewise employed. Of the money earned 
by these youths, approximately half goes to sup- 
plement their family incomes and, from the com- 
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ments of the students themselves, much of their 
own share is placed in some sort of savings. On 
the whole, students are liking school, working hard, 
making very satisfactory grades, preparing to go 
_on to college, contributing to war industries and 
other necessary productive enterprises, and on the 
whole making a satisfactory adjustment in view of 
the many odds which a wartime environment of 
cultural and personal conflicts and disorganization 
place against them. 

One of the strange facts of modern civilization is 
that youths of every period of our history have 
been branded as wayward, delinquent, carefree, 
insolent, obstinate, rebellious, unstable, and even 
demoralized. But happily there is another side to 
youth, which, though generally escaping us at the 
moment, contributes to the development of men 
and women of courage, staunch characters who 


will more than fill many of the gaps left by the 
leaders in all walks of life. But this fact should 
not be accepted as an inevitable truth; especially 
should we not develop an attitude of blind opti- 
mism in terms of our youth. They need to be 
understood. Their world is not the world of the 
adult; and their feelings, though not expressed 
like our own, are deep, impelling, and human. 

Adolescents, and particularly modern ado- 
lescents, are difficult to understand; for they are 
so plastic, so curious, so creative, so active, and so 
energetic. They are constantly doing things— 
insignificant and childish to others perhaps, but to 
them real, important, and vital things. There 
are many sides to their lives and activities, and 
this study has attempted to present only a small 
part of one side. But the fact that there is such a 
side, even in war, is a pleasing thought. 








PHELPS-STOKES FUND ELECTS OFFICERS 


Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, retiring President of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, announces the elec- 
tion, by the Trustees of the Fund, of a new President and a new Director. 

As President to succeed Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, who retires at the close of the present fiscal 
year (October 31, 1946), they have unanimously chosen Dr. Jackson Davis. Dr. Davis, who 

been connected with the General Education Board for a quarter of a century, is by birth a 
Virginian, and a graduate and member of the Board of Visitors of William and Mary College, 
which conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, a degree which he also holds from the 
University of Richmond. He is Associate Director of the General Education Board. 

Dr. Davis has had a broad experience in connection with education, especially in the South- 
ern States, having been a Superintendent of Schools in Virginia, and connected with the Vir- 

inia State Board of Education. For over fifteen years he was the General Field Agent of the 
neral Education Board in connection with its educational work in the South. In addition 
to his service on many boards in this country in the field of education, Dr. Davis has been 
deeply interested in Africa, being President of the Board of Trustees of the Booker Washington 
Institute in Liberia, President of the New York State Colonization Society, and Carnegie 
Visitor to Africa in 1935. He has recently served as Chairman of a Commission that made a 
study of native education in West Africa and is at present editing its report. He is now Vice 
President of the Phelps-Stokes Fund and has served as a trustee since 1939. 

At the same meeting the Board elected Dr. Channing H. Tobias, at present Senior Secretary 
of the Department of Interracial Services of the Y.M.C.A., as Director to succeed Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, who retires May Ist after over thirty years of service. Dr. Tobias is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most respected colored leaders in the United States, and is probably the 
first Negro American who has toon elected the head of a representative national, educational 
or philanthropic organization other than those organizations which are composed mainly or ex- 
clusively of tim He is a graduate of Paine College in Augusta, Georgia, and took a Divin- 
ity Degree from Drew University. He has the Doctorate of Divinity from Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the Doctorate of Laws from Morehouse College in Atlanta. After 
serving for six ow as a Professor at Paine College, he became a Secretary of the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. in 1905, and since that time has been connected with this organiza- 
tion. He is a member of many national boards, including the Committee on Race Relations 
and the Commission on the Church and Minority groups of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and a Trustee of Howard University and Hampton Institute. He has been a Trustee of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund since 1939 and has served during the war as a member of two small and 
highly important committees of the national government—the National Advisory Committee 
on Selective Service and the Joint Army no Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 
Dr. Tobias has been a member of important Interracial and Fair Practice Committees ap- 

inted by the State and Municipal Governments, and has served as Consultant of the General 

ucation Board on matters affecting the Negro. He has been a delegate to various inter- 
national meeti including the World Conference of Y.M.C.A.s at Mysore, India, where he 
was Chairman of the Commission on Race Relations. He has received the Harmon Award and 
is recognized as an outstanding speaker on matters of race relations. 
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COLE CGIAE OILS OCVAE OILED 


THE NEGRO AND CIVIL LIBERTIES DURING WORLD WAR II 


FLORENCE MURRAY 
Editor, The Negro Handbook 


HE civil liberties of Americans as a whole 

were far less hampered during World War 

II than they were during World WarI. As 
far as Negroes are concerned, a review of the civil 
liberties cases shows a marked improvement in the 
whole scale of their living over the first world war 
period, although leaving much to be desired in the 
matter of civil justice. 


CENSORSHIP 


In the field of wartime censorship of speech and 
publication the Negro felt little, if any restraint. 
It is true that the soap-box orators of New York’s 
Harlem, where Negroes were least inhibited in 
speaking their minds on any and every subject 
whenever they could get a street-corner audience, 
quietly disappeared during the early days of the 
war, just as the white soap boxers faded out of 
Union Square downtown. 

In the matter of freedom of speech, there was 
one outstanding case of a Negro’s being arrested 
and tried for treasonable utterances. He was 
Harry Carpenter of Philadelphia, who was reported 
in February, 1942, to have told a colored soldier 
in public that a Negro should be ashamed to wear 
the uniform of the United States because “‘this is 
a white man’s war.” The man was later ex- 
onerated in a State court. The Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice took Carpenter’s side, reporting 
that, after investigation, it did not believe that 
prosecution was warranted. 

The Negro press was surprisingly free from cen- 
sorship restraints. Editors and reporters spoke 
their minds in no uncertain terms on the conduct of 
the war as it affected the darker races, not only in 
this country, but all over the world. They were 


unsparing in their denunciations of the government 
for practices and conditions which they considered 
unjust and discriminatory. They headlined racial 
conflicts of all sorts, including race riots in and 
about army and navy posts, and even accused army 
authorities and the Federal Government of negli- 
gence and unfairness in racial conflicts, which had 
the effect of giving comfort to the country’s 
enemies. 

In a few instances a post commander took it 
upon himself to ban the receipt of Negro news- 
papers at his army or navy post, but these prohibi- 
tions were usually withdrawn after protests from 
Negroes, and probably with the support of govern- 
ment authorities. 

Not one single Negro publication was banned by 
the Post Office Department during the war period, 
although two small white daily papers and several 
periodicals were known to have come under the 
ban. 

SEDITION 


Prosecution of Negroes for seditious activities 
was confined largely to leaders of small move- 
ments of protest and of obscure religious sects. 
About 125 Negroes were convicted in these cases. 
The largest group of them were members of so- 
called ‘peace movements” built upon the issue of 
a sort of Negro nationalism. They were charged 
with sedition or conspiracy to commit sedition by 
encouraging Negroes not to register under the 
Selective Service Act or to support Japan. The 
American Civil Liberties Union and other liberal 
groups were not in sympathy with most of these 
convictions, taking the stand that the defendants 
were victims of over-zealous race consciousness, 
while others were religious zealots. 
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DRAFT VIOLATIONS 


There were several convictions of Negroes for 
willful violation of the Selective Service Act. One 
notable case was that of Lewis Jones of New York 
City. He refused to register for no other reason 
than that he would not serve in a segregated army, 
taking the position that he could best serve his 
country and his race by fighting discrimination in 
the only way he could. He was reluctantly sen- 
tenced to three years in prison. 

The most widely known draft violation case was 
that of the Jamaica (Long Island) landscape 
gardener, Winfred W. Lynn, which began in Sep- 
tember, 1942, and reached the United States 
Supreme Court late in 1943. Mr. Lynn at first 
refused to report for induction on the grounds that 
he would not serve in a segregated army. He later 
based his refusal on violation of the non-discrimina- 
tion clause of the Selective Service Act, contending 
that, since draft quotas for white and colored were 
separate, he had been called to duty out of turn 
albeit probably later than the day he would have 
been called. 

The judge of the Federal Court of Brooklyn, 
New York, refused to hear arguments on Lynn’s 
petition when the case was first presented, saying 
that he would not consider the merits of the case 
The gardener 
was then persuaded by his counsel to submit to in- 
duction and to petition for trial on the merits of 
the case. In January, 1943, a hearing was held in 
the Brooklyn Federal Court and the judge ruled 
that the separate quotas were no proof of dis- 
crimination. The appellate court upheld the 
ruling by a two-to-one decision and the case was 
then carried to the Supreme Court. 

While waiting for the court to review the case, 
Lynn went overseas; and, in early 1944, the Su- 
preme Court refused to review the case on the 
grounds that it had become moot. In August of 
the same year Lynn’s counsel filed a petition for a 
new hearing, but the court again refused to hear 
the case, not on the grounds of the case’s being 
moot, but the court held that, since Lynn was serv- 
ing in the South Pacific, no one in the eastern dis- 
trict of New York where the case arose, nor any 
War Department official, could produce him in 
court or order his release. 

Another interesting case of the sort was that of 
Donald Sullivan of Newark, New Jersey, who re- 
fused to be inducted for the same reason as Jones. 
He suffered the same fate, being sentenced to three 
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years in prison by a judge who was sympathetic 
with his stand, but who tried to persuade him to 
change his mind. 

The most recent case of this kind terminated in 
June of this year when Judge Philip L. Sullivan of 
the United States District Court of Chicago sen- 
tenced George L. Haney to a year and a day for his 
refusal to serve in a segregated army. Haney 
filed an appeal, but his petition was dismissed by 
the appellate court. 


LYNCHINGS 


Lynchings of Negroes which had been diminish- 
ing in numbers more or less steadily for several 
years reached a low of two in 1939. Since then 
the numbers reported have been four in 1940; 
four in 1941; five in 1942; three in 1943; two in 
1944; and, thus far, none in 1945.! During the 
years mentioned several antilynching bills have 
been before Congress. In 1940 one passed the 
House and was voted out of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, but it did not come on the floor for a 
vote. During the war years progress against 
lynching was noted in the matter of Federal inter- 
ference based on the Civil Rights Statute of the 
Constitution. For the first time in forty years 
suspected lynchers were indicted in the Federal 
courts and a few were convicted. 

The first Federal grand jury called to investigate 
a lynching offense went into session in Sikeston, 
Missouri, in May, 1942, in the lynching of Cleo 
Wright. The jury did not return any indictments; 
but later, during 1942 and 1943, there were indict- 
ments in several States, trials held, and two con- 
victions obtained. 

Indictments were returned in Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1943, in the case of five white men 
charged with depriving Howard Nash of his life 
without due process of law. The men were exoner- 
ated, as were those tried in the lynching of James 
Person in Paris, Illinois, and Pvt. Hollis Willis near 
Camp Ellis, Illinois. But in Roxboro, North Car- 
olina, in 1942, an all-white jury convicted five white 
men in the attempted lynching of Cy Winstead and 
sentenced two to hard labor on the roads and three 
to twelve months in the workhouse. 

In a Georgia case in 1943 an all-white jury con- 


1 Since this article went to press, three cases of lynch- 
ing have been recorded. Two were in Florida and one 
in South Carolina, all of which involved sheriffs and 
their deputies. They occurred in September and 
October. 
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victed three white men, one a sheriff, in the lynch- 
ing of Robert Hall. They were sentenced to from 
three to five years in prison and fined $1000 each. 
The sheriff, Claude Screws, appealed his convic- 
tion, but the appellate court upheld the decision. 
The case was carried to the United States Supreme 
Court, and in May, 1945, by a 5-to-4 decision, the 
court ordered new trials for the defendants, on the 
grounds that the men had not been properly con- 
victed under Section 20 of the Criminal Code, a 
law enacted to implement the fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which provides that the defendants must act 
with willful intent. The court held that willful 
intent was not proved.? 

No convictions were made in the two 1944 lynch- 
ings. In the case of the lynching of Isaac Simmons 
in Amite County, Mississippi, ‘six white men were 
indicted. The first was tried and exonerated on 
insufficient evidence; and since the case against 
him was said to be the strongest, the others were 
not brought to trial. 


PEONAGE 


Negroes achieved significant advances in the 
matter of suppression of peonage during the war 
years. Under the Department of Justice, seven 
indictments were returned and convictions ob- 
tained in four cases brought to trial. Trials are 
pending in some of the other cases. In most in- 
stances, the Negro victims were held in a state of 
peonage for nonpayment of debts. 

One of the most outstanding cases was that of 
Alex Skrobarczyk and his daughter, of Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Thetwo were convicted of holding 
a Negro in a state of peonage for four years, to 
work out a pretended debt. A Federal court 
judge sentenced the man to four years and the 
woman to two. The convictions were the second 
obtained under the antislavery statute. 


EXTRADITION 


Negroes gained much ground, too, in the refusal 
of northern courts and governors to sign extradi- 
tion papers returning them to southern jurisdic- 
tions to be tried for alleged crimes or to be returned 
to confinement. The first outstanding case of this 
sort during the war years was that of Thomas 
Mattox of Philadelphia, which terminated in 1943. 
The man was sought by Georgia authorities after 


2 In a re-trial held in November, 1945, Sheriff Screws 
and the other two men involved were exonerated by a 
Federal jury on insufficient evidence. 


he had fled the State. He had stabbed a white 
man, although not fatally, during an altercation. 
The Governor of Pennsylvania refused to return 
him to Georgia, subsequent to a stay of execution 
granted him by the Common Pleas Court. 

Sam Buckhannon was saved in a similar manner 
by a Trenton, New Jersey, court when Georgia 
authorities sought his extradition allegedly for 
stealing a package of cigarettes. Another fugitive, 
Ira Collins, was freed by a court in Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. He had escaped from Georgia after 
serving fourteen months of a two-year sentence for 
assault and battery. 

A case which attracted wide attention through- 
out the Negro press was that of George A. Burrows 
of Gulfport, Mississippi, whom Governor Dewey 
extradited from New York. The Governor gave 
as his reason for signing the papers that Mibssis- 
sippi authorities had promised the man a fair trial. 
Burrows was subsequently tried and exonerated in 
Mississippi on insufficient evidence. 

In another case in which Governor Dewey 
signed extradition papers, that of 15-year-old Otis 
Johnson, fugitive from South Carolina, the New 
York Supreme Court refused to return the boy to 
the southern State on the grounds that his offense 
came under the head of juvenile delinquency. 
The same court also freed James Corely who had 
fled from Mississippi, following the governor’s 
signing of his extradition warrant. 

Chicago’s record on extradition stood high in 
the estimation of Negroes. Courts ruled in favor 
of at least five of the outstanding cases brought 
before them during the past three years. Of other 
cases reported widely in the Negro press, Ohio 
refused to return two Negroes to southern States 
and Indiana became the haven for two others. 
Other cases were fought and won by Negroes in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The Herman Powell case, now pending in the 
New Jersey courts, has become a cause celebre. 
The Herman Powell Defense Committee was 
recently organized by prominent white and Negro 
citizens. Extradition papers have been signed by 
the governor of New Jersey and the case has been 
as far as the appellate court, which upheld the 
lower courts in refusing to grant Powell a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

Powell, a fugitive from Georgia, was arrested 
early in 1944 in Newark. He had escaped from a 
Georgia prison where he was serving a life sentence 
in the death of a white woman who was killed 
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when his car struck hers. Powell contends that 
his car skidded on a slippery road. 

In cases where the courts or governors refused 
to sign extradition papers for the fugitives, they 
based the actions on their convictions that the 
Negroes would not receive fair trials in the south- 
ern courts, or that they had already served enough 
time for the crimes they were alleged to have 
committed. 


SCHOOLS 


Some inroads were made by Negroes during the 
war years in the field of discrimination by public 
school authorities. A case which attracted nation- 
wide attention occurred in the little town of Hill- 
burn, New York, where for 25 years Negro chil- 
dren had been forced to attend a separate school in 
violation of New York State laws. The fight was 
started at the beginning of the 1943 school term 
when the parents of the Negro children “struck” 
by refusing to send their children to the “Negro” 
school. It was ended a little more than a month 
later when the State superintendent of schools 
ordered the Jim Crow school closed, and the Negro 
pupils to attend the school that heretofore only 
white children had attended. 

In New Jersey, the State Supreme Court ruled 
in favor of two colored mothers who had refused to 
send their children to a “segregated” junior high 
school in Trenton. 

Although Negroes were not successful in gaining 
admittance to state-supported universities for 
white students in southern and border States, in 
several cases their suits against these institutions 
caused State boards to establish in Negro State 
colleges the courses to which the Negro plaintiffs 
sought admittance in their suits. This was true in 
the case of Lucille Bluford versus the University 
of Missouri, of Charles Eubanks versus the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and of Michael et al versus 
the University of Tennessee. 

In each instance, however, Negroes were not 
satisfied with the outcome, contending that the 
courses established in the Negro schools were in- 
ferior to those in the white. In other actions where 
court suits were instituted, the State school boards 
arranged to pay the tuition of Negro students to 
schools out of the State where they could obtain 
the desired courses. 

An interesting and unusual suit was instituted 
in Washington, D. C., when John P. Davis, who 
lives in a suburb of the District of Columbia, filed 
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suit against the school board in an effort to compel 
it to permit his five-year-old son to attend the 
school nearest to his home, which was for white 
pupils only. Mr. Davis contended that the child 
had to cross several dangerous arterial highways on 
his route to the nearest Negro school, which was 
farther from his home than the white school. 

The court dismissed his petition, giving him 
leave to amend it on the grounds that the petition 
had not charged discrimination. While the case 
was pending, the school board ordered a frame 
temporary building constructed for Negro pupils 
in the child’s neighborhood, and in September, 
1945, ground was broken there for a permanent 
building. 

In the matter of equalizing teachers’ salaries, 
however, great progress was made during the war 
years. Court cases have been instituted in twelve 
of the sixteen southern States which have tradi- 
tionally paid white teachers higher salaries than 
were paid to colored teachers doing the same type 
of work. Cases were won in many instances by 
decisions of Federal courts, and thousands of 
colored teachers have been benefited. 

In the most recent case to be terminated, a 
Federal court ruled, in September, 1945, that the 
Newport News (Virginia) school board had been 
guilty of contempt by not abiding by its decision 
of 1943 to equalize teachers’ salaries, and made the 
board pay $21,000 in back salaries to the Negro 
teachers involved, plus the cost of court and at- 
torney’s fees. 


SUFFRAGE 


The Negro also gained wide ground in the mat- 
ter of voting privileges in the South. The famous 
Texas Primary Case, which went to the United 
States Supreme Court, was decided in favor of the 
plaintiff, Dr. Lonnie E. Smith of Houston, who 
had sued the registrar, in 1941, for refusing to 
register him in the Democratic primaries. In its 
epochal decision, the court, by 8 to 1, ruled that 
the Democratic primaries in Texas were not pri- 
vately controlled and were tantamount to elec- 
tion; therefore, the registrar could not deprive a 
qualified citizen of his right to vote. 

As a result of this decision, Negroes voted in the 
Texas primaries in August, 1945, for the first time 
in the State’s history, and they voted in rather 
large numbers in the larger cities. Some scattered 
precincts still refused to register them. 

Despite the Supreme Court’s ruling in the Texas 
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case, the primaries in all southern States were not 
open to Negroes. Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama were the worst offenders. 
Georgia political authorities contended that the 
Texas ruling did not apply to their primaries. 
Suits have been instituted in several of the recalci- 
trant States by Negroes who were refused the 
ballot. All of them are pending in the courts. 

Although Negro prospective voters experienced 
considerable difficulty at the Florida polls, one 
outstanding event there was the ruling of the State 
Supreme Court, in 1945, that Negroes must be 
allowed to vote in the primaries. And, in Jack- 
sonville, following the 1944 primaries, a circuit 
court ruled in favor of a Negro who sued the local 
registrar. 


RESTRICTIVE NEIGHBORHOOD COVENANTS 


Despite the fact that some successes were re- 
corded in cases of restrictive covenants signed by 
white property owners in certain neighborhoods 
throughout a number of States, those decided in 
favor of Negroes have not set at rest the question 
of constitutionality of such covenants, which for- 
bid the signers from selling, renting, or leasing 
dwelling units to Negroes. Court suits involving 
these covenants were more prevalent in the 
northern and border States. 

Most of the court decisions in these instances, 
whether in favor of Negroes or not, held that such 
covenants are legal contracts and are enforceable. 
In those suits in which Negroes were the victors, 
the courts decided that the covenants, which had 
been signed a number of years previously, could 
not be invoked because their purpose had already 
been defeated, in that the neighborhoods involved 
had changed in character: that is, that Negroes 
had moved into the restricted areas. Others 
were won on technicalities not involving the rights 
of the plaintiffs or the defendants. 

In Los Angeles, where such suits predominated 
in number, at least three different versions of 
opinions were handed down in cases where the 
minority race was the victor. In one case, the 
court ruled that the Negro couple could live in the 
house in question because the neighborhood had 
changed complexion since the covenant was con- 
summated. In another case, the court ruled 
that the Negro couple could not be evicted because 
of OPA regulations. But, in the case of a Mexican 
family which had been served notice to vacate its 


home under the covenant, the court ruled that the 
covenant was “contrary to public policy.” 

The number of restrictive neighborhood suits 
continued to increase during the war years. Cities 
in which they predominated were Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Washington, Detroit, and St. Louis. 
At least 20 cases are pending in Los Angeles. 


FAIR TRIAL CASES 


An important decision by the United States 
Supreme Court, which turned on the matter of 
exclusion of Negroes from juries which convicted 
the defendants, was that of Edgar Smith, who had 
been convicted of rape by an all-white jury in 
Texas in 1938. The Supreme Court’s ruling, 
handed down in 1940, nullified the verdict on the 
basis of the Fourteenth Amendment. A similar 
case before the High Court in 1942, involving the 
conviction of Henry Allen Hill of Dallas, Texas, 
was decided in favor of Hill on the same grounds. 
In delivering the opinion, Chief Justice Harlan 
Stone said: “Chance or accident could hardly have 
acted for the continuous omission of colored per- 
sons from the grand jury lists for so long a period 
as sixteen years or more.” These decisions re- 
sulted in a number of reversals by the Higher 
State Courts. Also, as a result of them, southern 
States began to include Negroes on their juries. 

The most recent and outstanding case of the 
past three years was that of L. C. Akins. The 
Supreme Court ruled, last summer, that Akins’ 
conviction would stand because the jury included 
one Negro. Akins had been convicted of murder 
in 1942. He argued that the presence of one Negro 
on the jury was a deliberate effort on the part of 
the court to restrict its Negro jurors to one, and 
that this number was not representative enough to 
warrant him a fair trial. The court denied the 
plaintiff's charge of racial discrimination, al- 
though dividing six to three on the opinion. It 
held that fairness in selection of a jury does not 
require proportional representation of races upon 
the jury.’ 

Progress was made also in the matter of convic- 
tions on forced confessions, or third-degree meih- 
ods, which used to be rather prevalent in the Deep 
South. In a case of this sort, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled in 1940 in favor of four 


3 Governor Coke Stevenson of Texas commuted the 
death sentence of Akins, which was set for October 7, 
1945, to life imprisonment. 
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Negroes of Broward County, Florida, who had 
been convicted of murder. Since that time south- 
ern higher courts have saved a number of Negroes 
from death by reversing convictions on this basis. 


INTERSTATE PUBLIC CARRIERS 

The assigning of Negroes to separate (Jim Crow) 
coaches on southern railroads, although attacked 
on several fronts during the war years, remained 
at a standstill. The Jim Crow accommodations, 
however, were improved on most southern roads 
as a result of the Supreme Court’s ruling in Con- 
gtessman Arthur Mitchell’s (Negro) case in 1941, 
when the court held that separate accommodations 


for Negroes must be equal to those for whites, and 
that Negroes paying first-class fares must have 
first-class accommodations. 

Abiding by the letter of the law, most of the rail- 
roads now serve Negroes in the dining cars either 
after the whites have been served or at separate 
tables, which are shut off from the rest of the diner 
by curtains. An effort to break down this prac- 
tice was made by 18 Negro seamen in 1943, but 
they met without success. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held that the railroad’s refusal 
to serve them in the diner while white people were 
eating did not constitute discrimination. 


RACE PREJUDICE AND INTOLERANCE—A DISTINCTION 


OLIVER C. COX 
Tuskegee Institute 


ACE prejudice and intolerance are social 
R attitudes that have not been clearly defined 
in discussions of inter-group antagonism. 
These attitudes have been confused particularly in 
descriptions and comparisons of Jews and Negroes 
as “minority groups,” and the result has been an 
accumulation of ‘many spurious conclusions. In 
this attempt to distinguish these attitudes we shall 
also consider in illustration the social situations 
of Negroes and Jews. 


INTOLERANCE 


The common practice, in analyses of race rela- 
tions, is to assume that race prejudice and intoler- 
ance are identical social facts. For instance Dr. 
Ruth Benedict says: 


Traditional Anglo-Saxon intolerance is a local and 
temporal culture-trait like any other. . . . In this coun- 
try it is obviously not an intolerance directed against 
a mixture of blood of biologically far-separated races, 
for upon occasion excitement mounts as high against 
the Irish Catholic in Boston, or the Italian in New 
England mill towns, as against the Oriental in Cali- 
fornia.! 


Patterns of Culture (Boston, 1934), p. 11. To the 
same effect Carlton Hayes asserts: ‘Intolerance toward 
Negroes in the United States is perhaps the acme of 
racial intolerance in modern nationalism...a na- 
tionalism which has been communicated from the West 
to the Far East may carry in its train to the Far East 
the racial intolerance as well as the international war 
which has characterized the West.” Essays on Na- 
tionalism (New York, 1926), pp. 237-8. 





We may illustrate this point further. Accord- 
ing to Ellsworth Faris: 


The conflict between Jews everywhere and those among 
whom they live is a racial conflict. That the Jews 
belong to a separate biological race is doubtful and per- 
haps not true. Nevertheless the conflict is sociologi- 
cally racial, for they are regarded as a separate race, 
are treated as a separate race, and hold themselves 


together as if they were a separate race.? 


The conclusion here is explicit: there is no differ- 
ence between anti-Semitism and race prejudice— 
and this is the question before us. 

Anti-Semitism, to begin with, is clearly a form 
of social intolerance, which attitude may be defined 
as an unwillingness on the part of a dominant group 
to tolerate the beliefs or practices of a subordinate 
group because it considers these beliefs,and prac- 
tices to be either inimical to group solidarity ora 
threat to the continuity of the status guo. Race 
prejudice, on the other hand, is a social attitude 
propagated among the public by an exploiting class 
for the purpose of stigmatizing some group as 
inferior so that the exploitation of either the group 
itself or its resources may be justified. Persecu- 
tion and exploitation are the behavior aspects of 
intolerance and race prejudice respectively. In 
other words, race prejudice is the socio-attitudinal 
facilitation of a particular type of labor exploita- 
tion, while social intolerance is a reactionary atti- 


2 The Nature of Human Nature (New York, 1937), 
p. 341. 
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tude supporting the action of a society in purging 
itself of contrary cultural groups. 


POSITION OF JEWS AND NEGROES 


We may think of intolerance as a suppressive 
attitude and of race prejudice as a limiting attitude. 
Anti-Semitism is an attitude directed against the 
Jews because they are Jews, while race prejudice 
is an attitude directed against Negroes because 
they want to be something other than Negroes. 
The Jew, to the intolerant, is an enemy within the 
society; but the Negro, to the race-prejudiced, is a 
friend in his place. As Joshua Trachtenberg 
points out: 


[The Jew] is alien, not to this or that land, but to all 
Western society, alien in his habits, his pursuits, his 
interests, his character, his very blood. Wherever he 
lives he is a creature apart. He is the arch-degenerate 
of the world, infecting its literature, its art, its music, 
its politics and economics with the subtle poison of his 
insidious influence, ripping out its moral foundation 
stone by stone until it will collapse in his hands.’ 


Thus to the intolerant dominant group the Jew 
is not only an alien but also an aggressor against 
the society itself. 


The Jew was the adversary without peer of Christen- 
dom, and ipso facto he was to be classed with all who 
sought destruction of the Church and of Christian 
society, whether they attacked from within or from 
without.‘ 


This conception of the Jews as a guest-folk per- 
verting and even damning the hospitality of their 
host has been turned to violent hostility against 
them.’ One anti-Semite has been quoted as say- 


3 The Devil and the Jews (New Haven, 1943), p. 3. 
In the same vein Adolf Hitler attacks the Jew: “His 
blood-sucking tyranny becomes so great that riots 
against him occur. Now one begins to look more and 
more closely at the stranger and one discovers more and 
more new repellent features and characteristics in him, 
till the chasm becomes an unsurmountable one. In 
times of most bitter distress the wrath against him 
finally breaks out, and the exploited and ruined masses 
take up self-defense in order to ward off the scourge of 
God. They have got to know him in the course of 
several centuries and they experience his mere .exist- 
ence as the same distress as the plague.” Mein 
Kampf (Boston, 1939), p. 426. 

4 Joshua Trachtenberg, op. cit., p. 81. 

5 In an inverted expression of anti-Semitic aggres- 
sion Hitler develops this passion for Jewish extermina- 
tion: The Jew “pursues his course, the course of 
sneaking in among the nations and of gouging them 
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ing: ‘“‘While we pray for the Jews, they persecute 
and curse us!’’* The Jews are thus conceived to 
be more than passively divisive; they are also 
charged with hating and betraying the society in 
which they live. 


THE PROBLEM OF ASSIMILATION 


Probably the clearest distinction between in- 
tolerance and race prejudice is that the intolerant 
group welcomes conversion and assimilation, while 
the race-prejudiced group is antagonized by at- 
tempts to assimilate. The Jews are a people who 
refuse to assimilate, that is to say, to give up their 
culture and lose their identity in the larger society. 
They conceive of the values of their culture as so 
significant or superior that they are willing to 
suffer considerable persecution rather than give 
them up. On the other hand, every effective 
barrier is put up against the “inferior” race in order 
to prevent it from assimilating. When the Jews 
are regarded as being stubborn, ‘‘as men who know 
the truth and deliberately reject it,” violent emo- 
tions are ordinarily stirred up against them. 

The one condition of peace between Jews and 
Gentiles is that the Jews cease to be Jews. And 
they are given extraordinary encouragement to do 
so. “If I were a Jew,” Faris declares, “I should 
marry for love but I should try to marry a non- 
Jewish girl. There are excellent eugenic argu- 
ments for crossings of this sort and, if fate should 
work out this way, the gesture and example would 
count for much.”? One has only to substitute 
the word “Negro” for “Jew” in the foregoing pass- 
age in order to appreciate the distinction between 
race prejudice and intolerance. 


NEGROES AND JEWS AS ALLIES 


The question has been frequently raised as to 
the possibility of Negroes and Jews, as “minority 
groups,” collaborating for the purpose of ad- 
vancing their social position. Recently Dr. 
Werner Cahnman put it in this way: “both Jews 
and Negroes are threatened by the same hatred 
and the same hostility. Upon the strength of this 
they could unite in action. But their reaction to 
the situation is different: the Jews are cautiously 
defending where the Negroes are militantly at- 





internaliy, and he fights with his weapons, with lies 
and slanders, poison and destruction, intensifying the 
struggle to the point of bloodily exterminating his 
hated opponents.” Op. cit., p. 960. 

6 Trachtenberg, o/. cit., p. 182. 

7 Ellsworth Faris, op. cit., p. 352. 
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tacking.”* It is doubtful, however, whether 
Jews and Negroes have a common basis for con- 
tinuing action against the dominant group. In 
reality they are not “threatened by the same hos- 
tility”; and there is some probability that there is 
as much reason for antagonism between them.® 

In so far as Jews are bourgeois minded, business- 
men and manufacturers, they are likely to be, at 
least implicitly, race prejudiced. They will 
sooner understand the limiting racial policies of 
the ruling class than the ambition of Negroes for 
social equality. Because the Negroes are almost 
entirely a proletarian group, while the Jews tend 
to be professional and businessmen, there is par- 
ticular opportunity for the development of a dis- 
parity of interest between them. On the contrary, 
as Negroes become increasingly assimilated in the 
larger society, the likelihood is that they, too, will 
become intolerant. 

Since the Jews are a traditionally persecuted 
group, they should not be expected to make a 
spectacle of their race prejudice. A South African 
Indian writer indicates the ground for antagonistic 
feeling between his race and the Jews: 


The Jews attempt to oust the Indians out of the com- 
mercial fields....in general [they] may be termed 
inimical to the Indians. A certain writer has pointed 
out that the Jews never fight openly; they make a 
gentle rush. This has been true in South Africa. 
The Jews have never openly come out against the 
Indians. They have been playing a back-alley game.’® 


It would seem then that there is some real reason 
for the separate struggle of Negroes and Jews, for 
their social disabilities are rooted in different and 
apparently disparate social situations. And yet it 
may happen that the motives for both anti- 
Semitism and race prejudice call for heightened 
expression at the same time, a fact which may lead 
to the identification of a common enemy and thus 
drive the Jews and Negroes together in sympathy. 
When, in 1934, for instance, the Nazi party de- 
clared ‘“‘the continuation of marriages with bearers 
of colored or Jewish Blood is incompatible with 
the aim of the national socialist party,” the 


*“An American Dilemma,” The Chicago Jewish 
Forum, Vol. 3, No. 2 (Winter 1944-45), p. 94. 

* For a discussion of Jewish and Negro relations 
see Roi Ottley, New World A-Coming (Boston, 1943), 
pp. 122-36. 

”P. S. Joshi, The Tyranny of Colour (Durban, 
South Africa, 1942), p. 37. 


colored people and the Jews had to come together 
in opposition to the common danger. 


NATURALNESS OF RACE PREJUDICE 
AND INTOLERANCE 


It is possible to conceive of any social fact as a 
natural phenomenon without implying that it is an 
inseparable function of social organization. Prob- 
ably intolerance is as old as human society, but 
race prejudice has developed only recently in 
western society; and this is a consideration of 
prime importance. An insufficient analysis of 
race prejudice and intolerance may lead one to 
conclude that “prejudice toward a racial or a reli- 
gious group is a collective phenomenon with roots 
in the distant past.”" The phenomena, however, 
do not have the same root. 

If we assume that social solidarity is a desidera- 
tum in all societies, then leaders of the dominant 
intra-societal group will always be intolerant of 
culturally divergent groups which threaten the 
stability of the social order. The presence of a 
different race need not be of itself a disorganizing 
factor, but a group which will not or cannot be 
assimilated ordinarily produces “social indiges- 
tion.” Moreover, there is probably no society so 
loosely organized as to permit subordinate groups 
to threaten its existence. As an_ insignificant 
Oriental cult the followers of Jesus might have 
been tolerated or even disregarded. But when 
Jesus began to preach “to the multitude and to 
his disciples, saying: ‘Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchers, which indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, and 
of all uncleanness,’”’ the time had come for the 
leaders of the Jews to be intolerant and to perse- 
cute Him and His followers. 

So also it might have been possible for medievai 
religious leaders and modern nationalists to disre- 
gard the Jews as of no consequence; just as, for 
instance, the Gypsies are ordinarily tolerated, if 
not encouraged. But Jews are seldom social 
nonentities; they enter effectively into the eco- 
conic and political life of the community. There- 
fore the anti-Semitic leader is never at a loss for 
spectacular instances of Jewish wealth, power, and 
prestige to vitalize his theme of Jewish cultural 
hostility. 

There is apparently no reason to believe that 


" Ellsworth Faris, of. cit., p. 348. 
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with increasing democratic organization of society 
there will be a correlative decrease in social in- 
tolerance. The focus of intolerance may change 
but, since we may expect that even in an advanced 
democracy social values will be jealously de- 
fended, no group regarded as alien and disruptive 
of social harmony and solidarity could be assured a 
peaceful tolerated existence. To be sure, it is 
only necessary that the dominant group believes 
in the menace of the cultural tenets and practices 
of the other group—whether they are actually 
harmful or not is not the crucial circumstance. 
From the point of view of modern urban civiliza- 
tion, for instance, very much of the earlier persecu- 
tion of Protestants by the Roman Catholic states 
of Europe was clearly ill-advised; yet we still 
think that it was very fortunate that Catholic 
Europe did not allow itself to be swamped by 
Islam. 

To repeat, it is the belief in a threat to the social 
order or the status quo, either by unassimilability 
or religio-political intractability, which constitutes 
the basis of intolerance and persecution. The 
early Christians in Rome could not escape perse- 
cution, and, when they finally dominated western 
society, they themselves gave to the world its 
classic lessons in persecution. We may think of 
intolerance, then, as the means by which the group 
seeks to protect or to enhance its social solidarity. 

Race prejudice, on the other hand, developed 
gradually in western society as capitalism and 
nationalism developed. It is a divisive attitude 
seeking to alienate dominant group sympathy 
from an “inferior” race, a whole people, for the 
purpose of facilitating its exploitation. Although 
a detailed account cannot be presented here, it 
may be shown that race prejudice is peculiar to the 
system of capitalist exploitation. 

The assertion that Jews have everywhere 
suffered very much injustice and persecution 
among other peoples may be a negative plea in a 
situation of rising anti-Semitic feeling, since the 
remedy for the devil is more not less persecution. 


Those who will not be converted and are supposed . 


to have explicitly rejected the morality and social 
norms of the group may be thought of as willingly 
putting themselves beyond the purview of the 
social conscience. On the other hand, where race 
prejudice is mounting it may be idle or even aggra- 
vating to argue that the Negro seeks only social 
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equality, that is to say, only the right to live as 
other men in the larger society. For it is against 
this very urge among Negroes to identify them- 
selves with the dominant group that the hostility 
is aroused. 


CONCLUSION 


The dominant group is intolerant of those whom 
it can define as anti-social, while it holds race 
prejudice against those whom it can define as sub- 
social. Persecution and exploitation are the 
respective behavior aspects of these two social 
attitudes. Thus we are ordinarily intolerant of 
Jews but prejudiced against Negroes. In other 
words the dominant group or ruling class does not 
like the Jew at all, but it likes the Negro in his 
place. To put it in still another way, the condi- 
tion of its liking the Jew is that he cease being a 
Jew and voluntarily become like the generality of 
society, while the condition of its liking the Negro 
is that he cease trying to become like the generality 
of society and remain contentedly a Negro. 

From the point of view of the dominant group, 
the Jew is our irreconcilable enemy within the 
gates, the antithesis of our God, the disturber of 
our way of life and of our social aspirations; the 
Negro as our servant, on the other hand, is our in- 
dispensable friend. Therefore, it is conceivable 
that Negro Americans may become anti-Semitic; 
and Jews, as good businessmen, may learn to 
loathe forward and ambitious Negroes. Intoler- 
ance is probably as old as social organization, while 
race prejudice came into being only recently with 
the rise of a particular form of social organization. 

When our social organization is threatened with 
internal disruption, we may become desperate and 
massacre the Jews. They are the most stubbornly 
separative group that we can find. But when we 
are under economic pressure as during a depression 
or made frantic by having to do our own menial 
labor while Negroes “idle,” we pounce upon some 
of them, beat them into understanding, and com- 
mand our police to pick them up as vagrants. A 
Jewish pogrom is not exactly similar to a Negro 
lynching. In a pogrom the fundamental motive 
is the extermination of the Jew; in a lynching, 
however, the motive is the giving of the Negro a 
lesson by punishment. 

We want to assimilate the Jews, but they refuse 
to be assimilated; the Negroes want to be assimi- 
lated, but we refuse to let them assimilate. 
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THE POSSIBLE SIGNIFICANCE OF OPA PRICE PANELS 
ESTAL E. SPARLIN 


St. Louis Governmental Research Institute 


HE Price Panel program, inaugurated by 

the Office of Price Administration in the 

spring of 1943, has the elements of being a 
significant social and governmental mutation and 
warrants much more careful analysis by the stu- 
dents of such problems than is being given, judging 
from the literature on the subject. 

Price Panels, composed of locally-appointed, 
unpaid citizens, are essentially law enforcement 
agencies of the Federal Government in the local 
communities. This is in direct contrast to the 
Rationing Boards which are primarily legislative 
bodies, determining who shall have shoes, food, 
tires, gasoline, and other rationed commodities, 
within the bounds of delegated authority. Obvi- 
ously, it is also in contrast to other Federal pro- 
grams, none of which, as far as is known, place 
compliance and enforcement responsibilities on a 
similar volunteer, local agency. 

The Price Panel idea is said to have originated 
in New England. An article by J. Howard Rut- 
ledge, in the May 15, 1943, Saturday Evening Post, 
describes in a popular vein the operations of Price 
Panels in Rhode Island. Price Panels evidently 
began operating in that area as a District project 
as early as 1942 and, according to the article, 
proved highly successful. At least Leon Hender- 
son must have thought so because as early as 
February, 1943, orders began trickling out to re- 
gional and district OPA offices to the effect that 
the Price Panel program was to be activated 
throughout the nation. Those original orders 
placed the responsibility for the Price Panel pro- 
gram on the Enforcement Division of OPA, em- 
phasizing the enforcement aspects of the work. 
Enforcement Division investigators and attorneys 
were to arrange for the appointment of Price Panel 


members, instruct them in their duties, and super- 
vise their activities. Fortunately, either because 
wiser heads prevailed or because less-wise ones fell, 
the task was assigned to the Price Division in the 
late spring of 1943. This assured a less legalistic 
approach and was far more in keeping with the 
fundamental philosophy of the entire program. 

The Price Panel program seems to have had 
three motivations: (1) to bolster failing compliance 
and enforcement; (2) to open a channel for wider 
dissemination of price control information; and 
(3) to honestly make the administration of price 
control more democratic. 

That OPA compliance and enforcement was 
failing hardly needs verification; the black markets 
emblazoned across the front pages periodically and 
public statements of the OPA prove it. Further- 
more, the original compliance checks of the Price 
Panels showed upwards of fifty percent of the 
stores were violating the regulations. This situa- 
tion resulted from many factors, some but not all 
of which are here listed: (1) There was uncertainty 
about the constitutionality of the act. (2) The 
newness of the law and price regulations caused 
Federal judges to frown on enforcement actions 
under them. (3) Some Federal judges, still re- 
membering prohibition days, discouraged the filing 
of such suits because of the danger of overloading 
the docket and impeding what they considered 
more important litigation. (4) The New Dealish 
appearance of the law elicited contempt in many 
quarters. (5) OPA enforcement lawyers were by 
and large young, untried, and inexperienced in 
court. (6) Some enforcement attorneys and dis- 
trict directors hesitated to file suits because they 
feared postwar retaliations. (7) The investigation 
staff was recruited with little attention being given 
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to previous investigative or legal experience or 
training and was sadly underpaid. (8) The en- 
forcement staff was too small to cover the hundreds 
of thousands of sellers affected by the regulations. 

The dissemination of price information had also 
sadly lagged. The task of completely informing 
all sellers on provisions of the regulations had been 
assigned to the Price Divisions in the District 
Offices along with certain adjustment and pricing 
responsibilities. In the typical District there was 
a staff of some 15 price specialists to carry the load 
of informing approximately 25,000 sellers of their 
responsibilities under hundreds of regulations. 
The 25,000 sellers were located throughout the 
State and the regulations governed all fields of 
business from the farmer who milked his own cows 
to the producer of barite and the refiner of alumi- 
num. There was incompetence in the Price Divi- 
sion as well as elsewhere in OPA because of the 
hastily assembled staffs. Merchants were not 
willing listeners when they knew that the results of 
attentiveness would cost them income. Regula- 
tions were all too complicated despite earnest 
efforts to make them otherwise. 

And finally, there seems little doubt that the 
methods being used were undemocratic. In 90 
percent of the counties in the ordinary district 
there was no office to which the merchant could 
go to secure information about the regulations or 
even to get a copy of them. When War Price and 
Rationing Board clerks were asked price questions 
they typically answered: “Oh you'll have to write 
to the District Office about that.” Such was 
rather unsatisfactory to the farmer who had fetched 
his eggs to town on Saturday to sell while he was 
there or to the grocer who had just received a ship- 
ment of lettuce that would be valueless unless 
sold expeditiously; and, it might be said, valueless 
to the consumer who had come to town to purchase 
eggs and lettuce for the Sunday meal. Reported 
violations were investigated by the Enforcement 
staff with an air which appeared to the merchant 
that he had been pronounced a criminal without 
benefit of trial. Investigators went about investi- 
gations of small corner grocers in the same manner 
as of black market gangsters. More than once a 
small merchant was descended upon by a crew of 
investigators when his sole violation had been that 
of failing to post certain prices. He was then 
hailed into Federal court in a distant city to face 
an elaborate array of legal talent from the far-off 
District, Regional, or even Washington offices. 
He had not been given a fair opportunity to learn 


of the regulations and was not allowed to present 
his case before a local court which could judge the 
matter on a democratic and humanitarian manner. 

The Price Panel program was inaugurated to 
overcome these shortcomings. 

Originally OPA’s local boards were Tire Ration- 
ing Boards as this was the only commodity rationed 
and no price work was being carried on except in 
Washington which confined its activities essentially 
to the producer and manufacturer level. As 1942 
wore on more commodities were rationed and re- 
tail and wholesale price control was started. This 
necessitated the establishment of District offices 
with one to five per State and the reorganization of 
the Tire Rationing Boards into War Price and 
Rationing Boards. Despite the use of the word 
“price” in the title, the boards remained substan- 
tially as rationing boards throughout 1942. The 
Chairman of the old Tire Rationing Board became 
the Chairman of the War Price and Rationing 
Board and from one to ten Rationing Panels were 
organized under his direction, one for tires, another 
for shoes, another for gasoline, and so on. Panel 
members were nominated by the Board Chairman 
and the local OCD organization and appointed by 
the District Director who ordinarily accepted the 
nominations of the local groups. Rationing 
panels, as has already been indicated, accepted 
applications for their respective commodities and 
in a semi-legislative manner determined the eligi- 
bility of the applicant for the particular commodity 
requested. 

In the Spring of 1943, Price Panels were added 
for the purposes already outlined. Members were 
appointed in the same manner as were members of 
the Rationing Panels. The usual history was for 
there to be one Price Panel in the beginning which 
was soon segmented into a Foods Price Panel, a 
Services Price Panel, a Dry Goods Price Panel, and 
others as workload dictated. Each panel was com- 
posed of from three to seven members. An at- 
tempt was made to see that no panel member would 
deal with problems of his own industry. 

Price Panels were to accomplish their purpose in 
three major ways. They were to inform retailers 
and consumers of the provisions of the price regu- 
lations and the reasons for price control, they were 
to remind retailers periodically of their duties under 
price control, and they were to ‘‘persuade”’ re- 
tailers to comply by using means which will be out- 
lined in more detail later. 

In their information program they were to have 
copies of all important regulations available at the 
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site, and between the volunteer panel members 
and board paid clerks were to be in a position to 
explain those regulations. They were to hold 
meetings with retailers and consumers and secure 
publicity through local media. 

The reminding phase of the program was de- 
veloped on the theory that the average merchant 
was honest and might even be informed but that 
he might become lax in following the regulations 
either advertently or inadvertently. In either 
case prices higher than the ceiling were inflationary 
yet might not be reported by consumers over a long 
period. To maintain ceilings, the Price Panels 
were to recruit a corp of volunteer Price Panel 
Assistants, preferably housewives, who would 
periodically visit all retailers under the jurisdiction 
of the Price Panel, furnish the retailer with any 
information he might lack, and ascertain from him 
his selling price on a list of from 10 to 30 items. 
The fact that the retailer knew he was tobe visited 
periodically on some unnamed date served as a 
psychological influence to keep the retailer price- 
conscious. 

These lists of selling prices together with all con- 
sumer complaints reported to the War Price and 
Rationing Board offices were turned over to the 
Price Panel at its regular weekly meeting. The 
Price Panel reviewed the survey lists and the con- 
sumer complaints and determined the extent of 
violation of the price regulations. At first vio- 
lators were sent friendly reminders or warning 
letters. If a merchant was found to be violating a 
second time he was notified to appear at the next 
Price Panel meeting for a Price Panel Compliance 
Conference. Prior to June 30, 1944, the Price 
Panel had no sanction which it could apply other 
than to explain the importance of compliance with 
the regulations, appeal to the merchant’s patriot- 
ism, and threaten to have investigators from the 
District Office come into the violator’s store unless 
he made an honest and diligent effort to comply. 
Many Price Panel Chairmen developed a high 
degree of skill in applying firm yet sympathetic 
sanctions through this method. 

The Price Control Act of 1944, for the first time, 
gave OPA the right to sue a retailer for treble dam- 
ages in a civil suit. OPA had had this authority in 
the case of sales ‘‘in the course of trade or busi- 
ness,” i.e., in a sale of a wholesaler to a retailer, 
from the beginning and had had authority to 
secure an injunction, suspend license, or file a 
criminal suit against the retailer; but prior to 
July 1, 1944, only the consumer had the right to 


sue the retailer for treble damages. Under the new 
act, if the consumer does not sue in 30 days, OPA 
can file suit. In August, 1944, OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles delegated to the Price Panels his 
right to settle such treble damage suits out of 
court with the approval of the District Director. 
It should be clearly understood that Price Panels 
do not have the right to file the suits; their right is 
that of informing the retailer that he has violated 
and offering to settle the matter out of court on a 
local basis rather than sending it to the District 
Office for handling through the usual channels, a 
powerful “persuading” instrument. No other 
agency has ever given to local, unpaid boards the 
right to settle damage suits. 

Students of government and law will recognize 
this as a very great innovation in law enforcement 
tactics. 

Many price panels used a surprising amount of 
ingenuity in accomplishing their purpose. They 
persuaded landlords in areas where rent control 
was not applicable to hold down rents, they per- 
suaded laundries not to apply for price increases 
even though legaily entitled to do so, they put into 
effect flat-pricing restaurant price orders that were 
technically illegal but were so far superior to Dis- 
trict and National regulations and were promul- 
gated on such a local, democratic basis that those 
affected accepted them, they secured refunds for 
overcharged consumers from sellers who had moved 
half-way across the nation, they secured both oral 
and written “agreements to comply” from recalci- 
trant merchants, and they by and large reduced 
violations. 

In May 1943 when the Price Panel program was 
inaugurated, the BLS Cost-of-Living index stood 
at 125.1 after having gradually increased each 
month for over two years despite all the efforts of 
National, Regional and District Office Price and 
Enforcement Divisions. In May 1944, twelve 
months later, the BLS index still stood at 125.1. 
Many different factors such as subsidies, the Presi- 
dent’s hold-the-line order, and community ceiling 
prices contributed to this accomplishment, but it is 
certainly no matter of coincidence that the Price 
Panel program began functioning the same month 
that the cost-of-living index levelled off for the first 
time and remained substantially constant for 
more than a year. 

More than 65,000 volunteers served regularly on 
the Price Panels throughout the nation in the 
spring of 1944. Over one-and-a-quarter million 
retail outlets were visited during April, May, and 
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June, of which over 300,000 had at least one price 
or posting violation. During the same three 
months, Price Panels secured “agreements to 
comply” from 86,594 retailers, and over 6,000 con- 
sumers received refunds for overcharges. Na- 
tionally the percentage of food stores in full com- 
pliance with the regulations rose from 41 percent 
in March 1944 to 69 percent in June, 1944.1 

Some striking figures were compiled on the re- 
duction of violations as a result of Price Panel 


doing a number of significant things Additional 
study might well answer affirmatively or nega- 
tively the following questions: Is the Price Panel 
method truly democratic as claimed by its pro- 
ponents? Why has it succeeded better in smaller 
communities than in cities? Are there dangers in 
giving a somewhat loosely constituted group such 
important powers? What changes would have to 
be made to make it succeed in peacetime? Does 
the success of local, volunteer, easily accessible 








TABLE 1 
Price PANEL RESULTS wiTH Foop Stores IN ONE OPA DIstRIcT 

ITEM JULY 1943 JANUARY 1944 OCTOBER 1944 
ey ene SRO Ta ae Number 7,809 7,299 7,446 
ON Gig. fi sensncosmrscn din oh ees eel cee do 3,828 5,577 7,193 
NN a I ea eg ees do 1,971 2,276 672 
Prpertion im vioietion: ic. 6) ees is ise un Percent BR 40.8 9.3 
Ca i i ks sR a Fh ees Number 28 , 684 39 , 633 58,597 
BOE Tt, VARIO aches Sie Fas ews > eh nates do 4,647 4,220 1,041 
Proportion in violation. .................+00005 Percent 16.2 10.6 1.8 














* A store is recorded as being in “violation” if one or more of the items surveyed was being sold above the 


ceiling price. 


activities. Data on this subject are presented in 
Table 1 for one OPA district. The proportion of 
stores violating was reduced from 51.5 percent in 
July 1943 to 40.8 percent in January 1944 and to 
9.3 percent in October 1944. The proportion of 
items checked which were selling over the ceiling 
was reduced from 16.2 percent in July 1943 to 10.6 
percent in January 1944 and to 1.8 percent in 
October 1944. 

It seems rather clear that Price Panels have been 


1 Tenth Report of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, House Document No. 761, 78th Congress, 2d 
Session, p. 27. 


price panels performing and using their persuasive 
influence on the people, offer possibilities in other 
law enforcement and judicial fields? For example, 
would it be possible for municipal governments to 
appoint a panel of local, volunteer citizens to 
which juvenile delinquents, and their parents, 
would be referred for a sound lecture and perhaps 
a threat before being hailed into court? 

Unbiased analysis of the data would establish 
clearly whether or not the Price Panel experiment 
has developed any new and fundamental principles 
of social organization and public administration. 
The preliminary (and possibly biased) reports are 
quite favorable. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


GOODMAN BLOCK 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


OCIAL Security statistics show that less than 

49 percent of the total employed labor force 

work in covered employment. Of this group 

only those who can meet the minimum specifica- 

tions of the particular State unemployment insur- 

ance law of the State where they were employed 

will be eligible for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits when they become unemployed. 

There are now 51 separate unemployment in- 
surance systems, one for each State and one each 
for the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii. 

Each of these separate systems has its own provi- 
sions limiting eligibility. These restrictions re- 
quire: (1) the filing of a claim during a certain 
period, (2) that the claimant has registered for 
work at a public employment office, (3) that he is 
able and available for work, (4) that he has earned 
a certain amount or has worked a certain time in 
covered employment during a specified “base 
period,” (5) that he has served a waiting period. 
These restrictions vary in each of the systems. 
In addition, each of the systems has varying provi- 
sions under which claimants who are otherwise 
eligible may be disqualified from receiving benefits 
for part or all of the period of unemployment if he 
(1) quit his job voluntarily, (2) was discharged for 
misconduct, (3) is jobless because of a labor dis- 
pute, (4) refuses an offer of suitable employment. 

The fact that there is quite a gap between the 
number of those who file for benefits and the num- 
ber who actually are held eligible for benefits is 
understandable. What is disturbing is the fact 
that on the whole the separate State systems, in- 
stead of liberalizing their provisions so as to include 
a greater number of workers for unemployment in- 
surance benefits, are amending their laws so as to 
further restrict the number of jobless workers who 
can obtain payment of benefits. 

In an address on Government Responsbillity for 
Social Security, in October, 1944, Dr. Eveline M. 
Burns, former Director of Research, National 
Resources Planning Board, said: 


The real weakness of our existing systems is that 
their benefit provisions are so restrictive that even with 
the worst depression, we could imagine most of the 
State funds will never pay out anything like the total 
sums standing to their credit. The laws contain 


restrictions of all kinds, many of which, especially 
those relating to disqualification, have been intensified 


during the war... . 

As a result of these unnecessary restrictions (all of 
which prevent the insurance system from doing the 
very job it has brought into being to do, namely, to 
pay benefits and maintain buying power during periods 
of unemployment) it has been estimated by an econo- 
mist working for the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, that under present legislation a large part of our 
unemployment compensation reserves, perhaps as 
much as one-third to one-half, will be absolutely 
sterilized even if unemployment reached a peak of 12 
millions during the first postwar period. .. . 


Obviously unless the present trend to narrow 
and restrict the State unemployment insurance 
systems is checked and reversed in the opposite 
direction, the entire system will become so under- 
mined as to become merely a name and of no con- 
sequence in cushioning unemployment to maintain 
purchasing power and to prevent the further spiral- 
ling of unemployment. It will be a failure as a 
protection for the jobless, its primary purpose and 
object. 

Many proponents of the present State unemploy- 
ment systems, in an attempt to hide and obscure 
the deterioration which has actually set in, in the 
system as a whole, point to amendments recently 
adopted in some of the states, raising the benefit 
rate and extending the duration of benefit pay- 
ments. Indeed, such liberalization has taken 
place in some states, but usually side by side with 
amendments which further restrict the payment 
of any benefits. What good does it do to raise the 
individual benefit payment, if the number of job- 
less workers who should be entitled to benefits is 
more and more reduced? 

The Social Security Year Book for 1941 fully 
supports our contention (page 95): 


In contrast to benefit provisions which have been 
somewhat liberalized, the range of acts which consti- 
tute cause for disqualification has been steadily ex- 
tended, and the resultant reduction in benefit payments 
has become more marked. Indeed it might almost be 
said that the original purpose—to ensure that benefits 
were payable only for involuntary unemployment— 
has been subordinated to the purpose of penalizing the 
claimant for certain actions... . 

By 1939 many States had adopted provisions under 
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which benefit rights were reduced, and in some cases 
even cancelled, in the event of disqualification. ... 
For the most part, the 1940 and 1941 sessions continued 
this trend. 


Subsequent statistics of the Social Security Board 
indicate the ever growing and spreading of this 
trend from 1941 to date. 

There is one outstanding cause for this definite 
trend to cut down benefit payments by the in- 
crease of rigid disqualifications. It is due almost 
entirely to the so-called “merit or experience 
rating” systems. These are schemes to reduce 
the unemployment insurance taxes paid by em- 
ployers. The theory is that by giving an employer 
who does not lay off workers a rebate in the amount 
of the tax to be paid by him, it will work as an 
“incentive to stabilize” employment, and in that 
way minimize unemployment. The whole idea 
was taken from workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance but without regard to the fact that the situa- 
tion in unemployment insurance is totally dis- 
similar and the same reasons do not apply. 

In workmen’s compensation insurance, the in- 
jured worker is paid benefits regardless of the fact 
whether the injury is due to the neglect of the em- 
ployer or whether it is due to the worker’s own 
negligence. Merit or experience rating and the 
resulting reduced insurance rates provide the em- 
ployer with an incentive to install safety appli- 
ances to minimize accidents. The rate is deter- 
mined by the accident record in an industry. 

On the other hand, it is clear that unemploy- 
ment is beyond the control of any one employer. 
The reduction of his unemployment insurance 
taxes or the elimination even of the entire tax will 
not diminish unemployment in the slightest degree. 
Such a rebate is contrary to the entire concept of 
the insurance principle upon which unemployment 
insurance is based. The primary object was to 
tax all employers alike and accumulate a common 
pool in periods of high employment from which 
benefits could be paid in periods of genera] unem- 
ployment. 

Merit or experience rating reduces the tax in 
periods of high employment and thus prevents the 
accumulation of a sufficient reserve for bad busi- 
ness periods. It discriminates against the smaller 
and less established employer who can less afford 
the payment of the higher tax. In fact, it would be 
more logical to reduce his tax as a means of en- 
couraging the small man to retain his workers for 
a longer period in bad times. 


As a matter of fact, the rating tax reduction 
schemes in no way contribute to the stabilization 
of employment. The Social Security Year Book 
for 1941 (page 232) makes the following unquali- 
fied statement: 


Examination of the rate-modification experience 
and the employment history of employers in these 17 
States fails to indicate any direct relationship between 
rate modification and employment stabilization. 


TABLE 1 


EsTIMATED EFFECT OF EXPERIENCE RATING ON 
EMPLoves CONTRIBUTIONS AS OF May 1, 1942 

















AVERAGE CON- DECREASE IN 
TRIBUTION CONTRIBUTIONS 
STATE RATE BASED 
pavnort | AMOUNT | py. 
DISTRIBUTION] suousanps)| CENT 

pL RS ic a3 $58,065 | 23 
MN. OR Se. 2.0 2,632 | 26 
ae eee 2.4 7,530 | 11 
Connecticut........... 2.2 4,415 19 
Me isiiasihs Kelme ndk 1.4 1,365 | 48 
BN ii) oe caer Ac 2.2 5,500 | 19 
No i ke Rae 2.0 1,491 | 26 
ET ee 2.6 355 + 
Minnesota............ yi 3,072 | 22 
POMNMMR oc wc os ces is 1,834} 52 
New Hampshire....... 2.5 278 7 
ES be es oate ss | 2.6 326 4 
South Dakota......... 1.6 457 | 41 
Ws, St. a aaa 1:5 11,088 | 44 
pA per 2.4 209; 11 
WE As Ai. cidinnes 1.6 5,709 | 41 
West Virginia......... 2.4 1,443 11 
WOM ni. ok cede 1.4 10,361 | 48 











Table 1 gives the States in which the studies 
were made and other interesting facts. It is taken 
from the same page (232) of the Year Book for 
1941. 

But the greatest evil of this misnamed “merit or 
experience” rating system is that it has entirely 
perverted the original object of the State unem- 
ployment insurance laws. These laws were en- 
acted in order to pay benefits to jobless workers 
who become unemployed through no fault of their 
own. As we shall see by reason of the pernicious 
“merit or experience” rating systems a jobless 
worker in many States must now prove that he 
became unemployed without good cause attributable 
to the employer. According to Social Security 
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Board statistics as of December, 1943, 43 of the 
State laws contain experience-rating provisions 
whereby an individual employer’s unemployment 
insurance tax rate may be varied in accordance with 
the amount of past compensable unemployment of his 
workers. That is, his rate is reduced not because 
he has maintained a high payroll but because those 
who were dropped or became unemployed were 
unable to collect benefits. 

These rating systems have given employers a 
financial interest in defeating claimants out of 
unemployment insurance benefits. This financial 
interest has been responsible not only for the lobby 
and pressure to spread these rating systems from 
State to State but also for the many amendments 
of the separate State unemployment systems to 
restrict and narrow the law so as to minimize the 
number of jobless workers who would be able to 
collect benefits. This pressure by employers, 
especially those who employ large numbers of 
workers, for legislation which will mean tax sav- 
ings to them has resulted in competition between 
adjoining States for more and more restrictive and 
disqualifying legislation. It is also responsible for 
the narrow and restrictive attitude found in so 
many of the administrative and court decisions in 
their interpretation of the law. They have for- 
gotten apparently that the primary purpose of 
unemployment insurance was to pay benefits to 
the unemployed and that as social lesiglation the 
provisions of the law should be liberally inter- 
preted. Instead, it has become in many jurisdic- 
tions a mere race or scramble to disqualify as 
many jobless workers as is possible, by a narrow 
and legalistic approach so as to reduce the amount 
of the tax to this employer, or that employer. 

The standard unemployment tax rate for the 
State systems is 2.7 percent of the employers’ 
payroll. Through the device of the rating systems 
now operating in 43 States, this standard rate has 
now been reduced in such States for many em- 
ployers to as low as 1.5 percent and in five of the 
States to zero. 

Apart from the fact that the rating devices are 
responsible for the perversion of the State unem- 
ployment laws, from sociallaws which were in- 
tended to protect the jobless into a tax-saving 
scramble for employers, these rating systems have 
a further vicious tendency. They have given 
employers a financial interest in uniting with reac- 
tionary groups to oppose the liberalization and 
expansion of the present systems. The present 
systems exclude many groups and less than half of 


our workers are now covered. The individual 
benefit rate in many of the States is pitifully low, 
the benefit period is far too short, and many low 
income workers in covered employment fail to 
qualify for benefits because their earnings are below 
the minimum amount now fixed in the various 
State systems in order to qualify for benefits. In 
many cases the failure to earn even the minimum 
fixed in the State systems is due to the fact that 
their earnings are often interrupted by sickness. 
Loss of earnings due to sickness is not now covered 
by the State systems except in Rhode Island. 

So we have the preposterous situation, a con- 
stant contest by employer groups to reduce the tax 
rate on the ground that the accumulated funds are 
too large and at the same time the same group 
opposes the liberalization of the systems on the 
ground that it would bankrupt the systems to do so. 

When they ‘argue for a smaller tax rate, they 
point to the relatively small total amount which 
(in this full employment period) are now being 
paid out in total benefits each year as compared 
with the relatively huge amounts now collected in 
taxes. They conveniently forget that it was the 
original plan and purpose to accumulate large re- 
serves in periods of high employment so as to be 
able to pay the heavy demands which will come in 
periods of depression and low employment. Fur- 
thermore, they forget that high reserves are neces- 
sary so as to permit the expansion of the systems, 
to include those not now covered, and to liberalize 
the benefit rate and extend the benefit period. In 
half of the States, benefits are less than $16 a week 
and for a maximum of 15 weeks. Most claimants 
exhaust their benefits before they are reemployed. 

As soon as expansion and liberalization are urged, 
employers rise in opposition in order to protest and 
to perpetuate these rating systems which permit 
low tax rates, claiming that such proposed expan- 
sion and liberalization would soon bankrupt the 
funds. The truth is that by reason of these rating 
systems and the lowered tax rates, the State funds 
are now far lower than was planned and that many 
of the systems will be unable to meet a large unem- 
ployment situation after the war. It was for that 
reason that the George Reconversion Bill, passed 
by Congress during the 1944 summer session, pro- 
vides for a Federal revolving fund for loans to the 
State systems to bolster them up. 

On the other hand, many of the State systems 
through restrictive amendments and interpreta- 
tions to which we have referred are disqualifying 
so many claimants that a large part of the total 
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reserves will become more and more frozen and Dr. 
Burns has indicated that one-third to one-half of 
the reserves will be absolutely sterilized unless of 
course these inequitable disqualifications are 
removed. 

In an article entitled, ‘““‘Undermining Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,” published in the Survey Graphic 
in January, 1944, the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board, Arthur J. Altmeyer, traces this 
trend in the State unemployment insurance laws 
towards more rigid disqualification provisions and 
towards the cancellation of benefit rights. He 
shows that this trend came in with or shortly after 
the rating method was adopted in the State unem- 
ployment insurance systems. 

Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer points out that 
the rating schemes are responsible for the change in 
concept of unemployment insurance. 

The primary purpose of paying benefits to work- 
ers who became unemployed through no fault of 
their own has been changed in 19 states and in 
these states no benefits are paid to such workers 
unless they can prove that they did not quit their 
jobs “‘voluntarily without good cause attributable 
to the employer.” In other words, the claimant 
must prove in order to qualify for benefits that his 
employer was at fault. The fact that he left for 
good cause personal to him is not sufficient and he 
is still deprived of benefits. 

In this article, Chairman Altmeyer has this to 
say on this perversion of the original conception 
of unemployment insurance: 


Clearly, the effect of the language of the law and 
decisions under it is to limit the cherished American 
right to leave one job in order to take a better one— 
better for the worker, the community, and the nation. 

Here is another decision with the same implication— 
a decision of a State supreme court. In this case, a 
seasonal laborer, who knew he would be laid off at the 
end of the season, got a better job just before that time 
came. His new work lasted seven weeks, after which 
he registered for another job, and claimed unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. He did not get them. He 
was disqualified for leaving his earlier job “without 
good cause attributable to his employer,” and the 
supreme court held that he was not entitled to any 
benefits based on any wages credited to his account at 
the time he quit. In other words, he was penalized 
for trying to prevent his own unemployment, and the 
benefit rights he had earned under the terms of the 
law were cancelled. 

Many good causes for leaving work are, of course, 
in no way attributable to the employer. There was a 
man in a midwest State, for example, who could not 


find a place for his family to live near enough to his 
job to permit him to keep it. The same thing came up 
in a case in an eastern State, and the decision was the 
same. These men were disqualified. Still more sur- 
prising, perhaps, is a State decision against a man who 
quit his job to enlist in the Air Force. ‘While it may 
be found that the claimant left his employment for 
good reason, his separation was in no way attributable 
to the employing unit or its agent,” says the record. 
A variation of this decision comes in another State 
where a man gave up his job to join the Navy. The 
State tribunal said: “While it may be good cause for a 
man to leave his job in order to enter the armed forces 
of the United States during the present emergency, it 
cannot be said that such leaving is attributable to the 
employer.” 


It is only fair that we add that after Chairman 
Altmeyer’s article was published, Iowa and other 
States have now adopted an amendment to their 
laws which makes an exception in the case of men 
who “in good faith” left their employments to 
join the armed forces. Such persons are not dis- 
qualified even though they are subsequently re- 
jected from the services. 

However, a similar concession has not been made 
in the case of a worker who leaves non-essential for 
essential employment. The instance cited by 
Chairman Altmeyer of the seasonal laborer who 
was penalized for trying to prevent his unemploy- 
ment was an Iowa decision. In interpreting the 
State supreme court ruling, the Iowa Employ- 
ment Security Commission says that this means 
that 100,000 of Iowa’s 350,0C0 covered workers 
who moved from non-essential to essential industry 
during the war may be deprived of all unemploy- 
ment benefits when they lose their war jobs. 

Therefore, out of the many millions of workers 
who left their peace-time employment to go into 
the government operated plants and in other war 
factories, those who come from States which have 
adopted the same restrictive and perverted Laws 
on unemployment insurance will be disqualified 
for benefits when they become unemployed. The 
George Reconversion Bill originally contained a 
provision to extend unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to the millions of workers who left peace-time 
employment to work in the shipyards and munition 
plants operated by the government, but this pro- 
tection was stricken from the bill by Congress. 

Other ways in which otherwise eligible jobless 
workers are denied benefits is through the narrow 
and restrictive construction of the meaning of the 
phrases ‘‘suitable work” and “good cause.”’ All of 
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the State unemployment laws use these phrases in 
connection with the entirely proper provision that 
a worker who refuses “suitable work” without 
“good cause” shall not be entitled to benefits. 
The vice consists in so interpreting these phrases 
as to deprive workers of the right to refuse offered 
employment which would involve personal hard- 
ships and interfere with the worker’s ambition and 
right to better himself. For example, the States 
with the rating schemes disqualify workers for re- 
fusing jobs which are hard to reach, which require 
working on changing shifts, which involve long 
traveling time, and for the refusal of jobs which are 
not in their primary occupation or field and far 
below their regular earning standard. 

Many instances typical of the wholesale inequit- 
able disqualifications of jobless workers in the 
States where rating schemes are now operating 
through restrictive laws and administrative de- 
cisions can be cited. For example, thousands of 
persons who worked as salesmen and in other 
peace-time occupations left such employment to 
accept employment in essential industries in patri- 
otic response to the call by their government for 
their services. Many of them even travelled to 
other States and at a personal sacrifice to do their 
part in helping in the war effort. A good many of 
these were rejected after examination by the war 
plant doctors and when they filed for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, were denied benefits be- 
cause it was held that their leaving of their employ- 
ment was purely voluntary or that it was not con- 
nected with the employment or that the leaving 
was not attributable to the employer. 

Many other disqualifications may be cited of 
jobless workers who left employment to seek new 
employment because of a lack of transportation or 
housing facilities due to the wartime restrictions 
and conditions. Other instances of inequitable 
disqualifications may be cited where married work- 
ing women followed their husbands to their new 
places of work to find work there and many other 
cases where women with children refused night 
work or refused jobs on the “graveyard” shift. 

The fact that “‘merit or experience rating” is the 
largest single factor which is responsible for such 
narrow and restrictive interpretation and adminis- 
tration of what were intended to be broad social 
laws to protect and help the jobless, is convincingly 
established if we compare and study the applica- 
tion and administration of the State unemployment 
insurance systems in the few States where “merit” 


or “experience rating” has not yet obtained its 
foothold. 

In such States, voluntary leaving of a job does 
not disqualify, if it is with good cause. In these 
States, therefore, the thousands who changed to 
essential from unessential work would not have 
been disqualified. In these States, claimants are 
not compelled to accept jobs in order to maintain 
their eligibility for benefits if they can justify such 
refusal as with good cause. In these few States, 
pregnant women still able to work, women who 
quit to marry, women who quit to join their hus- 
bands, home workers who have home responsi- 
bilities are not disqualified. Many other instances 
can be found which show that in the few states 
which are still free from financial incentive to em- 
ployers to defeat benefit payments, that the origi- 
nal purpose of the law—to pay benefits for in- 
voluntary unemployment remains substantially 
intact. In fact, it is in these states chiefly that 
liberalization and extension of benefit rights are 
to be found. 

In his article, Chairman Altmeyer points out 
that when the state laws were originally adopted, 
disqualification usually only involved postpone- 
ment of benefits, but now under the laws of 27 
States, all or some of the wage credits of disquali- 
fied workers can be cancelled or entirely wiped out. 

It is now generally understood and conceded 
that we must have a real unemployment insurance 
system which will pay adequate benefits for at 
least 26 weeks and thus maintain purchasing 
power. Without such a system the unemployment 
of only three or four million persons may soon 
spiral to many times this number. If purchasing 
power is not maintained for a sufficient period for 
those who become unemployed, for any reason, 
the demand for necessaries falls off, and many 
others soon are also laid off and in turn this leads 
to other lay-offs. 

There is only one way to reverse the trend among 
the States to encourage interstate competition for 
lower employers’ taxes by restrictive amendments 
and administrative rulings, and that is by the 
abolition of the so-called “merit or experience 
rating’ schemes. The financial stake and incen- 
tive which these schemes have given employers for 
restricting the group of beneficiaries and for oppos- 
ing liberalization and extension of the unemploy- 
ment insurance systems must be destroyed and 
wiped out. 

There is no prospect that the States themselves 
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will take such action. Social Security Board 
figures show that in 1942 the average contribution 
rate for the nation as a whole had been reduced to 
2.1 percent. Employers in the individual States 
can be expected to put up a fight to the finish 
against any move to abolish these tax saving 
devices. But action must be taken quickly so 
as to restore to unemployment insurance its origi- 
nal purpose and meaning. Unless this is done at 
once, the present trend will continue and will 
soon destroy the real value and meaning of un- 
employment insurance, both as a protection for 
the jobless and as a means of stabilizing pur- 
chasing power. 

The only quick and effective way to do this is 
by a Federal law to amend the Social Security Law 
prohibiting any and all tax rating schemes. Such 
an amendment must provide also for a real liberali- 
zation and extension of the entire unemployment 
insurance program. 

There are many compelling arguments for the 
immediate federalization of the whole system. 

Chairman Altmeyer who is one of the leading 
authorities on the entire subject of social insurance 
in America has well and succinctly stated the 
reasons for one national system instead of the 
present fifty-one separate systems. In the article 
to which we have referred, he states: 


To my mind these are all arguments for a national 
rather than a state-by-state system of unemployment 
insurance, and the national unemployment insurance 
system should be itself a part of a national social in- 
surance system which should include old age and sur- 
vivors and disability insurance. Under such a national 
system we would have a national reserve fund, which I 
think should be made up of employer and employee 
contributions, at equal rates. This would be a fair 
and sensible way to pay the insurance costs, and at the 
same time do away with the fallacies and evils of so- 
called “experience rating.” 

In a national system, there would be no possibility 
of inter-state competition to reduce benefit rates, or to 
narrow the coverage within states by restrictive provi- 
sions and disqualifications. There could be uniform 
minimum standards in benefit rates as well as in tax 
rates: uniform eligibility requirements, uniform pro- 
cedures for claims and claim payments. The people 
who work in more than one state could acquire benefit 
rights on the same terms everywhere, instead of finding 
themselves as now, eligible and ineligible on opposite 
sides of the same state lines. Yet these uniform provi- 
sions would possess the necessary inherent adaptability 
to varying conditions throughout the country because 


contributions would be related to wages and benefits 
would be related to wage loss. 

These are the possibilities of a truly national system. 
They go along with the far greater security afforded by 
a broad based national reserve fund, which spreads the 
costs as the risks are spread. All the states would then 
be protected against the financial strain that is bound 
to come—a strain that would affect the states unevenly 
because of the uneven stresses of the vast and varying 
industrial conditions of this broad and various land. 

This is what I believe in—a national unemployment 
insurance system which would be part of a comprehen- 
sive national insurance system. 


There is little more that needs to be said. A 
single nation-wide system is needed in order to 
cope best with the problems of unemployment. 
These are national and cannot be solved or effi- 
ciently met on a State-by-State basis. Further- 
more, these problems are closely related to old age 
and survivors insurance and this program is satis- 
factorily handled on a national basis. We must 
also bear in mind that these separate State systems 
all receive their costs of administration from the 
Federal Government and under the present Social 
Security Law are required to operate in accordance 
with the standards approved by Social Security 
Board. Much of the opposition is said to be be- 
cause federalization would increase federal “bu- 
reaucracy.” There is little validity to this 
argument. Regional administration and partici- 
pation by local advisory boards can give just as 
good a result as State administration, and at a 
lower cost. The present Federal-State adminis- 
tration is far from perfection. Theoretically, the 
State agencies are supposed to maintain proper 
standards in their administration of unemployment 
insurance laws, but the fact is that when they 
fail to do so the Social Security Board is without 
any enforcement machinery to compel compliance. 

This situation has led to friction and irritation 
and to the charge of “bureaucracy.” It should be 
noted that the federal administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation under the Railroad Retirement 
Act is entirely satisfactory. 

Another point to take into account is that ours 
is a mobile nation. Workers and their families 
move from State to State especially when better 
employment opportunities are offered in other 
States. This is a desirable condition and is helpful 
in the solution of some of the problems of unem- 
ployment. The basic law governing unemploy- 
ment insurance should be the same all over the 
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nation. Eligibility requirements, administration, 
hearings, and appeals should be uniform. The 
present separate State systems lead to hopeless 
confusion. Not only do the State laws which es- 
tablish eligibility and benefit rights differ widely 
in their provisions, but even when the language is 
quite similar, different State administrative tri- 
bunals interpret it differently. The filing, hear- 
ing, and appeal procedures also differ, so that job- 
less workers who have worked in more than one 
State are unable to ascertain their rights, without 
considerable delay and effort. Another advantage 
would be that employers would be relieved of dupli- 
cation in preparing and in filing quarterly reports 
both to the State and Federal Governments. 

Finally, by the pooling of the reserves into one 
national fund, the costs and risks would be widely 
spread, and liberalization and extension of benefits 
would receive greater consideration on their 
merits. At present, the strong opposition to such 
proposals is based largely, if not entirely, on the 
basis of the extra costs which would be entailed. 

A very interesting exposé of the shortcomings 
and the inadequacies of the existing Federal-State 
system is contained in a recent address by Chair- 
man Altmeyer of the Social Security Board before 
an annual meeting of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies (Dallas, Texas, 
October 12, 1944). Mr. Altmeyer indicated that 
he would discuss the subject from a neutral! stand- 
point and without reference as to whether a Fed- 
eral system would be preferable to the present 
separate State systems. His entire purpose was 
to review these systems and to suggest how they 
might be improved. His considered opinion and 
conclusion after a comprehensive discussion of the 
actual workings of the present State systems were, 
“We have been concerning ourselves too much with 
the question of fault and too little with the ques- 
tion of paying unemployment compensation to 
persons able, willing and available for work.” 

The entire address should be carefully studied. 
We believe that it constitutes a conclusive demon- 
stration of the inadequacy of the present system 
to deal with the problem of unemployment com- 
pensation, despite the sincere desire of the speaker 
to avoid the discussion as to the advantages of a 
straight Federal system over the present separate 
State systems. The conclusion is inescapable that 
the only way of getting a real practical working 
result is through prompt federalization. 

To take only a few of the striking facts contained 
in the address, let us consider the following: 


(1) In 1940 the present system compensated for 
only about 7 percent of the wage loss due to unem- 
ployment. 

(2) Only one State at the present time provides 
for dependents allowances. 

(3) The percentage which the average weekly 
benefit bears to the average weekly wage varies 
from 22 percent to 50 percent. 

(4) 27 State laws cancel a worker’s benefit right 
in whole or in part instead of merely suspending it. 

(5) 20 State laws contain provisions disqualify- 
ing workers who leave voluntarily regardless of 
how good a reason they may have if the cause is 
not “attributable to the employer.” 

The greatest single factor responsible for most 
of the defects in our present system is the introduc- 
tion into the system of the merit rating schemes. 
They stand as the chief obstacle to expansion and 
liberalization of the system. They provide em- 
ployers with a powerful incentive to fight to curtail 
the payment of benefits so as to reduce the tax 
rates. They stimulate opposition to expansion 
and liberalization of the law for the same reason. 
In his address, Chairman Altmeyer did not go into 
any discussion of the pernicious influence of these 
schemes in unemployment insurance. He pointed 
out, however, the lack of any real logical or scien- 
tific approach in the rating schemes now function- 
ing. He said: 


Of course, the whole subject of employer experience 
rating is worthy of far more attention than could be 
given it, even though this entire discussion were de- 
voted to it. Whether existing systems of employer 
experience rating do actually reflect individual em- 
ployer’s experience with unemployment, I shall leave 
you to judge. However, the fact remains that none of 
these systems varies the rates in accordance with any 
of the generally accepted indexes of stability of employ- 
ment, such as the maintenance of a labor force of the 
same size, maintenance of an identical labor force, or 
maintenance of a constant number of man-hours 
worked over a period of time. Likewise, employers 
with the same unemployment experience pay widely 
varying amounts under the different state laws. 


The rapid infiltration of the rating schemes into 
the State systems as we have pointed out is due to 
the pressure they create in adjoining States from 
employers, for similar reductions in tax rates in 
order to be placed on an equal footing with em- 
ployers in the States which give tax reductions. 
This interstate competition for lower taxes can 
only be reversed by a Federal law which will 
eliminate these devices’ for the lowering of the tax 
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rate. A uniform rate should prevail throughout 
the United States. It should be sufficient to pro- 


duce the necessary reserves for adequate benefit 


rates to the jobless in every State and for a uniform 
duration which will fulfill and realize the underly- 
ing purpose of the entire plan. These considera- 
tions are now diverted or impeded by the rating 
schemes which are antagonistic to and inconsistent 
with the real functions of unemployment insurance. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to go into 
any detail on the other phases of the problem for 
an improved unemployment insurance system and 
how such a system should be combined with and 
coordinated with the other programs in the Social 
Security Law. Once the rating schemes are 
eliminated the entire atmosphere will clear. This 
step will permit the consideration of the problems 
presented free from the distracting influence as to 
what bearing a proposed change may have in cut- 
ting down the amount of tax rate savings. 


A bill is now pending in Congress which, if 
enacted, will set up a single social insurance pro- 
gram for the entire nation. It will abolish the 
“merit or experience rating” systems. It will 
liberalize and expand not only unemployment in- 
ance but also old age and survivors insurance and 
also the public aid assistance programs included in 
the Social Security Law. We refer to the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill also known as the Social 
Security Amendments of 1945. 

It deserves full and careful consideration from 
all those who claim to be sincerely interested in 
social security, its liberalization and extension. 
Without going into a discussion at this time as to 
the merits of the many other important improve- 
ments which it will bring about, its enactment 
would eliminate the various rating schemes and 
that in and of itself would be an important victory 
towards the realization of a real unemployment 
insurance system. 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF LAND-USE POLICY: 


PAUL MEADOWS 
Montana State University 


POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 


HE surface of the earth is a horizon of 
change.’’? This preface to a study of the 
Great Plains serves admirably as an intro- 
duction to the problem of planned change. ‘What 
is the best economic use and control of privately- 
owned lands containing a cover of forest repro- 
duction?” This question falls squarely within 
the economics of planned change—of that type of 
planned change known as land-use policy. The 
fact that the land under discussion is hypothe- 
cated as “containing a cover of forest reproduction” 
is, aside from the technical applications which can 
be made, less important than the fact that it is 
land whose planned use is being considered. 
Fortunately—or unfortunately, as the case may 
be—the approach to planned land use is often 
considered mainly economic. Yet confessedly the 


1 Read before the meeting of the Northern Rocky 
Mountain Section of the Society of American Foresters, 
January 8, 1945, Missoula, Montana. 

2 F. E. Clements and R. W. Chaney, Environment 
and Life in the Great Plains (Carnegie Institution, Sup- 
plementary Publication #24, Washington, D. C., 
1936), p. 3. 


economic use and control of land are hardly the 
only aspects of the problem: that is the meaning of 
the word “best.” “Best” takes us into the realm 
of social values. “Best” involves preference, 
considered or unconsidered. Certainly “best” 
requires social judgment. And social judgment is 
a process of anticipating consequences flowing 
from action: a process which emphasizes actions 
and consequences involving, requiring, implying, 
affecting other human beings. Land-use policy, 
then, may be considered a human problem. 

As a human problem, land-use planning is 
hinged on a single observation: land use affects the 
institutional pattern of human beings, the pattern 
of their settlement, organizations, community 
services—the quantity and quality of their com- 
munity life. Thus, the U.S. Forest Service, in its 
report to the Land Planning Committee of the 
National Resources Board, stated emphatically: 
“Effectiveness in forest land use obviously means 
effectiveness with respect to man’s organized liv- 
ing and economic affairs.”* This principle of 


5 Forest Land Resources, Requirements, Problems and 
Policy, Part VIII of the Report of the Land Planning 
Committee, National Resources Board (Washington, 
D. C., 1935), p. 3. 
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effectiveness for organized living outranked all 
others in the Forest Service’s list of “basic prin- 
ciples governing formulation of a comprehensive 
forest plan.” ‘‘All land capable of growing forests 
and for which no other higher social or economic use 
or need exists or can be foreseen should be main- 
tained in or restored to a forest cover for the two- 
fold purpose of conserving its soils, and of deriving 
from it products and services of social and eco- 
nomic importance most readily obtained through 
the agency of trees.”* This human or social 
touchstone, then, remains at the center of con- 
siderations, regardless of the policy. ‘“Best’’ 
economic land use may call for a policy of abandon- 
ment, or land utilization for the purpose of pro- 
viding supplementary income, or survival at all 
costs, or modifications in the operations or organi- 
zation of the economic unit on the land.* 

If, then, “best”? economic use and control of 
land require some initial acts of social judgment, 
what are some instances of the latter? Five social 
criteria of land-use policy, in the form of proposi- 
tions, are suggested here. 


LAND-USE POLICY AND SOCIAL STABILITY 


In the first place, it is from the social point of 
view desirable and necessary in planning land use 
to attempt to stabilize land-use patterns. 

Land-use problems must be viewed in their 
setting of human ecology. Man is an ecological 
factor, like all other animals. One outstanding 
human distinction from other members of a given 
“biome” is that he succeeds usually in upsetting, 
more than does any other ecological factor, the 
balance of climate and climax, of nature and 
numbers, of scarcity and satisfaction. Yet man 
strives for a balance with nature. Certainly he 
does not survive long in a condition of imbalance. 
Continuous and tenuous imbalance terminates, 
unless restored, in an impoverished and impossible 
social existence. Stability in a balanced ecological 
interaction is a prerequisite to continuity and ex- 
pression of all the human arts. 

This problem is not insoluble. Of course, here 
as elsewhere, technical skills outstrip social mas- 


4 Ibid. 

5 Adapted from S. E. Johnson, ““Farm-Management 
Problems in an Era of Change,” Yearbook, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1940, pp. 489 ff. 

*Cf. P. Meadows, “Balance and Imbalance in 
Human Social Adjustment,” Social Forces, XXII 
(May, 1944), 415 ff. 
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tery. But technically, land-use planning, particu- 
larly as contemplated by the Forest Service, starts 
with a balanced community. Thus, Dean Jeffers 
has written: “The owner or administrator of a 
forest property is dealing with a balanced com- 
munity in nature. The forest is also a balance in 
the total community of plants and people and other 
factors.”’? He adds: “It is the business of the 
forester to maintain the balance of the resources in 
the wild lands under his control.’’ Ecological 
stability in order to achieve and preserve social 
stability, then, becomes a primary criterion of 
land-use planning. 

Of course, this criterion of action is not a uni- 
versal favorite. One thinks of the disastrous 
“cut-out-and-get-out” policy of American private 
forest operations. But devastating exploitation 
is not confined to forestry. Thus, two British 
writers, to cite a quotation which is at hand, voice 
a common attitude of modern industrialized agri- 
culture. “A decline in the proportion of the 
population engaged in agriculture is...an in- 
evitable concomitant of economic progress and an 
improving standard of life; and it is impossible to 
lay down on @ priori grounds any limits to the 
extent to which this proportion may eventually 
decline.”* But some students of rural economy 
cannot contemplate this scene with composure; 
somehow, as they see the situation, we must man- 
age to conserve human resources; with the fate of 
this undertaking they identify the future integrity 
of human society and individual expression.° 

Certainly if land-use policy is stated in the large 
terms of resource management, stability as a 
criterion and as a goal of action is both initial and 
ultimate. The Forest Service report to the Land 
Planning Committee held forth this prospect: 
“By restoring forests to these areas (e.g., cut-over 
lands) and organizing them for sustained yield a 
stable base of raw materials can be provided for 
existing and new wood-using industries; and the 
communities founded on such industries can plan 
safely for a long life.”#° Elsewhere the assertion 


7D. S. Jeffers, “Multiple Use of Wild Lands in the 
Rocky Mountain and Intermountain Region,” Journal 
of Forestry, 41 (September, 1943), p. 630. 

§ Viscount Astor and B. S. Rowntree, British A gri- 
culture (London; Longman’s, Green, 1938), p. 50. 

® Cf. O. E. Baker, R. Borsodi, M. L. Wilson, A gri- 
culture in Modern Life (New York; Harper, 1939), 
passim. 

1° Forest Land Resources ..., op. cit., p. 5. 
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is made, with respect to timber management: 
“The use of timber from the public forest should be 
planned as fully as possible to stabilize the indus- 
tries and communities dependent partly or wholly 
on forests.”"" The famous Copeland report of the 
Forest Service stated the case firmly and succinctly 
thus: “Permanent forests support permanent 
communities.” 

If stability be the essence of a wise rural econ- 
omy, are there principles of action which can 
serve as guides? The following principles have 
been suggested by a member of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. “(1) Forestry efforts 
should be harmonized with a changing and evolv- 
ing form of rural economy; (2) forests should be 
used to help develop and maintain the best possible 
kind of stable rural economy; (3) a program to re- 
build depleted forests would help stabilize rural 
economy and could help pay our debt to forest 
communities; (4) wise forest use depends in large 
part upon a more stable general economy... .”™ 


LAND-USE POLICY AND THE TOTAL SITUATION 


This emphasis on an over-all coordination of land 
use suggests the second major social criterion of 
land-use planning. It is desirable and necessary 
to approach the problem of stabilizing land-use 
patterns in terms of the total situation. 

The structure which comprises the community 
of man and nature is not swung on half hinges. 
Life has an integral relatedness; relations tend to 
be internal, so that what affects one affects all, and 
the part can never be abstracted from the whole. 
Perhaps the social whole is not greater than the sum 
of its parts, but the part can never be understood 
apart from the whole. This totality of things is 
just as necessary a phase of land-use policy as it is 
of any other policy. 

In saying this the intention is not to imply that 
students of land-use are unaware of this organic 
quality of relations. Quite the contrary. Thus, 
the total situation approach, with its accent on the 
integration of factors, is made by the ecologist. 
Clements and Chaney in their study of the Great 
Plains wrote: “Every sequence of events following 


1 Jbid., p. 80. 

2 4 National Plan for American Forests, Document 
# 12, 73rd Congress (1933), p. 108. 

18 FE. Foster, “A Plan to Help Stabilize Rural Eco- 
nomy by the Wise Use of Forest Resources,”’ Journal 
of Forestry, 39 (September, 1941), p. 796. 

"4 Op. cit., p. 49. 


fire, overgrazing, cultivation, lumbering, road- 
building or other conversion of the vegetative 
cover is in fact made up of interlocking series, in 
which change or diversity at any one point may 
affect the entire process and its outcome.’ 
Totality is a key word in the field of forest manage- 
ment. For example, one finds it in Kirkland’s list 
of the principles of good management: “‘(1) stabili- 
zation of ownership, (2) rebuilding the timber 
stands to their former productivity, (3) providing 
patterns of taxation and ownership tenure that 
will eliminate economic pressure for excessive ex- 
ploitation, (4) providing for community benefits 
from nearby forests, (5) utilizing employment 
possibilities." Totality is the central theme of 
“multiple-use management,” a very common 
phrase in the literature of forestry. Thus, Spar- 
hawk and Show of the U. S. Forest Service wrote in 
the Copeland report: “A major aim of public 
policy is to bring about multiple-purpose manage- 
ment of the private forest lands on which several 
values exist.”"* Dean Jeffers’ list of “soil prin- 
ciples of wild-land use’’ displays totality as a guid- 
ing criterion of planning: ‘the maintenance of the 
plant life-soil cycle”; “the greatest good for the 
greatest number on the long run”; “sustained 
yield”; “soil-use productivity”; “diversification” ; 
“conservation.”!” Finally, the total situation is 
an absolute imperative in land classification as the 
following itemization by the Land Planning Com- 
mittee of factors important in classifying land as 
submarginal shows: soil fertility, population den- 
sity, market accessibility, costs of clearing the 
land, feasibility of mechanization of operations, 
extent of erosion, presence of topographic bar- 
riers."* 


LAND-USE POLICY AND LAND OWNERSHIP 


We are no less without sociological guides when 
we turn to the next and more controversial propo- 
sition bearing on the social aspects of land-use 
policy. It is desirable and necessary to approach 
the problem of stability of land use in terms of land 
ownership. 


 B. P. Kirkland, “The Place of Forests in the Farm 
Economy,” Yearbook, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1940, p. 542. 

6 A National Plan... op. cit., p. 90. 

17 Jeffers, op. cit., p. 628 ff. 

18 Maladjustments in Land Use in the United States, 
Part VIII of the Report of the Land Planning Com- 
mittee, National Resources Board (Washington, D. C. 
1935), p. 13. 
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In the literature of forestry, agricultural eco- 
nomics, and rural sociology land ownership ap- 
pears as the nub of the problem of stabilization. 
For if a system of property is viewed as a set of 
human relations, especially as a set of human 
privileges and responsibilities, then it must be 
fairly clear that the stability of land use can never 
exceed but will inevitably be a function of the 
stability of land ownership. Certainly so far as 
the problem of land use has to do with the plan- 
ning of land having “a cover of forest reproduc- 
tion” the issue is forthright and unmistakable. 
Foresters, perhaps more so than any other public 
agents, have appraised the social sensitivities and 
hence social stability of private ownership. The 
literature of forestry contains many a sweeping 
indictment of the whole system of private manage- 
ment of forest land. 

The most exhaustive study of this problem is 
without doubt the Copeland report. The judg- 
ment of this study is blunt and outspoken: ‘“Ex- 
perience here and abroad does not indicate that 
private owners on their own initiative and unas- 
sisted will utilize the land for timber growing or 
even maintain a forest cover to the extent that is 
desirable or necessary.’!* The reasons are weighty: 
“lack of knowledge as to how to use the land 
effectively for forestry; the belief that other uses 
will be more profitable; lack of financial resources; 
lack of assurance that such use will yield a profit, 
or even a well-founded belief, in many instances, 
that it will not; desire to liquidate their investment 
and lack of interest in the land after the timber 
has been removed.” 

The prospects that private management will 
ever achieve a reasonable and socially responsible 
program of conservation are not at all reassuring. 
The Copeland report is equally adamant on this 
point. “Owing to the almost complete removal of 
the forest capital from about 40% of the privately 
owned forest land and to a very material reduction 
on an additional 30%, less than 280 million acres 
out of the 396 million acres of privately owned 
forest land in the United States is capable of being 
organized into sustained-yield forest properties 
from which annual returns can be expected 
immediately.”?¢ 

It is perhaps not within the purview of this paper 
to enter into all the consequences which flow from 
this considered conclusion. In part, these conse- 


1” 4 National Plan... , 0p. cit., p. 994. 
2%” A National Plan..., op. cit., p. 983. 
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quences involve some program of public responsi- 
bility, whether along the lines of public codpera- 
tion, public regulation, or public acquisition. One 
suspects that increasingly the line of public action 
will proceed toward acquisition, chiefly by default. 
At least this realistic if tragic dénoftment has de- 
veloped in the forest areas east of the Great Plains. 
There is little reason to doubt that this kind of 
future awaits the great western forests also. In 
the meantime a full complement of public powers 
has already matured, measures which are designed 
to introduce into an unsettled and ruinous social 
situation a modicum of stability. These measures 
include: rural zoning, codperative grazing associa- 
tions, differential taxation, subsidies, credits, 
covenants restricting disposal or use of land, social 
conservation districts, land classification, and so 
on.*t_ Nor are precedents lacking for the taking 
of these initial, and for that matter subsequent, 
steps, according to the Office of the Soticitor of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. One student 
of the problem of land ownership and stability 
has urged: “Instead of waiting for the slow de- 
velopment of regulation, it seems reasonable to 
draw from the experience of the past to plan con- 
sciously for a type of decentralized but centrally 
coordinated administration which will produce 
efficient results in a democratic manner.’’* 


LAND-USE POLICY AND ECONOMIC COSTS 


Land-use planning never gets far away from the 
problem of economic costs. Perhaps the neces- 
sity which underlies this fact is just. ‘The 
gravest mistake,” according to Siegfried von 
Ciriacy-Wantrup, “would be the creation ad hoc 
of some sort of ‘cost-free’ land economics in order 
to make proposed actions appear economically 
desirable when they are not; although these ac- 
tions may be of great social value from other 
aspects and may deserve consideration for that 
reason.”*4 A fourth proposition, then, may be 
formulated: it is not always desirable and neces- 


*1'V. W. Johnson and H. Walker, Jr., ““Centraliza- 
tion and Coordination of Police Power for Land- 
Control Measures,” Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, 17 (February, 1941), p. 17 ff. 

2 Cf. C. H. Stoddard, Jr., “A Pattern for Public 
Regulation of Private Forests,” Journal of Forestry 
40 (May, 1942), p. 371 ff. 

% Stoddard, Jr., op. cit., p. 373. 

*% “Economic Aspects of Land Conservation,” 
Journal of Farm Economics (May, 1938), p. 472. 
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sary to state the problem of stability of land use in 
terms of economic costs. 

This proposition shares the same ground, on 
this point at least, with the Copeland report. 
“Tt can be admitted at the outset that forestry 
will not always, under all circumstances, show a 
cash profit to the owner, whether he be an indi- 
vidual or the public.”* In land-use planning it is 
sometimes necessary to see matters sub specie 
eternilatis. Fortunately, from this kind of eco- 
nomic calculus, a perspective, perhaps a “perspec- 
tive by incongruity,” as Kenneth Burke suggests,” 
emerges. This is what former Chief Forester 
Silcox had in mind when he wrote in his letter 
transmitting the Copeland report: “In recom- 
mending forest use for all suitable land not needed 
for other purposes, it has been the position of the 
Forest Service that idle acres are a symbol of eco- 
nomic short-sightedness.’’?” 

Economic short-sightedness is not uncommon in 
our society, of course. If its blight on the forest 
lands is stressed here, it is because the present 
problem is forest land-use policy. To be sure, 
from the standpoint of economic costs, the be- 
havior of the forest industries shows little re- 
semblance to so-called “sound” economic prin- 
ciples. No other industry does business on the 
basis of the liquidation of its capital to the extent 
that the forest industries do. The upshot of 
“cut-out-and-get-out” is inescapable. ‘The capi- 
tal has been consumed currently instead of con- 
tinuing to support industry and promote human 
sustenance.”’28 

Examination of the reasons for the utilization of 
submarginal lands reveals no pious devotion to the 
sacred principles of economic costs. The reasons 
for cropping submarginal soils, as formulated by 
the Land Planning Committee, show that fact 
plainly enough.2® The reasons include: shifts in 
comparative advantage due to settlement of new 
and more productive areas and to deterioration by 
erosion; inadequate understanding of the character 
and productive capacity of the land; exceptional 
prices in exceptional times; the availability of poor 
land for poor people. Likewise the ills resulting 
from the use of submarginal lands, as listed in the 


% A National Plan... , op. cit.,p. 111. 

6 Cf. his Permanence and Change (New York, New 
Republic, Inc., 1935), p. 118 ff. 

37 A National Plan... , op. cit., p. 4. 

%8 Tbid., p. 895. 

29 Maladjustments in Land Use, op. cit., p. 2. 


same study, can hardly be regarded as purely 
economic ills**. Among them are: “(a) small 
incomes and consequent low plane of living, (b) 
low level of community life and morale, (c) finan- 
cial difficulties of local government units, (d) 
waste of individual and social effort, and (e) the 
exploitation of people who are ignorant of the facts 
and conditions in these areas.” Not all the costs 
are economic; there are non-mensurable, serious 
human costs. 

It is, then, not too much to ask that when the 
objectives of land-use action are established eco- 
nomic costs must not be allowed to loom too 
large. One admires the clarity and boldness of 
the thinking incorporated in the Forest Service 
report which in recommending measures to safe- 
guard the public interest in private forests stipu- 
lated a number of non-economic objectives, objec- 
tives which do not pay too much attention to the 
conventional accounting demands of our not too 
economic industrialism.* 


LAND-USE POLICY AND SOCIAL CONSERVATION 


A final proposition expressing the social stake in 
land-use planning may serve as a recapitulation of 
all the preceding considerations. It is desirable 
and necessary from a social point of view to sta- 
bilize .and-use in terms of the psychology and logic 
of conservation. 

This criterion of land-use is after all the sub- 
stance of any socially oriented remarks which may 
be made on this general theme. Perhaps this 
sentence from Marsh and Gibbons will make the 
point sufficiently clear. ‘Forest-resource con- 
servation offers one important means of main- 
taining a balanced rural economic and social 
structure in the parts of the country which will 
grow timber, through utilizing all the land pro- 
ductively for the purposes for which it is best 
suited, maintaining private industries in per- 
petuity, and holding a reasonable part of the 
population in the country in a healthy, diversified 
rural life.’’® 

Unfortunately for social action “conservation” 
is a direction rather than a directive. It is, more- 
over, a weasel word. To some it means wasting 
less; often it means management; sometimes the 


3° Tbid., p. 14. 

3t 4 National Plan ..., op. cit., p. 59. 

* R. E. Marsh and W. H. Gibbons, “Forest-Re- 
source Conservation,” Yearbook, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1940, p. 458. 
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adjusting of production to effective demand; fre- 
quently replacement; or the maintenance of the 
present level of productivity; or even the rehabili- 
tation of a former or higher level of productivity. 
A very usable conception of conservation is that 
of E. C. Weitzell: “the maintenance of a specific 
level of productivity for an infinite period of 
time.” If land-use may be said to determine the 
institutional patterns of a people, from a social 
point of view here is a social criterion of land-use 
policy which is eminently satisfying. 

For it goes beyond the conventional categories of 
physical conservation and urges “a method or 
methods of land utilization which will return a 
maximum net income without depleting or im- 
pairing the productivity of the basic resources in 
the long run....”* The problem of land-use 
is seen not as one of improving productivity but as 
one of maintaining a specific desired level. This 
statement of the issues of land-use throws into a 


% “Economics of Soil Conservation. I. Individual 
and Social Conservation,” Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economics, 19 (August, 1943), p. 340. 

4 Ibid. 
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new light the question of costs. Costs consist of 
those expenditures “which would be necessary to 
maintain” a given level of productivity. Likewise 
this conception of conservation forms the basis of 
a more generous theory of entrepeneurship. For 
the latter, “‘to be consistent with the social interest, 
is not merely a matter of merely maximizing in- 
come over the span of one or more generations, but 
one of maximizing the income of society in per- 
petuity.”** The heart of land-use policy, then, 
appears to be a matter of time preference.* A 
time preference to conserve must replace a time 
preference to consume. The complicated prob- 
lems of social evaluations in land-use policy come 
to consist mainly in a social psychological aware- 
ness, one in which a time preference rising from the 
future edge of experience dominates the time pref- 
erence of the present indicative and the past 
imperfect. 


% Tbid., p. 343. 

% Cf. also A. C. Bunce, ‘Time Preference and Con- 
servation,” Journal of Farm Economics (August, 1940), 
p. 542. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN NOVEMBER 1945 


Unemployment during the week of November 4-10 was estimated at 1,580,000, according to Director J. C. Capt 
of the Bureau of the Census, who, on December 11, 1945, released preliminary estimates of employment and un- 
employment based on the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. This figure, which represents the estimated 
number of persons who did no work at all and were looking for jobs during the week, shows little change from the 
number estimated for October. The unemployment estimates do not include persons who did not look for work 
because they had a job at which they did not work during the census week. These persons who had a job but 
were not at work, numbering 1,700,000, are included in the total of 51,940,000 employed in November. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 of the 1,700,000 were on temporary lay-off from their jobs and not looking for work. The number 
of persons outside the civilian labor force continued to rise, reaching 43,110,000 in November. 

he figures in this release include an adjustment for about one million recently discharged veterans who had not 
yet returned to their homes and who were therefore not adequately represented in the sample. 

The November estimates, when compared with estimates for October similarly adjusted, show an increase in 
the number of employed men and a decrease in the number of employed women, with a resulting rise of 400,000 in 
totalemployment. In the case of unemployment, there was virtually no change between October and November, 
as an increase of 140,000 among men was offset by an almost equal decrease among women. 

The number of persons 14 years of age and over who were not in the labor force showed a large upswing between 
October and November. About 800,000 of the 1,190,000 increase occurred among men, reflecting the great number 
of veterans who take a few weeks off after their discharge before looking for work or before making arrangements 
to return to their old jobs. The fact that many returning veterans do not immediately seek jobs also accounts in 
part for the small increase in unemployment during recent months. 

The preliminary estimates for November are based on summaries that are sent from sample areas throughout 
the country as soon as enumeration is completed. Final figures for November, together with revised figures for 
October which may differ somewhat from these preliminary estimates, will be published later in the regular Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force release. The estimates for October and November are shown in the following table: 


(Concluded on page 238) 
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MAINSPRINGS OF CIvILizaTION. By Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
660 pp. $4.75. 


Unless I have miscounted, I believe that this is 
Dr. Huntington’s twenty-fourth book in hard 
covers. As is characteristic of a Huntington book, 
this one is packed with interesting data, most of 
which are intriguingly arranged on the strings of 
hypothesis. If the strings occasionally seem a 
trifle thin for their load of facts or if the data them- 
selves do not always appear to be perfectly 
matched pearls, the total effect is nevertheless an 
exciting and instructive experience for those in- 
terested in human life and culture. The book is 
the culmination of some twenty-five years of labor, 
and many of the author’s previous works were 
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inquiries into special phases of the theme of this 
book, which is “the role of biological inheritance 
and physical environment in influencing human 
history,” which is here fully developed and bal- 
anced according to the author’s present position. 
The “mainsprings of civilization” are conceived 
as “the basic evolutionary force”; the innate 
hereditary qualities of the organism; the environ- 
ment, both physical and organic; and culture. 
Although the author states that “in the long run 
the new cultural factor may prove to be the most 
powerful of all,” he places most of his emphasis in 
this book, first, on environment and then on 
hereditary factors (although they are discussed in 
the reverse of this order). Although cultural 
factors in general are never clearly analyzed, they 
are nevertheless constantly related to race and 
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environment in such a way as to take the argument 
out of the class of either typical racial or cultural 
determinism. 

Lacking the space even to summarize fairly the 
main arguments of the book, the reviewer ventures 
the opinion that the work’s greatest value will be 
found, not in such conclusions as the author draws, 
but in its almost inexhaustible fund of hypotheses, 
new ideas, “slants,” and insights. A sizeable 
corps of researchers could probably spend a genera- 
tion subjecting many of these theories to more 
thorough examination. 

As matters stand in the book, however, many of 
the arguments progress by a series of leaps from 
one piece of rather unsteady factual ground to the 
next. For example, in dealing with races, the 
author omits discussion of the laws of genetics and 
starts with a seemingly naive belief in “selection” 
which is apparently able to bring out almost any 
human trait, physical or functional, often in the 
space of a very few generations. Then Shapiro’s 
study of Japanese migration to Hawaii is taken to 
show that certain types of body build are more 
inclined to migrate than others. This is put to- 
gether with studies by Draper, Hooton, Sheldon, 
and others which suggest correlation between body 
build and temperament. This is then tied with 

certain environmental data to support the conten- 
tion that hereditable differences do exist between 
groups of people, and that these differences are 
explained by the selective influence of migration 
and environment. 

All this is stated so enthusiastically and so in- 


gratiatingly that the unwary reader is apt to forget 
that the trail is littered with begged questions and 
inconclusive data. The Puritans are offered as a 
test case and, from a study of present occupations 
and social position of persons with early New 
England immigrant names, the author concludes 
that the descendants of the Puritans are to be re- 
garded as a_ kith possessing hereditary charac- 
teristics above the average. This may well be 
true, but no attention is given to factors of socio- 
cultural background which, at least, should not 
be ignored when considering opportunities for suc- 
cess. Does an individual with a Jewish or a 
Portuguese name, say, have as good a chance to 
become a prominent man in New England as an 
Adams? Many an Adams would doubtless be the 
first to admit that his success is not wholly genetic. 
An inconvenience of presentation may irritate 
readers intending to use the work for reference. 
This is the fact that no precise references are given 
for many of the statistical data, and for others the 
reader must examine with some care Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s previous works. However, the book is not 
perhaps intended for reference. Its function is to 
stimulate and goad the reader to look into the 
matters at issue for himself, and it fulfills this func- 
tion well. The compass is so broad, the questions 
discussed so varied, the writing so interesting, that 
few social scientists will open the book without 
profit or lay it down until they have finished it. 
Joun GILLIN 
Duke University 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

October! November! 
Teen Sn eae Kenennae 53 ,080 , 000 53,520,000 
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} These figures include an adjustment for about 1 million recently discharged veterans who had not yet returned to their homies and 
who were, therefore, not etogantely represented in the sample. When 
in making this adjustment will be ted in the release. 2 
2 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work at any time during the census week because of illness, bad weather, 
vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work within 30 days of lay-off. Does not 
include unpaid family workers. : 
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A SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF TWO OUTSTANDING STUDIES BY 
THE CHICAGO PLAN COMMISSION 
REsIpENTIAL Cuicaco, being Volume I of the Chicago Land Use Survey (1942) 
Master Pian oF Restpentat Lanp Usz 1n Caicaco (1943) 


W. RUSSELL TYLOR 
University of Illinois 


Residential land use embraces 60 percent of all 
the privately utilized land in the city of Chicago. 
Chicago has well over one-third of a million resi- 
dential structures and these comprise virtually 
90 percent of all building structures in the city. 
They contain nearly one million dwelling units. 

Single family detached residences comprise two- 
fifths of all residential structures, and two-family 
two-deckers comprise one-fourth. However more 
families live in the two-family two-deckers than 
in the single family detached, since single family 
detached houses comprise not quite one-sixth of 
all Chicago’s dwelling units, whereas the two- 
family two-deckers comprise not quite one-fifth. 
Together they comprise more than one-third of all 
dwelling units and house one-half the population. 
The areas in which single family homes predomi- 
nate cover one-fifth of Chicago’s total land area 
of 212 square miles. When the two-family two- 
deckers are included the combined areas comprise 
nearly one-half of the total land area. Chicago 
has the largest number of two-family two-story 
structures of any world city except New York. 
Practically no row houses have been put up in 
Chicago during the last 50 years. 

Virtually half (48 percent) of all residential 
structures are two-story, although nearly two- 
fifths (38 percent) are one-story. This indicates 
prevalence of the bungalow type. Of all Chicago’s 
apartments nearly four-fifths are three stories: the 
6-family 3-story apartment building is one of 
Chicago’s most characteristic types of multi- 
family buildings. Three-fifths of all residential 
structures are of brick construction. Nine-tenths 
of them have a 1938 assessor’s value of less than 
$6000, after depreciation and exclusive of the land, 
and one-half have less than $2000 correspondingly. 
Three-fifths of the single family residences have 
mortgages. 

One-third of all residential structures were built 
before 1895. Practically one-fourth (23 percent) 
of all structures were built between 1885-1894 
and another one-fourth (25 percent) in the decade 


of the 20’s. Scarcely more than 2 percent were 
built during the depression thirties. 

Not quite half (45 percent) of all structures are 
in good condition (considerably better than the 
203 cities’ 37 percent). These good structures are 
rather evenly divided between those built before 
1920 and those built since (53 percent versus 
47 percent). Only 8 percent of all structures need 
major repairs or are unfit for use (less than one- 
half the proportion for the 203 cities) and this is 
true also of New York, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 
Those unfit for use were almost all built before 
1920. Of all dwelling units, 8 percent have neither 
a private indoor toilet nor bath, again favorably 
about half the proportion of the 203 cities. Four- 
fifths ofall dwelling units contain one private toilet 
and bath. The percentage of 1930’s dwelling 
units deficient in plumbing was greater than in 
those of the 1920 boom period, due to the depres- 
sion erection of shacks. 

A good fifth of Chicago’s near million dwelling 
units are either physically or occupancy inade- 
quate, or both, the far greater majority of such 
being physically inadequate alone. Nearly half 
of all vacant units were physically inadequate. 
Looking at the matter positively, virtually four- 
fifths of all dwelling units were adequate. 

Of the 2.6 percent of all dwelling units which 
were occupancy inadequate, in that they had either 
an average of 1.5 or more persons per room or an 
extra family of 2 or more persons or both of these 
if they rented for $40 or more, the presence of extra 
families was not a major cause of over-crowding. 
Nor were roomers a major cause. Only 5 percent 
of the crowded units contained roomers and that 
was the same proportion as the uncrowded units. 
The presence of children was the most important 
single factor in relation to crowding, and children 
were more important in the crowding of single 
family units than in those units in multiple family 
structures. About one-half of all crowded units 
contained children. The other half of primarilv 
adult households had about three-fifths consisting 
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of adults living alone, with the other two-fifths 
consisting of adult families with extra families and 
roomers. Crowded units rented for nearly one 
third less than uncrowded units. 

Only one-fourth of all dwelling units are owner 
occupied, and this 1939 proportion was interest- 
ingly the same virtually as in 1920. One-fifth of 
all dwelling units rent for less than $20. Over one- 
half rent between $25 and $50. The median rental 
is about $34. The economic extremes of Chicago’s 
housing are being reduced by a decline in the high 
rental properties with the trend towards conver- 
sion into smaller dwelling units. Whereas in 
1930 15 percent of all dwelling units rented for 
$75 or more, in 1939 only 4 percent did. 


The second study’s outstanding contribution is 
the “types of planning areas” with a time sequence 
recommended for the city’s rebuilding by areas. 
These areas are delimited on the basis of the Chi- 
cago Land Use Survey data covering Chicago’s 212 
square miles, 20,000 blocks, and 75 socio-economic 
communities including the Loop. The program 
recommends not only rebuilding but conserving. 

Defining blighted areas as those where 50 percent 
or more of the residential structures were built 
before 1895 and where 50 percent or more are sub- 
standard with 20 percent or more in need of major 
repairs or unfit for use, the total area of blight be- 
comes 6 percent of all residential land. Half of its 
population is Negro. The proposed rebuilding 
program would provide neighborhood homes in this 
blighted area for one-tenth of Chicago’s total popu- 
lation by 1965 with a decrease in population of the 
area by 50,000 persons through less intensive use 
of land for buildings. 

Near blighted areas are defined as those in which 
the majority of dwelling units rent for $25 or less 
and where the majority of residential structures 
were either erected before 1895 or are substandard. 
This area includes considerably more persons than 
the blighted area. The proposed population 
would be slightly lower than that at present. 

The blighted and near blighted areas together 
comprise one-tenth of Chicago’s total land area. 
It is recommended that they be completely rebuilt 
during the next 20 to 25 years. In doing so, how- 
ever, it would not be economical to scrap the entire 
existing arrangements of thoroughfares, although 
the entire present pattern of narrow lots should be 
completely wiped out and super-blocks created. 
Since group houses in a row can be produced at a 


saving of 10 percent to 25 percent less than an 
identical free standing house, this modern im- 
proved row house should be utilized together with 
combinations of single family houses and garden 
apartments. 

The so-called conservation area, where most 
structures were built between 1895 and 1914, with 
the majority renting for over $25 including heat 
and janitor service, comprises over half of all 
Chicago’s dwelling units and houses one-half the 
city’s population. It forms principally a huge C 
around the blighted and near blighted areas. 
Typical lots are too narrow, being 30 feet or less. 
There is an oversupply of large dwelling units and 
an undersupply of small ones. Most buildings are 
not more than 3 stories. Parking problems are 
acute. The area is deficient in small parks but well 
located for the larger ones and the beaches. This 
conservation area would contain about three- 
fourths of its present structures in 1965. Many 
apartments that have been informally cut up into 
inadequate one-room suites can be restored to 
units of larger size when more modern small apart- 
ments are made available. 

Filling in the interstices between the extended 
prongs of the conservation area are the stable areas, 
which also comprise or merge into the suburbs of 
the west. These areas have a life of two genera- 
tions. They comprise one-fourth of the total 
residential area and house one-fifth of Chicago’s 
1939 population. These are the areas of single 
family homes. There is much monotonous regu- 
larity in residential development. The unde- 
veloped sections should be converted to neighbor- 
hood uses. 

Residential blocks which have less than 50 per- 
cent and more than 10 percent of their lots in 
residential use, with less than 10 percent of their 
existing structures built since 1929 constitute ar- 
rested development areas. These areas tend to be 
isolated, being more than a mile from fast trans- 
portation and from services. 

Similar areas of four or more contiguous resi- 
dential blocks, but in which more than 10 percent 
and less than 50 percent of their housing has been 
erected since 1929 comprise progressive develop- 
ment areas. 

New growth areas are those where four or more 
contiguous blocks have more than half their resi- 
dential structures built in 1930 or later, 10 percent 
or more of the area being in residential use. 

Vacant areas are those which have less than 10 
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percent of their area in residential use. It is sig- 
nificant to note that more than one-fifth of Chi- 
cago’s total land area, an area the size of corporate 
Boston, consists of vacant areas completely devoid 
of structural uses, of open storage or railroad uses, 
or else is so sparsely built up that existing struc- 
tures would not impair its further development in 
any way. Agricultural land is vacant, but public 
and institutional areas are not so classified. One- 
half of all this vacant space is considered suitable 
for residential expansion. 

By this program, Chicago’s 1939 population of 
3,268,354 can be expanded by 1965 to a population 
of 3,614,010 representing 1,090,000 families. 
485,000 new dwelling units would be required in 
the first 20 years after the war, or 20,000 per year. 
This would be less than the average annual amount 
built during the 1920’s. 

Whereas 57 percent of Chicago’s families consist 
of 3 persons or less, only about one-fifth of existing 
dwelling units are 1-2- or 3-room suites. In the 
future fully three-fourths of the new apartment 
units would consist of these small number of room 
suites. Whereas today slightly less than one-half 
of Chicago’s dwelling units consists of 4 rooms or 
less, over three-fifths of 1965 residential Chicago 
would be composed of such units. The 5-room 
house however would dominate the new single 
family detached houses. 


REPRESENTATIVE BUREAUCRACY: AN INTERPRETATION 
oF THE BritisH Civit Service. By J. Donald 
Kingsley. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1944. 324 pp. $3.50. 


This is a well organized, sharply reasoned, highly 
documented, and wholly objective study of the 
British Civil Service. But as such it will not be 
entirely pleasing to those who are wont to heap 
fulsome praise upon English public personnel 
administrators. 

The author defines a representative bureaucracy 
as a governmental system under which the Minis- 
ters and Civil Servants hold similar social and eco- 
nomic views; but he argues that in a highly techno- 
logical society the civil service is controlled more 
by public opinion, technical information, and 
precedent than by executives and _ legislators. 
The author’s thesis is that the bureaucracy, or 
permanent civil service, is usually representative 
of and responsible to the dominant group which 
happens at the moment to be exercising power in 
the state, and, that, therefore, public servants nec- 
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essarily reflect the social views, economic interests, 
and political viewpoint of the public officials 
selected by the governing class. Although the 
general theory of public personnel administration 
is that civil servants must maintain neutrality on 
political issues and public questions, this position 
is difficult to maintain in practice, especially when 
the basic interests of the civil servants are involved 
or where the destiny of the state is at stake. 

This study is not intended as a comprehensive or 
systematic history of the British Civil Service 
although it does trace the broad outlines of its 
development and shows how constitutional change, 
political events, the industrial revolution, modern 
technology and two world wars have altered the 
principles and practices of public personnel ad- 
ministration in Britain. The struggle for a com- 
petitive merit system has been longer and perhaps 
harder in Britain than in the United States. This 
book lets several cats out of the British bag; it is 
revealed that their system is not and has never 
been as faultless as some of our American observers 
would have us believe. It may be helpful there- 
fore to contrast the author’s findings regarding the 
English personnel system with what obtains here. 
British Civil Service Commissioners are better in- 
sulated from the lower currents of politics than 
ours, and as a result there is less open faced corrup- 
tion today than here, and in Britain there is more 
stability in tenure. The heavy hand of the British 
Treasury upon personnel officers is seldom as 
invigorating and constructive an influence as the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

Contrary to the popular impression here, Eng- 
land has always had her patronage, spoils and 
favoritism; but whereas in America the benefits 
have usually been distributed to the political 
bosses and their satraps, or the leaders of the 
masses, in England patronage has usually gone to 
the leaders, favorites and friends of whichever 
ruling class happened to be dominant at the 
moment, viz., the aristocracy, the landed gentry 
or the industrial plutocracy. The Ancien Regime 
was as corrupt and selfish as any American political 
machine; nepotism has been as rife there as here. 
In the nineteenth century a triumphant plutocracy, 
or the upper middle class, did institute social, 
economic, and governmental reforms, and the civil 
service underwent a housecleaning which destroyed 
in part the aristocratic monopoly on patronage and 
instituted a competitive merit system which rested 
upon an educational base, exclusive and purely 
plutocratic in character. 
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During the twentieth century the pattern of 
power has shifted somewhat to the left so that the 
lower, middle, and commercial classes have had a 
greater share of power and patronage, but the 
civil service is essentially plutocratic rather than 
democratic to this day. Regardless of their com- 
petence the graduates of the exclusive schools and 
universities still occupy most of the higher positions 
in the civil service; “Whom one knows is still more 
important than what one knows” in getting into 
the executive and administrative classes, and this 
is still true of the legal and judicial departments as 
well as of the Foreign Service. The promotional 
system tends to favor plodding regularity rather 
than unusual brilliance. The Whitley Councils 
did exercise a leavening influence and tended to 
break down the aristocratic and autocratic charac- 
ter of the civil service, but they have not exercised 
as powerful an influence over public personnel ad- 
ministration as civic, citizen, and labor organiza- 
tions have in America. As in America, the first 
and second world wars witnessed a partial break- 
down of the competitive merit system in Britain, 
but it would appear that the American govern- 
ment rose to the occasion with greater alacrity and 
resourcefulness than was the case there. 

In his final chapter, entitled “Preview of the 
Planning State,” the author raises a question he 
has been leading up to throughout the book, viz., 
whether a civil service which rests upon an essen- 
tially aristocratic and plutocratic educational base 
is fully aware that a revolution as well as a war 
has been going on, and whether the civil service as 
it is now constituted will be willing and able to 
plan an economy for full production or to manage 
it successfully in the face of the restrictive practices 
of monopolistic, private industry. Britain has 
been able to muddle through two great wars and 
one great depression in this century, but she has 
had several close calls. Only the future can tell 
whether she can face squarely the challenge of 
mass unemployment after the war and plan and 
establish an economy of abundance which will 
meet the requirements of the modern social service 
state. In this book are stated the social and politi- 

cal implications of modern bureaucracy as Profes- 
sor Kingsley sees them since he wrote his excellent 
textbook with Professor Mosher on Public Per- 
sonnel Administration. 

A general bibliography listing studies of the 
British Civil Service by such scholars as Lambie, 


Munro, Ogg and others might have been useful to 
American students. 
RvussELL H. EwInc 
Fort Douglas, Utah 


Tue Economics oF Peace. By Kenneth E. Boulding. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 278 pp. 
$3.75. 


This book is divided into two parts: the first is a 
relatively brief consideration of “‘the economics of 
reconstruction,” while the second and much longer 
part is concerned with “the economics of reform.” 
The replacement of physical capital, which is the 
basic problem of reconstruction, entails enormous 
financial complexities, but the requirements of this 
period are generally in accord with older economic 
doctrines and past experience. On the other hand, 
however, the requirements of the longer run post- 
war era involve, according to the author, the appli- 
cation of the newer ideas associated with the work 
of Lord Keynes in England and Alvin Hansen in 
the United States. 

Both reconstruction and reform are related to 
what the author calls economic progress which 
“consists in an improvement in the efficiency of 
the use of means to attain ends.” “It enables us 
to get what we want more easily than before,” 
but it is not concerned with ends or with their 
propriety. 

According to the author, the most fundamental 
world economic problem is the improvement of the 
level of technical productivity of the “backward” 
three quarters of the world (China, Africa, etc.). 
Until this is done, a genuine world unity cannot be 
achieved, he says, and there will be constant 
sources of conflict, both economic and political. 
It is, in fact, “a missionary enterprise of the first 
magnitude” to break the chain of psychological 
and sociological obstacles to the progress of the 
backward areas. 

Although the problem for the world as a whole is 
productivity, for the United States it is held to be 
a more equal distribution of goods. In turning 
attention to this problem, the author suggests that 
“a rich society must be equalitarian or it will spill 
its riches in unemployment.” However, unem- 

ployment may be prevented by the application of 
the new economics which recognizes the fact that 
the “great accumulation” of capital (as well as 
knowledge of the industrial arts) during the past 
two centuries in the western world is unlikely to 
continue. The alternative to adopting the pro- 
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posed policies can be only war or unemployment. 
In general, the policy to be pursued involves a 
compensatory fiscal program designed to stabilize 
total income by government deficits and surpluses 
when necessary. Among other matters, the author 
discusses “‘an adjustable tax plan” under which the 
rate of income tax should be adjusted monthly 
depending on the movement of money during the 
past month. But internal equality is to be ac- 
companied by interregional trade so as to equalize 
wealth throughout the world and thereby at the 
same time to encourage employment in a capital- 
exporting country like the United States. 

The four concluding chapters of the book deal 
with right-wing illusions, left-wing (Marxist) illu- 
sions, left-wing (humanist) illusions, and ‘an ap- 
pendix on politics and morals.” 

This book may serve a useful purpose in bringing 
recent analytical methods to the attention of larger 
groups of readers than would be reached by less 
popularly written treatises. However, there are 
possibilities it may persuade some readers that the 
implementation of the suggestions will be as simple 
as is implied. For instance, there is no hint that 
the frequently used terms “‘inflation’’ and “defla- 
tion” are difficult to define. Nor is it made clear 
that, even if we had suitable definitions, available 
statistical data are likely to continue to be quite 
limited for a long time. Also, there is little sug- 
gestion that there may be a serious conflict between 
further “economic progress,” which the author 
admits is difficult to define and measure, and a 
policy seeking to maintain stability by a compensa- 
tory fiscal policy. 

These qualifications suggest the serious differ- 
ence between economic analysis and the institu- 
tional framework within which policy must be 
applied. In addition to the foregoing qualifica- 
tions, it might also be suggested that the conse- 
quences of practical applications of the analytical 
material are not easily foreseeable. For example, 
the mere economic analysis of a “mature economy” 
in which deficit financing is indicated does not tell 
us much about the possible actual consequences of 
such a policy. Nor does the idea of building up 
backward areas tell us anything about cultural 
conflicts which are likely to develop. 

ALFRED BORNEMANN 

New York City 


SOUTHERN STATE AND LOcAL FINANCE TRENDS AND 
THE WaR. By James W. Martin. Papers of the 
Institute of Research and Training in the Social 
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Sciences, Vanderbilt University, No. 8. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Vanderbilt University Press, 1945; and 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1945. 106 pp. $0.50. 


Besides constituting an exacting and painstaking 
factual study of State and local finance in the South, 
this monograph represents a commendable co- 
operative effort between two major universities in 
the promotion of research in an important subject 
matter area. This study comprises five major 
divisions: State and local revenue, State and local 
expenditures, trends in intergovernmental fiscal 
relations, State and local debt} and general fiscal 
administration in the South. In addition there 
are twelve statistical tables and a methodological 
appendix. 

While there have been many changes in the fiscal 
practices of the States during the war years, not 
all of them can be traced to war. Federal fiscal 
practices are often borrowed by the States, and in 
many instances State expenditures rise to match 
Federal funds. Systems of taxation spread from 
State to State and are exchanged between Federal 
and State governments. Population movements, 
price and wage levels, consumption habits, and 
many other factors are associated with fluctuations 
in public revenues and expenditures. 

More interesting than the dollar quantity of 
State receipts and disbursements during the period 
since 1920 are the changes in the institutional 
machinery of state and municipal fiscal policy and 
administration. The evolution of the general sales 
tax, the abolition in many States of the general 
property tax, numerous license taxes, and the 
emergence of the unified State tax commission are 
often depression-born phenomena which have 
grown out of revolutionary changes in human 
thinking and values. They suggest also that a 
radical transition in economic conditions has oc- 
curred. Regrettably, as Professor Martin finds, 
local governments, generally speaking, have not 
become as conscious of system in fiscal administra- 
tion as have the States. Perhaps that is because 
they are smaller and less specialized internally 
than States. In the case of the county, there can 
be little doubt that proximity to the conservative 
rural environment has retarded the adoption of 
improved fiscal policies. For this reason, it is 
impossible to give a complete résumé of local 
public finance comparable with that of States. 
The chief influence of the war in this respect is, 
probably, its emphasis of the need for remodeling 
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the governmental administration of finance. 
Frequently a crisis is required to show a need for 
change. Thus far, none has occurred with suffi- 
cient violence to awaken counties. 

The sociologist could develop some neat mono- 
graphs on the evolution of certain traits of culture 
from material contained in this study. It would 
be a valuable aid in the study of the politico- 
economic phases of social controls and institutions. 
Most adaptations made in government represent 
the borrowing of values and ideas from one group 
by another and the revaluation of indigenous be- 
havior patterns. This gives the study signifi- 
cance from the viewpoint of cultural diffusion and 
syncretism. For the institutional economist the 
paper should be valuable in pointing out ways 
whereby voluntary economic changes may be im- 
plemented in the interest of the general welfare. 
Very similar uses could be made of it also by the 
political scientist. 

The most engaging section of the study to a so- 
ciologist is Chapter V in which an attempt is made 
to point up the more fundamental typical trends 
in public finance. But, even here, it seems neces- 
sary to make considerable differentiation between 
States. Although the reviewer disclaims any com- 
petence in the technical aspects of the problem, he 
is of the opinion that these generalizations might 
be boiled down further until a greater number of 
important uniform principles can be announced 
clearly. Often what appear to be differences in 
structures are mainly variations in superficial 
traits and terminology. For example, budgeting 
and auditing systems may vary, or may not be 
greatly in evidence, but these functions must be 
performed. When a State abolishes one form of 
taxation it must adopt another instead. Amunic- 
ipality may parade as a “‘tax free” government, 
but it will monopolize the sale of utility services of 
some other source of revenue which conceals the 
tax from the Chamber of Commerce despite the 
awareness of everyone else of its presence. Re- 
gardless of putative claims of tax reductions by 
governors and legislatures, it is plain that as gov- 
ernment functions expand in volume, complexity, 
and scope of operation, total expenditures must 
rise, and that is tantamount to saying that 
revenues, #.¢., taxes, must also increase. 

Irrespective of anything the social scientist may 
desire in the theoretical interpretations of the 
study, it should be highly useful to the legislative 
body, the tax commissioner, or to the State execu- 
tive in remoulding an existing fiscal system. Like- 


wise, it will help the layman who wants to orient 
himself in the intricacies of public finance. Fi- 
nally, it will help the student in gaining a grasp of 
a most perplexing problem. 

Oris DuRANT DUNCAN 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Tue Oricins oF ACADEMIC ECONOMICS IN THE UNITED 
States. By Michael J. L. O’Conner. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. 367 pp. $4.25. 


This volume deals with the emergence of eco- 
nomics as a distinct discipline in the colleges of the 
United States. The author regards the years, 
1817-1837, as the formative period of American 
economics and, therefore, of particular significance 
to the student of the history of economics. By 
1825, political economy had separated from the 
matrix of moral philosophy and had assumed a 
relatively distinct place in the college curriculum 
in the New England States. The impact of indus- 
trialism upon an economy heretofore agricultural 
and mercantile undoubtedly created a need for a 
clear statement of economic doctrines and policies. 

The emerging political economy reflected the 
regional nature of the American economy. The 
author distinguishes three regions: the Northeast- 
ern, Middle Atlantic, and Southern. 

The Northeastern section of the country com- 
prising the New England States, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania was by far the most 
influential in the spread of academic economics 
throughout the country, although they were 
“politically, economically, and socially in the 
minority.” The “Clerical School,” as the author 
calls the economic ideas accepted in the Northeast, 
was distinguished not by the original doctrines 
that it produced, for on the whole it adopted the 
economics of the English classical school. The 
“clerical school’ represented the point of view of 
the church and its interests in social and economic 
doctrines. Moreover the colleges of the North- 
east were largely financed by church denomina- 
tions and their original purpose was primarily to 
train ministers. 

According to the author, the ideas accepted in 
the Northeast were strongly class conscious and 
nondemocratic. They were smug attempts to 
justify the status quo and designed particularly 
to favor the three dominant groups, the merchants, 
the bankers, and the ministers. For the merchants, 
the liberal doctrines of free trade abroad and 
laissez-faire at home were urged as the best in 
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economic policy. As far as the bankers were 
concerned, the clerical writers urged noninter- 
ference by the government in such matters as 
Teserve requirements and the regulation of note 
issues. Banking reform movements, such as the 
New York Safety Fund, were heavily frowned 
upon. As to the ministers, the moral approach 
to economics was always stressed. Attempts to 
distinguish between “productive” and “unproduc- 
tive’ members of society were met with reproach, 
and the value of professional men, especially 
ministers, was extolled. 

In the clerical writings, the farmer and his prob- 
lems were seldom treated with seriousness, accord- 
ing to the author. Unemployment was referred 
to as “temporary infelicity” and jobless workers 
often alluded to as “vicious, idle,” and “improvi- 
dent.” The issue of slavery was evaded. Uni- 
versal education was stressed but only for the 
purpose of mitigating social conflicts. Education 
for the lower classes and particularly instruction 
in the principles of political economy was favored, 
but only as a “sedative” rather than as a “stimu- 
lant.” 

The most widely used text of European origin 
was J. B. Say’s treatise on the writings of Adam 
Smith. But what the clerical writers rejected in 
European texts were the insufficiency of moral 
factors, advocacy of state control of banking, con- 
demnation of slavery, superiority of agriculture 
over commerce, and cf home manufacture over 
foreign trade. Eventually the clerical school 
developed its own textbooks. The work to which 
the Northeastern educational system gave its 
fullest approval was the Rev. Francis Wayland’s, 
Elements (1937). This was the “most dogmatic, 
the most conservative, most pious of the clerical 
books.” It criticized tariffs and poor relief, 
advocated free banking, praised the professional 
groups, and made no mention of the slavery ques- 
tion. During the depression of 1837 (caused in 
large part by the wildcat banking of the time) 
there appeared two native texts (called the “de- 
pression texts”) and these attributed the great 
crisis mainly to the agitation of the labor unions. 

There also developed rival schools of thought in 
other sections of the country. The author dis- 
cusses three; two of southern origin, the Jefferson 
school, and the Cooper school; and a third which 
arose and developed in the Middle Atlantic States, 
the Mathew Carey School. 

The Jeffersonian school, or tendency of the 
South, was the first to get economics recognized 
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as a bona fide subject in the curriculum. It em- 
bodied the radical, social, and political aspects of 
the American Revolution. It was the advocate 
for the small farmer and the consumer, and 
strongly opposed the development of industry and 
banking, and the concentration of wealth. 

As the Jeffersonian influence faded in the South, 
it was followed by that of the Cooper school. In 
contrast to its predecessor, the Cooper school stood 
for the interest of the large plantation owner and 
championed the continuance of slavery, defending 
it on economic grounds. Both schools were in 
favor of free trade, opposed to free banking and 
growth of corporations, and strongly opposed to 
the teachings of the clerical school. 

The author sees in the past some lessons that are 
valuable for the present. ‘The America of today 
stands in sharp contrast to the social order of a 
hundred years ago. Higher education is no 
longer entirely the monopoly of a chosen group. 
Elements once identified with manual labor now 
possess significant social power.” The introduc- 
tory course in economics must reflect the social 
realities of the day. Hence it is essential, accord- 
ing to the author, to incorporate newer social 
forces in college controls. Labor, for example, 
has recently become ioo conscious of its power to 
be ignored in introductory courses in economics. 
In this way the author points out, “American 
education will fulfill its function in social cohesion 
and progressive stability.” 

ALEXANDER BRropy 


The City College of New York 


THEORY OF GAMES AND Economic Brenavior. By 
John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1944. 625 pp. $10.00. 


This book is basically an analysis of games in 
more or less mathematical terms. There is noth- 
ing esoteric about the term “game.” The authors 
mean by games such things as poker, chess, soli- 
taire, etc. These are constantly used as illustra- 
tions of the developed theory. The authors con- 
sider economic behavior to be an application of the 
theory of games of strategy. The contention is 
that economic behavior can be considered as a 
specific type of game and can be described as such. 
The general theory of games would then be a gen- 
eral theory having economics as a special case. 
The discussion of economics takes up approxi- 
mately 100 of the 625 pages of this difficult book. 
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Those seeking a detailed analysis of economic prob- 
lems and a discussion of the advantages of this 
abstract point of view over other approaches would 
be largely disappointed. The authors insist, how- 
ever, that “the typical problems of economic 
behavior become strictly identical with the mathe- 
matical notions of suitable games of strategy” 
(p. 2). In other words, economic theory is an 
interpretation of the symbols descriptive of certain 
games of strategy. And the chief aim of this book 
is to develop the mathematical theory of games 
necessary for this interpretation. 

Games are classified according to two principles: 
(1) the number of participants; (2) the sum of the 
payments made. The second principle is divided 
into two major categories: (a) zero-sum, i.e., where 
the sum of all payments made is zero, and (b) non- 
zero-sum, i.e. where the sum of the payments is 
not zero. An axiomatic formulation of the general 
notion of a game is given (p. 73 ff) and explained. 
Chapters III and IV consider zero-sum, two- 
person games and examples. The theory of zero- 
sum n-person games is developed in Chapter VI, 
while Chapter XI develops the theory of general 
non-zero-sum games. Economic applications are 
given for the cases in which n = 1, 2 and 3. 

An adequate critique of so technical a book is 
beyond the limits of a review. Furthermore, an 
analysis of the application of this point of view to 
economic behavior would require a detailed de- 
velopment of the theory to cases in which the num- 
ber of persons is much greater than 3. For these 
and other reasons, the significance of the book is 
not clear. This may be an extremely valuable new 
direction or it may be an interesting but useless 
development. 

The book is a formidable one both intellectually 
and stylistically. The involved sentences, the 
numerous (and often unnecessary) footnotes, and 
the many misprints and typographical errors add 
to the cumbersome quality of the book. (The 
copy in the possession of this reviewer contained 
an enclosure with some 100 corrigenda). 

Louis O. KattsorF 


University of North Carolina 


Tue PatTrerN OF INTERNAL Mosiuity 1n Texas: A 
SuBREGIONAL ANALysIs. By Walter Gordon Brow- 
der. Publication No. 4434, University of Texas. 
Austin, Texas: The University of Texas, 1944. 
164 pp. Tables. 


This is one of a series of population studies 
undertaken under the auspices of the Bureau of 


Research in the Social Sciences of The University 
of Texas. It is based upon information from the 
school census on the residence and movement of 
families during the period, April 1, 1940 to April 
1, 1941. The sample included 418,416 families of 
67 Texas counties of whom 26,326 were shown to 
have migrated to their county of residence during 
the previous year. The purpose of the study was 
to investigate the usefulness of school census 
records in population research as well as to obtain 
significant information as to patterns of internal 
mobility within the State. The twelve crop re- 
porting areas of the State are utilized as a sub- 
regional frame of reference. 

Items from the school census included: (1) length 
of residence in the school district and place of 
residence by county for the preceding census 
enumeration, (2) the number, sex, and age of 
children aged six to seventeen years, (3) rural and 
urban residence, and (4) a breakdown into white, 
Mexican, and Negro. 

The school census fails to include seasonal move- 
ments of families engaged in farm labor or to pro- 
vide accurate data as to the number, age, or other 
characteristics of members of the family outside 
the six to seventeen-year-old group. Differences 
in the size of rural and urban school districts 
destroy much of the usefulness of length-of-resi- 
dence data from the school census for purposes of 
comparison between rural and urban families. 
Out-migrant families were not considered in the 
study. 

Data and conclusion of the study are presented 
under the topics: (1) the pattern of mobility by 
race and residence, (2) place of origin of migrating 
families, (3) length of residence of families in sam- 
ple counties, and (4) differences in family composi- 
tion of migrant and non-migrant families. 

One pattern is the trend “toward the movement 
of families from rural to urban areas, although there 
is a counter movement proceeding at the same 
time” (p. 53). One evidence of the counter move- 
ment was the fact that subregions which had the 
largest percentages of in-migrant families were the 
most rural (Table 23). The fact that the samples 
in the various subregions were not necessarily 
representative tended to obscure patterns of migra- 
tion where subregions or rural-urban residence 
were compared. Another conclusion was that 
“families which migrated had less children of these 
ages than those who remained stationary” (p. 55). 
The author notes later that “this is rather surpris- 
ing since it has been commonly assumed that the 
more mobile elements in the population tend to 
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have larger families than those which are non- 
migratory” (p. 76). It is, however, probably 
related to the younger average age of children in 
migrant families. ° 

The most serious criticism of the methodology of 
the study relates to the unrepresentative nature of 
the sample in some of the subregions. This was 
largely the result of the necessity of choosing 
counties in which WPA clerical workers were 
available so that urban counties were over- 
represented. Although this was recognized by 
the author, the extent to which subregional differ- 
ences were due to unrepresentative sampling was 


not considered. 
ALLEN D. EpwArps 


Winthrop College 


COOPERATIVE LIVING IN PALESTINE. By Henrik F. 
Infield. New York: The Dryden Press, 1944. 
_ 192 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 


Here is an account of the Palestinian collectivist 
program with Owen, Fourier, Marx, and others, 
implicitly embodied in terms of twentieth century 
economic and nationalistic emergencies. Mr. In- 
field gives a sociological analysis of the origin and 
development of the Kvutza, communistic agri- 
cultural groups dependent upon Zionism, where 
everything belongs to the group and nothing to 
the individual, where work is the governing prin- 
ciple and the determinant of status, and where 
“the absence of the profit motive is a leading 
cause...of intense  satisfaction....” These 
groups, averaging about 200 members mostly from 
European areas in which Jews have been perse- 
cuted, find themselves not in a holy land of milk 
and honey, but where malaria, soil, climate, and 
Arabs are adversaries. 

Such challenging physical conditions, the need 
for cultural adjustments, and psycho-social prob- 
lems involving intra-community “human nature” 
call forth the utmost in all-inclusive cooperation, 
or, as the author terms it, “comprehensive co- 
operation.” The laws of these communities are 
“ideal” postulates to be obeyed out of self-disci- 
pline in a program developing since 1908 and ac- 
celerating in the 1930’s, laws coming not from re- 
ligious or reformist motives but from economic 
necessity within the Zionist colonization. As the 
author points out, it is clear that here is no panacea, 
no Utopianism. There are dissociative as well as 
associative aspects: “will to privilege,” cliques, 
cleavages, and partisanships characteristic of any 
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human group, in contrast with an acute sense of 
socialized responsibility, discipline, candor, altru- 
ism, and other qualities which are functions of the 
Kvutza character itself. 

The author’s objectivity apparently never falters 
throughout the volume. He spent two and one- 
half years in field work, research, and participant 
observation applying the von Wiese-Becker 
methodology and emphasis on social process plus 
sociometric techniques, all of which are commend- 
ably unobtrusive in a book aimed for general read- 
ing and pointed toward resettlement possibilities 
in the postwar years. 

Interested as he is in rural resettlement in 
America, he concludes with the question: ‘What, 
then, are the chances of Kvutza survival?” He 
sees ‘the gravest possibility of failure as economic,” 
yet “economic perils...are not portentous” 
(pp. 156 and 160). It is likely, however, that not 
a few readers will consider the crucial strains to be 
in the psycho-social realm rather than in the eco- 
nomic. For example, privacy is precious. This, 
the author suggests in his short discussion of the 
Moshav or cooperative small holders’ settlement, 
another contemporary Palestinian group pattern, 
with its appeal to those who prefer cooperation but 
cherish privacy. The old persistent question: 
Will not an everything-belonging-to-the-group 
pattern so radically blanket our deeply conditioned 
desires in terms of personal mobility, marital ful- 
fillment, child-parent relationships, and so on, that 
only a necessitous few can happily extend them- 
selves beyond the common social front into such a 
salient of comprehensive cooperation? Most of 
us can believe Mr. Infield’s assertion that under 
certain conditions the Kvutza not only has con- 
vincingly demonstrated that group settlement can 
be more practical than individual settlement, but 
that also it can succeed elsewhere under certain 
conditions. He concludes that “the Kvutza is one 
example of an experiment in ‘communitarian’ 
society formation which has succeeded.” Who 
dares to predict what will survive? 

LEE M. Brooks 


University of North Carolina 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. A CRITICAL STUDY. 
By Hermann Levy. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 366pp. $4.50. 


The fight against health insurance legislation in 
the United States has its predecessor in England 
three and a half decades ago. It is a highly in- 
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formative chapter of “comparative sociology” to 
read the attack against the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill of 1945 and at the same time to look in 
the almost identical articles published by the vari- 
ous groups in opposition to Lloyd George’s Na- 
tional Health Insurance scheme of 1911. Whether 
the parallelism of health insurance legislation in the 
two Anglo-Saxon countries will have more simi- 
larities remains to be seen. If, however, at any 
future date our Social Security scheme, in addition 
to unemployment and old age, should include the 
risk of sickness, then let us hope that our law will 
avoid some of the “gaps and deficiencies, insuffi- 
ciencies and inequalities” of the British act. It is 
just the less favorable side of the British picture 
which the author is eager and able to show the 
reader. He believes in fundamental reforms 
based on conclusions drawn from existing inter- 
national experiences. Among these he does not 
at all ignore the German, well known to him from 
the fact that during most of his life he had plenty of 
opportunity of experimenting with “the outstand- 
ing success” of health insurance legislation and 
administration in Germany in its epoch of civiliza- 
tion, i.e., before 1933. The book was practically 
finished before the publication of “the classic 
report” by Sir William Beveridge. In contrast to 
him “the author believes that National Health 
Insurance can and should remain a separate statu- 
tory social service under an entirely different sys- 
tem of organization and administration” by which 
alone—in the authors’s opinion—can be ensured 
“systematic and dynamic progress in preventive 
medicine.” The book contains many details im- 
portant to all kinds of health insurance wherever 
it exists. It should be studied not less by people 
in favor of than by people opposed to social health 
insurance. 
ALFRED MANES 


Indiana University 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR DELIN- 
QUENT JUVENILES: VoLtumE IV, Vircrnia-NorTH 
Carotina, 1943. By The Osborne Association, 
Inc., under the direction of Austin H. MacCormick. 
New York: The Osborne Association, 1943. 754 
pp. $1.25. 


Several years ago, in 1937, the Osborne Associa- 
tion, Inc., began a nation-wide survey of State and 
Federal training schools for delinquent children, 
the results of which were to be presented in a series 
of volumes from time to time as different States 
were covered. The present volume, the fourth in 


the series, covers the States of Virginia and North 
Carolina, while in previous volumes were included 
the States of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, California, Washington, and 
Oregon. In general, the purpose of these studies is 
to improve the standards of administration, super- 
vision, and management of training schools for 
juvenile delinquents. In each volume the Asso- 
ciation has stated its “fundamental beliefs on 
what constitutes sound philosophy and effective 
procedure in the study, care, training, and treat- 
ment of delinquent children,” and the description 
of the program in each State and in each training 
school is presented in the light of its meeting or 
failing to meet the Association’s standards. 

The Association, apparently, is a strong believer 
in centralized control of training schools under a 
State Department of Public Welfare, achieved in 
Virginia in 1942, or under a consolidated Board of 
Correction and Training, as effected in North 
Carolina in 1943. In both States the Association 
was largely instrumental in bringing about this 
centralization of control. In Virginia where all 
four training schools are within a short distance 
of each other in the vicinity of Richmond it was a 
relatively simple matter to achieve a high degree of 
centralized administration under the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and the Association 
is enthusiastic in its description of the work of the 
Virginia Children’s Bureau which administers the 
program for the State Department. Delinquent 
children under eighteen years of age in Virginia 
cannot be committed by the juvenile court judges 
to any training school. All such children thought 
to be in need of institutional care are committed 
directly to the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, where they are given medical, psychological, 
and psychiatric examinations, on the basis of 
which they are sent to a training school, or special- 
ized school for mental defectives, or placed in 
boarding or other types of foster homes. In 
North Carolina, on the other hand, the four train- 
ing schools are widely scattered, making impos- 
sible the degree of centralized administration as 
developed in Virginia. 

The internal management of each of the eight 
training schools is thoroughly covered under such 
headings as, history and legal provisions; adminis- 
tration; personnel, salaries, training, etc.; grounds 
and buildings; daily schedule; food, clothing, and 
other services; reception and classification; edu- 
cation; student self-government; recreation and 
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community life; maintenance activities; medical, 
dental, psychiatric, psychological, and_ social 
services; discipline; religious activities; release 
procedures; and fiscal data, etc. 

After describing the program of each training 
school, the Association with a high degree of skill 
and tact comments upon various features of the 
program, praising the good points, and pointing 
out ways of strengthening the weak points. It is 
not surprising that every institution had both 
good and bad features. The original studies of 
these institutions were made in 1941, and another 
visit was made to each institution in 1943 before 
publication. The Association was encouraged to 
find that many shortcomings pointed out by it in 
1941 had been corrected in 1943. (For an “out- 
side” agency to secure such results in North Caro- 
lina is quite an achievement!) 

Among the features drawing most favorable 
comment were Samarcand’s system of classifica- 
tion, outdoor recreation, and program of student 
government; the naturalness of the daily program 
and superior religious services at Rocky Mount; 
Beaumont’s system of allowing boys with an eight 
months satisfactory record to make a visit home, 
especially at Christmas time, etc. 

Undesirable features were the use of corporal 
punishment in all the boys’ training schools; 
finger-printing in one institution; bad sanitation 
and poor housekeeping in several schools; great 
fire risk especially in the training schools for 
Negroes; hundreds of children confined in jails in 
both States, etc. 

This volume is easily the best of the Handbooks 
published by the Association and should prove a 
valuable aid to State Welfare Departments, insti- 
tution executives, and all who are interested in the 
care of delinquent children. 

Wrtey B. SANDERS 


University of North Carolina 


Cuitp CARE FACILITIES FOR DEPENDENT AND NEG- 
LECTED NEGRO CHILDREN IN THREE CITIES: NEW 
York City, PHILADELPHIA, AND CLEVELAND. By 
Abigail F. Brownell. New York: Child Welfare 
League of America, 1945. 289pp. $2.50. 


The League, in undertaking this work, aimed to 
study and evaluate the community patterns of or- 
ganization for work with and in behalf of dependent 
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and neglected children in New York City, Phila- 
delphia, and Cleveland. It also intended to note 
recent changes that had been effected in facilities 
for all dependent and neglected children which 
affect the care of Negro children in this group, and 
to point out the efforts carried forward by com- 
munity planning groups and child care agencies in 
these cities to bring about more adequate care 
specifically for Negro children. The selection of 
the three cities was determined by the fact that 
their problems in caring for dependent and neg- 
lected children are similar, each has had a sub- 
stantial increase in its Negro population recently, 
and each has a Council of Social Agencies which 
was interested in working with the League on this 
project. 

The difference in patterning in child-welfare 
services for dependent and neglected children of all 
racial and cultural groups is brought out with con- 
siderable clarity. In New York City there were 
all-Negro agencies, and those serving children 
without regard to race. The trend here is in the 
direction of the latter. It is true that this city has 
agencies that preferred to withdraw their services 
to all children rather than make them available on 
the democratic basis of need of the child. Phila- 
delphia has always emphasized definite practices of 
segregation on a racial basis in its child-welfare 
services. The careful integration of agency pro- 
grams has actually served as a subterfuge, and has 
in a way concealed the poor quality of services that 
needy Negro children had to accept in lieu of no 
services at all. On the other hand, Cleveland’s 
pattern has developed more democratically than 
that of either New York City or Philadelphia, 
despite the situations existing in certain sectarian 
institutions. 

Miss Brownell has portrayed with telling effect 
the fact that social agencies and institutions are 
irdeed manifestations of the subjective aspects of 
culture of any community, and that they reflect 
accurately the patterns of relationship between the 
racial and ethnic groups composing it. Social 
workers and agencies interested in improving their 
services to Negro children will find the experiences 
of Cleveland and New York City very helpful. It 
is to be wished that the League may find it pos- 
sible to include other cities, especially some from 


the South. 
Mary Hurr Dices 


Howard University 
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Tae CHeMistry AND Paystotocy or HorMOoNEs. 
Edited by Forest Ray Moulton. Washington, D.C.: 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1944, 243 pp. $3.50 to members; $4.00 
to non-members. 


Although The Chemistry and Physiology of Hor- 
mones is a highly technical book written primarily 
for the physician’s use, it should be in the library of 
every instructor of marriage and among the books 
reserved for students in marriage courses. For the 
instructor it will prove a valuable source book. 
For students who have elected marriage and are 
majoring in biology or are taking the pre-marital 
course, the book will have special appeal. It con- 
sists of papers presented at a five day research con- 
ference. The reader gets the advantage of the 
discussion that followed the presentation of the 
paper since each was revised in the light of what 
was said before being put into print. The book 
will impress upon the teacher of marriage both the 
importance and the complexity of the increasing 
knowledge gathered by the endocrinologists with 
its insight regarding the causal influences that 
operate within the physical aspect of marriage. 
The teacher of marriage courses who comes to the 
instruction from a background of home economics 
or social science runs the risk of simplifying the 
problems of marital adjustment because through 
lack of knowledge the significance of physical 
causation is minimized. He who wrestles with 
The Chemistry and Physiology of Hormones is not 
likely to fall into the complacency of those who are 
content to see marriage from one point of view. 

ERNEST R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


MARRIAGE AND Famity RELATIONSHIPS. By Robert 
G. Foster. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. 314 pp. $2.50. 


In the words of the author, Marriage and Family 
Relationships “is a combination of textbook, 
reference book, and study guide.” In the opinion 
of the reviewer, this seems an entirely too ambi- 
tious goal for any one book on family relations. 
Marriage and Family Relationships is definitely a 
marriage manual giving practical guidance to per- 
sons concerned with the family experience. It 
does not possess the objectivity, research, and new 
insights which would make it in any sense a text- 
book suitable for college courses. It is “written 
from the personal rather than the sociological point 


of view”’; its purpose is to teach the student how to 
work out his own problems. It too often advises 
rather than explains. 

The contents of the book cover the life and de- 
velopment of the individual through childhood, 
adolescence, courtship, and marriage, with a dis- 
cussion of the coming of children and the relation 
of the family to our democratic society. There are 
chapters on: Personality Factors, Sex as a Factor 
in Family Life, Parents and In-Law Relationships, 
Money, Managing the Home, and Home Relation- 
ships. Pictures appear throughout the book 
making more simple that which has already been 
overly simplified. 

On the “advice” level the book will undoubtedly 
meet the needs of persons whose problems are 
highly superficial. It still leaves untouched those 
problems requiring an explanation of human be- 
havior in terms of scientific principles. It con- 
tributes little to further understanding and control 
of marriage and family relationships, and hardly 
fortifies the student with an understanding of 
problems of ever increasing complexity in a post- 
war world. 

If, as many students of the family believe, edu- 
cation for marriage should begin long before col- 
lege, then this book might have a place in such an 
educational scheme. 

Harriet R. MowRER 


Evanston, Illinois 


Tue SOCIOLOGY OF THE Famity. By Manuel C. Elmer. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1945. 520 pp. $3.75. 


The person who elects to write a college textbook 
on the family is faced with the problem of deciding 
what to include and what to omit. If he chooses 
to give a detailed coverage of the historical develop- 
ment of the family with emphasis on family rela- 
tionships and patterns of behavior among primitive 
peoples, he is forced to limit the space devoted to 
American family organization and problems. If he 
enlarges upon intrafamily relationships and emo- 
tional interactions he has ‘ess opportunity to 
examine the institutional aspects of family ex- 
perience. 

Professor Elmer, in The Sociology of the Family, 
has chosen to concentrate on the institutional char- 
acteristics, to present the family as one social in- 
stitution closely related to and affected by the 
other social forces. 

The book follows a six-part outline: The Socio- 
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logical Setting of the Family, Social Control of 
the Family, Population and the Family, Social 
Change and the Family, Social Adjustment of the 
Family, and The Socializing Process. The point 
of focus is naturally the contemporary American 
family, but there is a brief coverage of the histori- 
cal development of the family, and occasional 
reference, especially in the section on population, 
to the family outside the United States. 

Chapter III, “The Family As a Psychic Fact,” 
develops one of the most interesting and provoca- 
tive propositions suggested. Since the family has 
lost many of its former economic, educational, and 
recreational functions, its members are freed to 
concentrate on the more important function of per- 
sonality development. In the family of a former 
time, when the task of making a living was an 
undertaking shared by all family members, and 
when responsibility for education and pleasure- 
giving activities rested on the family itself, per- 
sonality development and the attainment of affec- 
tional responses came as a by-product of these 
intra-familial activities. Professor Elmer main- 
tains, ‘““We are nearer that by-product, however, 
than was the old family. Happiness, affection, 
mutual interest in each other’s lives, are becoming 
more and more the chief function and product of 
family life. The family today is richer in the pro- 
duction of happiness and affection in almost direct 
proportion as it has become weaker in the produc- 
tion of the material requirements of life. The 
emphasis in the family has been shifted from 
efforts to satisfy material wants to efforts to satisfy 
emotional and mental needs” (p. 36 f). 

It seems to me that no one can deny that the re- 
leasing of the family from the responsibilities men- 
tioned gives men and women the opportunity of 
increasing the bonds of affection between them- 
selves and their children and of improving upon 
the emotional and personal growth of family mem- 
bers, but the question is whether such values will 
be attained when the unifying force of mutual 
effort toward common goals is withdrawn. On this 
point Dr. Elmer says, “We need to recognize, 
however, that the loss of many of these activities, 
which varied from a daily fifteen-minute family 
prayer to the churning of butter, has too often 
created the impression that the passing of the 
specific activities from the home to the community 
institution relieved the family of the duty and re- 
sponsibility to provide the by-products of these 
activities. Where this has been the case, we find a 
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trail of wrecked homes and disorganized families. 
Where the family has recognized its responsibilities 
and understood the required procedure, we find a 
family which has reached a success far beyond the 
dreams of the past generation” (p. 37 f). The 
author does not explain in this connection what the 
“required procedure” is, but Part Six, The Socializ- 
ing Process, may be considered to be a partial 
presentation of the subject. It is unfortunate that 
a more direct connection is not made between the 
two. 

The volume is not carefully organized. For 
example, Part Two is entitled in the Table of Con- 
tents “Social Control of the Family” while on page 
41, where this section begins, it is labelled “Social 
Control and the Family.” This confusion, how- 
ever, is not limited to an inconsistency in titles, 
but permeates the material itself. The first chap- 
ter of the section begins with the statement, “The 
family is the basic unit of social control.” This 
sets the theme for this and the following chapter. 
The family is portrayed as the controlling agent in 
society. However, in the next three chapters, 
“Legal Regulation of Marriage and the Family,” 
“The Family and Religion,” and “Eugenics and the 
Family,” the family is presented as the controlled 
object. In contradiction to the statement quoted 
above, the chapter on the family and religion opens 
with the assertion “There is probably no more uni- 
versal or important social control than religion.” 

One more minor point on inconsistency of or- 
ganization may be mentioned. It appears that 
the plan was to have a short summary at the end 
of each chapter. Yet there are five chapters out 
of the twenty-six that make up the volume from 
which this feature is omitted. 

Dona_p S. Kialss 


University of North Carolina 


FERTILITY IN MEN. By Robert Sherman Hotchkiss. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1944. 
216 pp. *$3.50. 


FERTILITY IN WOMEN. By Samuel L. Seigler. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1944. 450 


pp. $4.50. 


Never before has there been in this country so 
much concern about infertility not only among 
medical specialists and population experts but also 
the reading public. It is rather generally realized 
that a great quantity of childlessness is not self- 
chosen but the consequence of conditions that 
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make parenthood difficult or impossible. Fertility 
in Men and Fertility in Women are highly special- 
ized medical books which discuss the causes and 
treatment of various degrees of infertility. They 
contain the latest findings of science in their new 
printing and are authoritative, clearly written, 
bountifully illustrated, and most attractive in 
form. The marriage instructor will see at once 
their usefulness as books of reference not only for 
himself but for his more advanced students also. 
The marriage counselor will likewise wish these 
bapks near at hand when he has need of convincing 
a client that he or she, or more often both husband 
and wife, should seek expert help when childless- 
ness has become a major marriage problem. The 
sociologist who wishes to have some understanding 
of the complexity of causation that affect the birth 
rate will value these books for nowhere else to the 
reviewer's knowledge can be gotten so easily and 
quickly this information. Experience in teaching 
marriage has demonstrated how eager students are 
to understand the conditions that influence fer- 
tility, how concerned most of them are as to their 
own potential capacity for parenthood, how fre- 
quently they wish to know when and where to go 
for help, if a desired pregnancy does not occur. 
Problems of anatomy, metabolism and chemistry, 
quantity and quality of sperm, methods of testing 
for fertility, the nature of the physical examination, 
the physiology of the female sex cycle, secretions 
in relation to spermatozoa, tubal factors, endocrine 
imbalance, artificial insemination, and abortion are 
among the topics discussed in these two books. 
Best of all, the authors, as Dr. Dickinson states in 
his brief but informative introduction to Fertility 
in Women, have the new emphasis of medicine on 
prevention rather than cure. He assures the 
reader that the texts of these volumes are rein- 
forced by the most adequate covering of the sub- 
ject by illustrations that has yet been attempted, 
and “this in areas especially calling for such eluci- 
dation.” The two books are complementary and 
have been published simultaneously. 
Ernest R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 
Bette Boyp. CONFEDERATE Spy. By Louis A. 


Sigaud. Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz Press, 
1944. 245 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 


Colonel Sigaud invokes the gallantry of the 
gentieman, the indignation of the righteous, and 
the industry of the scholar to defend a romantic 


Southern lady who died forty-five years ago and is 
buried in distant Wisconsin. This lady, in her 
fulsome memoirs, claimed to have performed 
prodigies of valor and intelligence in the cause of 
the Confederacy. She was Belle Boyd of Mar- 
tinsburg, Virginia (now West Virginia), who in the 
legend built on her writings passed freely between 
the union and Confederate lines bestowing insults 
upon haughty Yankees and giving valuable in- 
formation to Confederate leaders including the 
great Stonewall. But The Rebel Spy’s exploits 
seem Munchausen. If the law of gravitation did 
not prevent her flagrant movements, surely a foe 
who knew how to be ruthless must have done so. 
A group of scholars, finding her name missing from 
the sources in which the great deeds of the Con- 
federate army are registered, confirm this view- 
point. Some investigators have even been unkind 
enough to cast aspersions upon Belle Boyd’s 
beauty and morals, calling her “just a camp- 
follower.” Colonel Sigaud tells us that, had 
Belle lived to confront her distractors, ‘one more 
adventure could be related about her.” She 
would have cut off some ears! Then he visits his 
wrath upon those who with “vindictive relish 
and increasing confidence” malign her heroine, 
accusing them of both malice and scholarly care- 
lessness. After wrath comes industry. Colonel 
Sigaud, going beyond the partial researches of his 
predecessors, unearths every bit of evidence that 
might sustain the Martinsburg woman’s story. 
And he makes artful use of all that he discovers. 
“Yet today,” he declares, “it is a high privilege to 
champion her blood-red colors ardently.” Not 
since Frederick Chamberlain twenty-four years 
ago rallied to the defense of Queen Elizabeth has 
the gentleman and the scholar done so nobly by a 
suspected lady. 

Unfortunately the scholarship of Colonel Sigaud 
fulfills a very perverse purpose. He has done his 
research so thoroughly that the reader feels he has 
done everything possible to authenticate Belle 
Boyd’s career; in other words, what he does not 
prove is not provable. Despite his vehement 
protests, he proves little that is doubted or denied 
by previous investigators. The most conspicuous 
example of this is his endorsement of Belle’s claim 
to have shot and killed at Martinsburg on July 4, 
1861, an unnamed member of the Federal army of 
occupation. Colonel Sigaud asks the reader to 
believe this despite the fact that his search of con- 
temporary newspapers, military dispatches, pro- 
vost court procedure, and regimental histories 
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yields not a single confirmation of such a sensa- 
tional happening. The author’s only tangible 
evidence is that a certain Pennsylvania soldier was 
buried at Martinsburg three days after the alleged 
shooting and that this shooting was mentioned in 
a Knoxville newspaper a year and a half later. 
The incredible leniency of the Federals in allowing 
the killing of one of their men to go wholly un- 
punished is explained by the assertion, “Washing- 
ton was then practicing appeasement seriously.” 

Another example of the author’s faith is his 
endorsement of Belle’s claim to have conveyed in- 
formation to Colonel Turner Ashby on a certain 
night in May, 1862. She asserts that by listening 
through a hole bored in the floor of her closet she 
got the gist of a Federal council of war, was away 
for a fifteen mile journey on horseback through 
hostile lines after midnight, had a valuable conver- 
sation with Ashby, and was back in bed by morn- 
ing. Colonel Sigaud produces no collaborating 
evidence to confirm this claim, comforting himself 
with a thorough but irrelevant discussion of the 
movement of the armies at the time. A third 
example of the author’s faith is his accepting as 
authentic a familiar letter which Belle said Stone- 
wall Jackson wrote her sanctioning the Southern 
tour she made in 1863. Colonel Sigaud is unable 
to find the original of this letter, and he proves from 
reliable sources that Jackson on the date the letter 
was supposed to have been written was not at the 
place from which the letter was sent. 

The author does, however, give adequate proof 
of one major event. It is Belle’s gallant race out 
of Front Royal under fire to deliver information to 
Jackson. Perhaps if Colonel Sigaud had followed 
his diligent investigations by restrained conclu- 
sions, he could have established for Belle Boyd a 
real but minor place in the history of the Con- 
federacy. As his book stands, none but the most 
discriminating reader can glean what truth it 
contains. 

Francis B. SmMKINS 


State Teachers College 

Farmville, Virginia 

THE UniTep States 1865-1900. A Survey or Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE WITH ABSTRACTS OF UNPUBLISHED 
DissERTATIONS. Vol. II. Edited by Curtis Wis- 
well Garrison. Fremont, Ohio: The Rutherford B. 
Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation, 1944. 453 
pp. $1.00. 


The purpose of this second volume is to present 
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“contributions to our knowledge of history and 
life in the United States, 1865-1900,” and in the 
volume the terminal date for current writings has 
been brought up to the end of 1943. Bibliographi- 
cal materials in future volumes will be presented 
by terminal years. 

The anriotated list of books and articles is 
placed in the following framework: Political and 
Constitutional Survey of Current Literature; 
International Relations; Economic and Social 
Survey; Educational and Intellectual Survey; 
Religion; Literature and Art; Regional and State 
Survey: There is also a chapter on Recent Text- 
books, Surveys, and Popular Histories and one on 
Abstracts of Unpublished Dissertations. 

A listing of authorities who prepared introduc- 
tory statements for chapters in this volume in- 
cludes such names as Homer C. Hockett, Harold 
W. Bradley, Paul W. Gates, Charles A. Barker, 
G. Harrison Orians, Bert James Loewenberg, 
Blake McKelvey, Roger Shugg, James A. Barnes, 
Ralph P. Bieber, and Jacob Meyer. 

The sociologist will be interested in this volume 
for it gives a means for quickly gaining acquaint- 
ance with a selective group of books which the 
historian thinks important for interpretation of 
American life during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. One is pleased to find a regional division 
of materials, but there are a great many omissions 
in this portion of the book which the sociologist 
would assuredly add. These additions would 
center around the relation of human and natural 
resources and the growth of social institutions and 
folk-regional culture. 

The vast annual output of literature makes diffi- 
cult the selection of material for any bibliography. 
Moreover, the criterion of “contribution to 
knowledge” brings complications when set up as a 
measurement whereby one selects material from 
the field of fiction, biography, drama, or poetry. 
The artist is no historian; neither does his function 
demand that he be one. 

There is need that we interpret American life 
through the historian’s “contribution to knowl- 
edge’; but the richness of American life, the 
reality and diversity of the regions which are inte- 
gral parts of the nation and its greatness, challenge 
us to understand America not only as conditioned 
by “time” but by place, cultural equipment, and 
psychological conditioning of its folk. 

ANNA GREENE SMITH 


University of North Carolina 
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